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TUESDAY, JULY 31, 1951 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LaBor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
oF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber of the Capitol, Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey ’ (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

P Roam Senators Humphrey and Morse. 

Present also: Ray R. Murdock, counsel; Eve M. Finnegan, clerk; 
Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff member ; Alexander K. Christie, 
and John Marshall, Jr., staff members. 

Senator Humpnrey. The committee will be in order. 

We will proceed with the hearing and the testimony in the case 
known as the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., labor dispute. This 
particular case is but a part of a general program of investigations and 
hearings conducted by the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Man- 
agement Relations, pertaining to the effect of the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947, and such other labor laws as we may have on our 
statute books, and their relationship to the whole process of collective 
bargaining. 

I should like to call before the subcommittee as the first witness Mr. 
Roy H. Stevens. Mr. Stevens, I believe, is the field representative of 
the United Steelworkers of America, CIO. Would you come forward, 
Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Angoff, do you wish to join Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Ancorr. I do. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Samuel E. Angoff, attorney at law. Are 
you representing the United Steelworkers, CIO? 

Mr. Ancorr. Region 1, the New England region. 

Senator Humpurey. I will ask you gentlemen to take an oath as to 
your testimony. Will you please raise your right hands. 

Do you swear that the testimony you shall give at this proceeding 
shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. I do. 

Mr. Ancorr. I do. 


Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Stevens, you may proceed. 


4 
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TESTIMONY OF ROY H. STEVENS, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO; AND SAMUEL E. ANGOFF, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Srevens. My name is Roy H. Stevens. Iam a field representa- 
tive for the United Steelworkers Union of America, CIO. My address 
is8 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Murpvock. Mr. Stevens, did I not read recently that you had 
been voted some kind of award for working on labor relations 4 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. In April I received the Berlin Award from 
the Holy Cross Institute of Industrial Relations. The Berlin Award 
was issued to a labor representative and to a management representa- 
tive this year on the basis of outstanding contribution to sound labor- 
management relationships. 

During February and March of 1937, the 750 employees of the Reed 
& Prince Manufacturing Co., located in Worcester, Mass., joined the 
Steelworkers Organizing Committee, predecessor to the United Steel- 
workers of America. The company manufactures screws and bolts 
and other spec ‘ialties. 

On M: arch 20, 1937, parties signed an interim agreement that pro- 

vided that a psc agreement would be signed later. Negotiations 
broke down and a strike was called on May 25, 1937. After 8 weeks, 
the strike was broken by an injunction and by police action. The 
Injunction was granted against the union because its demands for 
union security and arbitration were then held to be illegal in Massa- 
chusetts by the judge hearing the case. 

Mr. Surorer. Mr. Stevens, as I understand it, during that first 8 
weeks the plant was completely shut down? 

Mr. Srevens. The plant was completely shut down. No effort was 
made to operate. 

Mr. Surorer. Is it operating today 

Mr. Stevens. It is operating parti: ally today. 

On January 2, at the time of the strike, there were 950 employees 
in the bargaining unit. It is my understanding that there are 130 
or 140 or thereabouts peop le in the pli unt, inc luding probably 20 people 
who were never e mp lovee ‘s of the « company. 

Mr. Suroyer. Has that been more or less the constant situation for 
the last 6 months? 

Mr. Stevens. I would say that it has been the situation for the last 
4months. Prior to that there were 40, 50, 60. 

Mr. Mcrnock. Mr. Stevens, you are now discussing the current 
dispute; are you not / 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Senator Humrurery. May I identify these gentlemen for you? 
This is Mr. Shroyer, of the staff of the committee, and this is Mr. 
Murdock. Both are legal counsel, and they shall have the privilege 
of interrogating as we go along, and you just reply to them as their 
questions come forth. 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. This question, I believe, pertained to the cur- 
rent strike, as to whether or not they were operating. 

Mr. Murvock. In the prepared statement in this paragraph you 
were discussing the 1937 strike ? 

Mr. Srevens. That is correct. 
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Mr. Mcurpock. Now, you say that the clauses in the contract were 
held to be illegal, and that an injunction was granted ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Murvock. Do you know whether or not the union appealed 
from that decision ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; the union did appeal, but the judge dismissed 
the case, as I understand it, on the basis that the question was not moot, 
that the strike was over. 

Mr. Murpvock. The strike having been broken in the meantime? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Munrpock. Now, Mr. Stevens, are you an employee of Reed & 
Prince? 

Mr. Stevens. No; I am not. I am a representative of the Steel- 
workers Union. 

Mr. Murpock. Were you ever an employee? 

Mr. Srevens. I was an employee of this company from August 1933 
until May 25, 1937. 

Mr. Murvock. So that you were an employee during the course of 
this dispute; is that right? 

Mr. Stevens. The first dispute; that is correct. I was discharged 
by the company. They would not give me my job back when the strike 
was broken, and I was later ordered reinstated by the National Labor 
Relations Board in the case that went to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Murpock. Were you paid back wages ? 

Mr. Stevens. I was paid back wages. 

Senator Humenrey. Proceed, Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Stevens. The National Labor Relations Board subsequently 
found the company guilty of refusing to bargain in good faith and in 
general interfering with the rights of its employees in case No. 1-C- 
307. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, the decision referred to by the witness 
is reported in 12 N. L. R. B. 97; also in 4 L. R. R. M. 208, and with your 
permission I would like to offer a copy of the decision, and ask that it 
be Incorpor ated in the appendix as subcommittee exhibit No. 1. 

Senator Humpnrey. The reference made by Mr. Murdock shall be 
incorporated in the appendix as subcommittee exhibit No. 1. 

(See appendix, subcommittee exhibit No. 1, p. 143.) 

Senator Humpnrey. Proceed, Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Stevens. On April 2, 1941, the First Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld the findings of the National Labor Relations Board on a peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari. 

I would like to offer the First Circuit Court’s decision as of that 
date in the case as an exhibit. 

Senator Humpurey. That shall be noted as exhibit No. 1 for the 
Steelworkers, CIO. Will you offer that at this time? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

(See appendix, Steelworkers exhibit No. 1, p. 163.) 

Mr. Stevens. On July 2, 1941, the United States Supreme Court 
denied certiorari on the company’s appeal from the decision of the 
First Circuit Court of Appeals. 

By this time, 4 years had elapsed and the local union was broken. 
The international union signed an agreement with the company on 
October 3, 1941, that contained many undesirable features; but, with 
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the employees within the plant afraid to become active in the union, 
it was not in a position to do better. 

I would like to offer the agreement between the Steelworkers and 
Reed & Prince in 1941. It is attached to the statement. 

Senator Humpurey. We shall note that as exhibit No. 2, Steel- 
workers, CIO. Is there further identification ? 

Mr. Ancorr. Dated October 3, 1941, between Reed & Prince Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Steelworkers Organizing Committee, Local 
1315. At that time the United Steel workers was known as SWOC, 
the first constitutional convention not having been held. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you, Mr. Angoff. 

(See appendix, Steelworkers exhibit No. 2, p. 175.) 

Mr. Srevens. The contract continued in effect -until late in 1944, 
when the company raised the question of representation. The union, 
at that time, attempted to negotiate changes in the contract without 
success, and the dispute was certified to the War Labor Board. The 
company raised the question as a result of that dispute that the union 
no longer represented the majority. 

The union submitted a petition to the National Labor Relations 
Board for an election, but later withdrew the petition. The local had 
been completely broken and the union was not able to prove that it 
then represented a majority. 

Senator Humpurey. Was that in 1944? 

Mr. Srevens. 1945, sir. 

In the spring of 1950 the plant was again organized with many 
new employees. The union was certified on July 20, 1950. The 
union was unable to arrange a meeting with the company for 8 weeks. 
Negotiations were started on September 15, 1950. 

Mr. Murpock. For the record, Mr. Stevens, this certification on 
July 20, 1950, was by the National Labor Relations Board; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murvock. And was the result of an election ? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpocx. Do you recall the vote in the election ? 

Mr. Srevens. Four hundred and forty-nine to three hundred and 
four, I believe, was the count. 

Mr. Murpock. What are the figures? 

Mr. Srevens. Four hundred and forty-nine in favor of union and 
three hundred and four against. 

Mr. Murpvock. There was no other party on the ballot ? 

_ Mr. Srevens. It was just a question of yes or no with the United 
Steelworkers. 

Shortly after the employees organized, some of the people active 
in the union were called to the personnel oflice and questioned at 
length over alleged violations of company rules. The union asked 
for an interim grievance procedure so that these people could have 
representation. This request was refused by the company. To date, 
the parties have had 21 negotiating sessions, 12 of which were at- 
tended by State and for Federal conciliators. 

The company showed little desire to meet and, when they did, it 
was only for a few hours. At all meetings, a stenotypist was em- 
ployed by the company. The union objected to the use of the steno- 
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typist because it hindered the free flow of discussion so necessary to 
true collective bargaining. As a result of the refusal of the comp: ny 
to bargain in good faith, the union called a strike on January 2, 1951. 

Mr. Suroyer. On the question of the stenotypist, I think I noticed 
some place in your exhibit that the union was refused a copy of the 
transcript. 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. We asked for a copy and it was 
refused. 

Mr. Suroyer. It always seems to me that there may be situations 
where it might be well to have a court reporter or stenotypist avail- 
able because a lot of times nobody seems to know what they agreed 
on before. But in those instances, it seems to me your case is better 
if there is a refusal to give both sides a copy of the notes. 

Mr. Ancorr. May I add that not only did the company refuse to 
give the union a copy of the stenotypist” s report of the negotiations, 
but refused and failed to give the trial examiner sent down by the 
NLRB a copy of the negotiating record to see whether or not in fact 
the company was bargaining i in ‘good faith. 

Mr. Stevens. They also refused to give them to the Federal con- 
ciliators who requested them. 

Senator Humenrey. In other words, the stenotypist was employed 
primarily and wholly for the record of the company. 

Mr. Srevens. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. And is it true that no stenotypist’s report 
was made available to any Federal agency involved in this dispute? 

Mr. Srevens. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Nor did you at any time receive a copy of the 
stenotypist’s report ? 

Mr. Srevens. I never did. 

Senator Humpnurey. Were such reports prepared after the steno- 
typist made the manual transaction of preparing the notes / 

Mr. Srevens. I saw what I believed to be the prepared report in 
the company’s possession at different times. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Angoff, do you know whether or not the pro- 
priety of the use of a stenographer in collective bargaining sessions 
has ever been adjudicated ? 

Mr. Ancorr. I would not call it adjudicated, but Governor Brad- 
ford, of Massachusetts, I believe, in the year 1946 or 1947, appointed 
a so-called Slichter committee headed by Prof. Sumner Slichter, of 
Harvard. It was a tripartite set-up, there being equal representation 
on the part of labor, management, and the public. In their hearings 
and investigations they took up this question of having a stenotypist 
present or a stenographer present. As I understand it, and as I recall 
it, and that report has been printed by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, they looked with disfavor upon the presence of a stenotypist 
or those parties using electrical devices during the course of negotia- 
tions on the ground that their use was a psychological obstacle 
to free collective bargaining. When you are watching a stenotypist or 
a recording going on you don’t indulge in the free give-and-take that is 
so necessary for bona fide collective bar gaining. 

Mr. Mvurpock. Was that the basis of your objection to the use of a 
stenotypist at these sessions ? 

Mr. Ancorr. I was not there in 1950. I was there in 1987 when 
there were microphones in the room and the negotiators had to talk 
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into them. One would sit while a dise recorded those conversations, 
and certainly we could not bargain very well in that kind of atmos- 
phere. 

Senator Humpenurey. Mr. Angoff, is your background that of an at- 
torney representing clients in labor relations? 

Mr. Ancorr. I have represented labor unions only since 1929. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you had a good deal of experience in this 
field ? 

Mr. Ancorr. I have been in a few thousand negotiations. 

Senator Humrnrey. How many times have you run into this situ- 
ation of the use of a stenotypist ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr. This is the-only time we have ever run into it. In 
other situations, when an agreement on a certain clause has been 
reached, we have called in a girl to take it down, and mark it down 
as a tentative agreement. gut we never have stengtypists present 
otherwise. As a matter of fact, the employers object to it. 

Senator Humpnrey. You said there have been times when you have 

eached a tentative verbal or oral agreement that you have called in a 
aan apher or stenotypist or court reporter to take down what has 
been arrived at as an oral ; agreement: is that correct / 

Mr. Ancorr. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. As a memorandum of a tentative proposal on 
the negotiations ? 

Mr. Aneorr. That is correct. Otherwise they have not been present. 

Mr. Suroyer. If I may comment on that same issue, I do not think 
it is as infrequent in other parts of the country. I know back during 
the war in Ohi o in the Midwest section it became such an issue that 
the regional War Labor Board in Cleveland issued an order forbid- 
ding ste pbeciata in collective bargaining negotiations. It was quite 
controversial there. It may not have been in New England. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let us proceed. I think we have gotten that 
po nt very ciear now. 

Mr. Srevens. Shortly after the strike was called, re present: itives of 
he Massachusetts Board of Cone “ili ation and Arbitration and of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service proposed that the issue 


be submitted to arbitration. This proposal was accepted by the union 
and rejected by the company. The State of Massachusetts acting 
through its board of conciliation and arbitration, after a public hear- 


ing, found the company re enue for the existence and continuance 
of the strike. 

I-would like to offer the State board’s findings in this case as an 
exhibit. It is attached to the statement, dated March 

Senator Humpurey. We shall note that exhibit as United Steel. 
workers’ exhibit No. 3. 

Is there any further ident ification th: at you W ish to mi: ake of i it / 

Mr. Srevens. It is on the letterhead of the Commonwealth of 
M: ASSAC ai Department of Labor rg Industries, Board of Con- 

iation and Arbitration, dated March 1, 1951. 

“Senator 1 MPHREY. Thank you. That is adequate. 

(See appendix, Steelworkers exhibit No. 3, p. 179.) 

Mr. Suroyer. Mr. Stevens, is that the usual practice in Massachu 
setts, now ¢ Is the law still in effect ? 

Mr. Srevens. It is still in effect. 
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Mr. Suroyer. How do you institute it? In other words, how is 
the State board called in to make this type of finding? Does one of 
the parties ask for it, or what happens? 

Mr. Srevens. The State board, whenever there are negotiations 
under way, may assign a man to assist the parties. We will inform 
them that there is a deadlock. They then assign what is known in 
Massachusetts as a labor adjuster. If they fail to adjust the dispute 
through conciliation and a strike ensues, they can hold the hearings. 

Mr. Suroyer. Who would initiate them ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. I don’t know the mechanics of it. 

Mr. Ancorr. We do. Massachusetts being one of the most indus- 
trial States in the country has had this law on the books for some 75 
years or,more, Under chapter 150, section 3, as I recall the statute, 
either party or the State itself, through this board, can institute a sort 
of show-cause hearing to determine who caused the strike; or who is 
responsible for its continuation. 

Mr. Suroyer. I suppose the theory is to bring public opinion to 
bear on the strike. 

Mr. Ancorr. That is entirely correct: 

Mr. Surorer. Did the company participate in this hearing? 

Mr. Srevens. No; they failed to show up. 

Senator Humrurey. These proceedings under the so-called labor 
adjuster are voluntary, are they not? 

Mr. Ancorr. You were asked to appear. | 

Senator Humrenrey. But as far as recommendations and conclusions 
on the part of any labor adjuster are concerned, they are strictly 
voluntary ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr. There is no coercion of any kind. The board has also 
been tripartite, supposedly set up on that basis the chairman is a 
public representative and the other two come from labor and industry 
respectively. But the Governors of Massachusetts have tried to ap- 
point De ree rats and Republicans, and the chairman is a Republican 
ap ypointed | ry Senator Saltonstall several years ago. It is entirely 
voluntary and not coercive at all. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Angoff, does this board use the sub} ena / 

Mr. Ancorr. The board can use a subpena. It very seldom does. 

Mr. Murpock. Is this procedure usually effective in settlement of 
disputes ¢ 

Mr. ANGOoFP. Except in the case of Reed & Prince, I think it is. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, its record has been a com 
mendable one. 

Mr. Ancorr. Very good. As a rule the public attitude toward a 
wrongdoer influences the wrongdoer to settle. I know it has worked 
that way as far as labor is concerned. When the State board makes 
a ruling against us, we accept it. 

Senator Humpurey. I am inquisitive and interested in this pro- 
cedure. How many other States have a similar procedure? Do you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr. I don’t think there is another New England State that 
has this procedure. I don’t know about the rest of the country. 

Senator Humpnurey. Is there any way that we could get for our 
records a copy of that law? 

Mr. Ancorr. Yes. It is chapter 150 of the General Laws of Massa- 
chusetts, section 3. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Would you be willing to provide that for us? 

Mr. Ancorr. I shall as soon as I get back. 

Senator Humprnrey. And any written descriptive material as to the 
operation of the board. 

Mr. Ancorr. I would be very happy to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humrnrey. I would like to have it. 

(The information referred to is on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Suroyer. I notice, in the report that you filed as an exhibit with 
this committee, they base it solely on the refusal to arbitrate. Was 
that the sole issue before them ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr. That was not the sole issue at the time. We reviewed 
every issue in negotiations. 

Mr. Sevens. It was a public hearing attended by about 400 people 
in an auditorium in Worcester. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Stevens, before you go into another subject, was 
the strike effective? Are you able to compute the percentage of em- 
ployees who went on strike ? 

Mr. Srevens. They all went on strike, and the plant did not operate 
for a matter of 6 or 8 weeks or thereabouts, or possibly longer. Then 
the company through its paymaster started back-to-work ‘movement, 
and they were able to recruit, out of the 950, about 50 people who went 
back to work. 

Mr. Murpock. And is the strike still effective ? 

Mr. Srevens. It is still effective from our point of view. The com- 
pany is probably getting 10 or 15 percent of its normal production, in 
our opinion. Of course, we have no figures to buttress that. It is 
just the impression we have from the information we have gathered. 

Mr. Murpock. Have you had a picket line all that time! 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; we have. A picket line has been maintained 
since January 2 of this year. 

Mr. Murpock. It is still functioning; is it not? 

Mr. Stevens. Still functioning; yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Proceed, Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Srevens. On March 2, 1951, Alden Reed, company treasurer, 
sent all employees a letter which stated in part: 

If you do not return, the company has no alternative than to train new 
permanent employees to take the jobs that you have vacated. 

I would like to offer his letter of March 2, 1951, which is attached to 
the statement as an exhibit. 

Senator Humpnurey. That would be exhibit No. 4 of the United 
Steelworkers, CIO. 

(Steelworkers exhibit No. 4 is as follows:) 


STEELWORKERS Exutipit No. 4 


Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester, Mass., March 2, 1951. 
To Our Employees: 

It is apparent that a large number of our employees desire to return to work. 
Many have already come back to work. In view of this, we feel that we should 
resume full operation. 

All employees reporting will be restored to work without discrimination or 
loss of service credits. You may report for work at 7 a. m. or later if you so 
desire. 

We would naturally prefer to operate the plant with the employees who were 
in our employ on December 31, 1950, rather than train new ones. If you do 
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not return, the company has no other alternative than to train new permaneut 
employees to take the jobs which you have vacated, We trust this will not be 
necessary. 
Yours truly, 
ALDEN REED 

Mr. Stevens. On May 21, 1951, by letter to all employees, Alden 
Reed offered a vacation to all employees who worked 3 weeks in 1951 
prior to June 19. These two letters contained threats and offers of 
benefits to the employees for deserting their concerted activities. 

Senator Humenrey. Do you have the letter on vacations 4 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; that letter is attached. 

Senator Humpurey. That will be exhibit No. 5, United Steel 
workers, CIO. 

(Steelworkers exhibit No. 5 is as follows :) 


STEELWORKERS EXHIsir No. 5 


REED & PRINCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Worcester, Mass., May 21, 1951 

Re factory vacation policy, 1951. 
To Our Employees and Their Families: 

Following the plan for the past several years, there will be no plant shut-down 
for vacation this year. 

1. Vacation pay will be granted to employees who are actively employed here 
on June 19, 1951, and who have worked here not less than 3 weeks between 
January 2, 1951, and June 19, 1951, as follows: 


Service completed on June 19, 1951: Vacation pay 
6 months and over but under 1 year____..-__--__--__- EM ly 
i your and over Gut under 2 yeara Se. _. 40 hours, 
2 years and over but under 3 years___._-.____-____ casita acc cau Se 
3 years and over but under 4 years__-__- SE ae ..... 56 hours 
4 years and over but under 5 years__-.--_-___-- ease caicinagli io wid coniieteags | 
DF CI Whiten oth eteerieieeewnics SL LTR RRM. SS 
» 


2. Vacation pay will be determined from the employee's average hourly earn- 
ings for a 3 weeks’ period, multiplying this average rate by the number of vaca- 
tion hours granted. 

3. Those employees who left Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. to enter the 
armed services will have their time in the armed services added to their length 
of time worked at Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. in figuring their vacation 
pay. 

+. Vacation pay will be distributed on Tuesday, June 19, 1951. 

5. Vacation pay is subject to old-age pension and withholding tax, 

6. Deductions for war-bond purchases will not be made from vacation pay. 

Notrt.—A lay-off for less than a year for reasons beyond the control of the 
employee does not break the service but merely adds nothing to the time of 
service, 

A discharge for cause, or a quit, does break the service. 

Any employee not having been employed by Reed & Prince Manufacturing 
Co. for 1 year or more loses all previous service credits. 

Sincerely, 
ALDEN REED. 

Mr. Srevens. Meetings of the employees were arranged by Theo- 
dore H. Johnson, company paymaster, and his brother, Charles Ward 
Johnson, for the purpose of organizing a back-to- work movement. 

By the way, both of these two men were engaged in the back-to- 
work activities of the company in 1937 when they successfully broke 
the union, Charles Ward Johnson subsequently went to jail for tak- 
ing money from the ch fund left in his care. He was an attorney. 
He was disbarred in 1939. In 1951 he engaged in the same activity. 

Foremen solicited phen i go back to work. The same activities 
in 1937 were found to be illegal by the Board. 
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The National Labor Relations Board issued a complaint dated 
April 13 against the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. charging it was 
engaged in unfair labor practices. Hearings were held for 5 days 
starting April 30 in this case No. 1-CA- 865. The trial examiner's 
intermediate report again found the company guilty of bargaining in 
bad faith and interfering with, restraining, and. coercing its employees 
within the meaning of section 8 (a) and (1) of the act. The company 
was found guilty of continuing the same illegal activities started in 
193 

The trial examiner’s report is attached to the statement, and I offer 
it as a union exhibit. 

Senator Humpnurey. It will be noted as United Steelworkers exhibit 
No. 6. 

(See appendix, Steelworkers exhibit No. 6, p. 180.) 

Mr. Murpock. In connection with the 1937 activities, the name of 
Gallagher was mentioned. He is still connected with Reed & Prince? 

Mr. Stevens. No; he did not participate in their affairs in 1950 and 
1951 as far as I know. 

Mr. Murpocx. I wonder if you would describe his activities in 1937. 

Mr. Stevens. He was a witness in 1937 in the NLRB proceedings. 
He came into town, hired a newspaperman, and engaged a suite or a 
series of rooms in the hotel in the center of town and started i issuing 
communiqués as a general engaged in battle. The communiqués called 
the unions names and misre presented the issues in the strike. He also 
advised the company as to their tactics in the negotiating sessions with 
the union. He had the company president go on the r: adio and make 
a plea to go back to work. Cartoons were sent out calling the union 
representatives Communists and swindlers and everything bad that 
you could think of. He was also engaged by some other companies in 
Worcester for a short while. 

Mr. Murpocx. For the same purpose ? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Is he presently within the same area ? 

Mr. Stevens. Not so far as I know. 

Senator Humpnurey. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Srevens. The union looks upon collective-bargaining contracts 
as containing two types of clauses. One type involves principles, such 
as union security, check-off, seniority, and arbitration. 

Mr. Murpock. Would you explain what you mean by union 
security ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. Union security means a modified union shop or main- 
tenance of membership. It does not include closed shop. In this 
particular instance we had proposed a union-shop provision to the 
company. We offered, when they objec fe to that, a maintenance-of- 
membership provision: and we told the company that we would be 
willing to waive any form of union security if the other clauses or 
prov isions or articles of the contract could be : agreed to. 

Senator Humprrey. This is in your negotiations in 19514 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

The other type is economic issues, those involving monetary benefits. 
Two patterns of employee's benefits exist in Worcester and vicinity. 
One exists in the steel and wire industry, and the other, in the met tal- 
fabricating plants. Reed & Prince M: anufacturing Co., in the opinion 
of the union, belongs in the metal-fabricating pattern, where wages 
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are somewhat lower on the average than the steel and wire industry, 
but which provides for paid holidays. 

The issues between the parties as to what should be in the contract 
are as follows: 

1. Union security: 

Union position: The union asked for union shop, told the company 
it would acept maintenance of membership and would waive union 
security altogether if the other provisions of the contract could be 
resolved. 

Company position: Company is opposed to any form of union se- 
curity and would make no concession in return for the union’s willing- 
ness to drop union security. 

. Check-off : 

U nion position: The union asked the company to deduct union dues 
from employees who authorized such deductions in writing but would 
forego this proopsal if other sections of the contract were acceptable 
and if the comapny would allow dues committeemen to collect dues at 
reasonable times in the plant so as not to interfere with production, a 
privilege the company now extends to representatives of the mutual 
relief association. 

Senator Humenrey. What is the mutual relief association ? 

Mr. Srevens. That is an association of Reed & Prince employees 
organized for the purpose of paying weekly sick benefits. It does not 
engage in collective bargaining. It is strictly a sick-benefit associa- 
tion. 

Company position: The company refused to agree to the check-off 
provision and refuses to grant the union the privilege of collecting 
dues 1 in the plant at reasonable times: 

Arbitration : 

Union position: The union proposed that the final step of the griev- 
ance procedure be arbitration. 

Company position: The company refused arbitration of disputes 
arising out of interpretation or application of the contract and replied 
that the union could strike to settle grievances. 

We are not satisfied with that type of arrangement. We think it 
encourages strikes, and we have a sincere desire to live harmoniously 
and friendly with an employer with whom we have a contract. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did your contract include a provision or article 
known as the grievance procedure / 

Mr. Srevens. It did. We reached an oral understanding of the 
various steps of the grievance procedure, but we could not agree upon 
a final step. 

Mr. Murpock. What were the steps? 

Mr. Srevens. In the first instance, an employee could go to his fore- 
man and present a grievance with or without a union steward; and, if 
he was unsuccessful in making a settlement there, the matter could be 
taken up with the man next higher in authority with the company. 
We had some difficulty in finding out who that is. The company nego- 
tiators did not know their chain of command very well. But it would 
be someone of the equivalent of plant superintendent. 

If the grievance was not settled at that step, it could go to the 
industrial-relations section of the company. If it still was not settled, 
the matter could be taken up by a union representative, an interna- 
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tional representative, with an executive of the company. We had 
reached an oral agreement on those steps. Then the company pro- 
posed in this last step, if the grievance was not settled, that the 
employees could go out on strike. Our proposal was arbitration. 

Seniority : 

Union position: The union proposed the same principles and pro- 
cedures now in effect in other shops which give job security to em- 
ployees in proportion to their length of service. These principles also 
provide the company with qualified employees, giving proper con- 
sideration to ability to do the job. 

Company position: The union proposal was rejected by the com- 
pany, which submitted a counterproposal that provided for evaluation 
of some 12 factors, including force, power, caliber, faculty, talent, 
efficiency, and proficiency, before length of service would be considered. 

They got these words out of a dictionary that they came to me 
collective-bargaining sessions with, and we are puzzled to this day ¢ 
to how this type of seniority would work, if it would be able to nok 
at all. 

Senator Humrurey. Have you been able to differentiate between 
“efficiency” and “proficiency” 

Mr. Stevens. I do not. I do not know how these words would be 
evaluated. 

Mr. Murvock. What about “force” and “power”? 

Mr. Stevens. I am puzzled as to how they would be evaluated. 

They also had as considerations, incidentally, United States citizen- 
ship. They have hired displaced persons since the end of the war, 
and they have other people who are not citizens that would not receive 
the same treatment as citizens. They made quite an issue of that in 
1937, and they brought it up again in 1950 and 1951. Also, as a con- 
sideration in seniority, was a matter of where you lived. They 
wanted preference to be given to people who lived in the city of Wor- 
cester and the adjoining towns. They would make a concession there 
by adding a few more towns, other than the adjoining towns and 
Worcester. We cannot see w hy the company should be interested in 
where an “employee lives. If he lives two towns removed from 
Worcester, that should be his privilege, and should not be a considera- 
tion in rehiring or retention. 

Senator Humpnrey. As long as he gets to work. 

Mr. Srevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Anoorr. May I interrupt by saying that is particularly true 
where you have housing shortages in a city such as Worcester and 
adjoining towns. A man has to live someplace. As long as he gets 
to work on time, we don’t see why it makes a difference. 

Senator Humpnrey. I think the committee would accept that; the 
man has to live someplace. 

Is it common practice, in maintenance of a job with the company, 
as to the location of the employee's residence ? 

Mr. Ancorr. Not as long as the employee gets to work on time. 
This is just an additional fact to make seniority—that is length of 
service—unimportant. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Stevens, would not the effect of these ambiguous 
considerations be to completely destroy the seniority principle ? 

Mr. Srevens. We felt that it would do just that. 
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Mr. Mcurpock. Would you think that was the purpose of the com- 
pany in offering these ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. We did. We felt that they could take one of these 
things and m: ake what we call sweetheart deals ; that is, take a favorite 
of the boss or superintendent and retain him on the basis that he had 
more caliber than someone else even though he had less service. It 
was a device to short-circuit seniority. 

Senator Humpurey. Let me ask you, in your union-security pro- 
gram, is it not the prerogative of the employer to dismiss an employee 
duri ing a trial or probationary period / 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; all our contracts provide for a probationary 
period during which time the company can discharge an employee with 
no appeal. The probationary period runs from 30 to 60 days. 

Senator Humrnurey. Would it follow then that seniority in terms 
now of days, months, and years on the job would be qui alified by this 
probationary period, thereby meaning that the employee had served 
well, and the presumption is that through experience he is an im 
proved or more efficient worker ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. That is correct. We proposed a seniority clause which 
they ridiculed. It went something like this, if you care to have me 
explain it briefly. It is in effect in some plants. We make a list of all 
the employees in the bargaining unit, and after their names place 
the jobs that they have done while the ‘y were employees of the com- 
pany, or jobs which they could do based upon their skill with the 
company. For example, if a man ran a certain type of header ma- 
chine, which is a job they have here, we would classify him as a header 
operator. If his experience was limited to one machine, and there 
were other machines similar, we would give him credit for skills in 
that occupation, He would be allowed to re pli we junior e mplovees in 
the occupations with which he had experience in the company. If he 
exhausted his seniority on the skilled jobs, he would then have a right 
to replace a junior employee in the ee pool. The labor pool would 
consist of unskilled jobs. We have worked this seniority out with 
many companies in and around Worcester, and it makes lay-offs and 
rehiring very orderly and does away with grievance and friction 
which sometimes come about when there is no organized seniority 
system. 

"Senator Humpurey. Do members of your union understand this 
procedure so that they know, in the case of a lay-off due to shortage 
of material or lack of orders, that there will be that type of procedure 
followed ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct, sir. There is a list in the employment 

office of the company. Every employee is on the list, and you can go 
there at any time and see where you stand. If six people were to be 
laid off, you would know what job you would go to or whether or not 
you would be laid off. It would be almost automatic. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Stevens, did your demand for seniority rules 
include a demand for superseniority for union stewards ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. No: we did not propose that. We would like to have 
superseniority for the union stewards; but, knowing the type of com- 
pany, we tried not to irritate them all the more. Their former attorney 
used to refer to that type of clause as a union-promotion type of clause, 
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which he resisted vigorously. We let that go by the board here in an 
a to reach an agreement with the company. 

. Posting of job openings, joint safety committee, leaves of ab- 
sence: The union made the usual proposals on this subject to the 
company, but they were all rejected. The company refused to do 
a these points. 

Wages: The wages at Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. are 
ite than are now being paid for comparable jobs in central Massa- 
chusetts. A recent Bureau of Labor Statistics survey on wages being 
paid in Worcester bears this out. 

I would like to offer as an exhibit the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey for Worcester for the machine-tool and machine-tool-accessory 
industry, which have jobs comparable to those being performed at 
Reed & Prince. 

Senator Humpurey. We shall note that as United Steelworkers 
exhibit No. 7, the BLS wage data. 

(Steelworkers exhibit No. 7 was placed on file with the subcom- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Stevens. I would like to offer a comparison of wages being 
paid at Reed & Prince. I drew off the averages as developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and made a comparison between those 
averages and the maximums now being paid at Reed & Prince accord- 
ing to their own figures. 

Senator Humpurey. We shall note that in the appendix as United 
Steelworkers CIO exhibit No. 8. The subtitle is *Wage Comparison.” 

(See appendix, p. 188.) 

Mr. Stevens. On October 2, 1950, the company made its only pro- 
posal to the union that would change any practice the company had 
instituted prior to the certification of the union. The company pro- 
osed a 10-cents-per-hour wage increase, provided no further negotia- 
tions be held on this point. That is on the matter of a general wage 
increase, ; 

Mr. Suroyver. You mean there would be no further discussion in 
this collective-bargaining agreement next year? 

sie Srevens. There would be no further discussion on the ee 
of a general wage increase in these bargaining sessions. They gave 
as their reason that other large fabricating companies in Wordadior 
were then making the same adjustment. These other companies are 
the Norton Co., the Morgan Construction Co., the Heald Co., and the 
Wyman & Gordon Co. When the union pointed out to Reed & Prince 
that these other companies already had higher wage scales, paid holi- 
days, group life insurance, group weekly “sick benefits and pensions, 
and that the company offer must be evaluated in the light of the whole 
pattern of economic benefits, the company replied that they were not 
interested in what was being done in other plants. You see, Reed & 
Prince do not have paid holidays; they have no group life insurance, 
no group weekly sick benefits, and no pension. Because of the refusal 





of the company to make any concession on holidays, insurance, and 
pensions, the union rejected the wage offer as being in: idequate. The 
union pointed out that the employees compl: tined of inequities be- 
tween rates on various jobs and of unjustified differentials between 
employees on the same job, and inadequate piecework rates. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Stevens, do you mean bf that an unjustified dif- 
ferential between time workers and pieceworkers / 
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Mr. Srevens. No; I mean two people working day work in the same 
occupation would have a differential in their rate. One would get 
$1.35 and another $1.25. 

Mr. Murpvock. Doing the same type of work? 

Mr. Srevens. Doing the same type of work; that is correct. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you indicate to the company that, if some of 
these fringe benefits were granted, the 10-cent offer would be ac- 
ceptable ? 

Mr. Srevens. I indicated that we would be able to probably reach 
an agreement on the matter of a wage increase if they could see their 
way clear to make some concessions on paid holidays and these other 
things that I mentioned, because these other things are already in 
effect in most of the larger plants in Worcester. I did propose, in the 
absence of any concession from the company on any of these fringe 
benefits, that the wage increase be 15 cents an hour, which the “y rejected. 

Mr. Surover. Did I not read someplace in one of your exhibits that 
the company actually did put the wage increase in effect ? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suroyer. Is that in your statement? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. As a solution for these problems, the union 
indicated that it would be willing to work out a job-classification sys- 
tem with a single wage rate for each job and would undertake a joint 
review of the methods of setting piecework prices. These offers were 
rejected by the company. They refused to change any rates-of-pay 
practices that they had established prior to the certification of the 
union in 1950, 

Mr. Murpockx. Mr. Stevens, do you know how these differentials 
came about ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. Well, they came about as a result of certain people 
who seem to fit better than others getting more money than the others 
in the same occupation—favoritism. 

Paid holidays: The union proposed that there would be six paid 
holidays, a practice in the Worcester fabricating plants. The company 
refused, stating that their year-end bonus was an offset against paid 
holidays. When asked if the company would be willing to include 
the year-end bonus in the contract, they replied “No.” The matter of 
whether or not the bonus would be paid each year would be determined 
by the board of directors. 

In other words, they wanted to use it as an offset, but they would 
not put it in the contract. 

Mr. Murpock. What is the rate of bonus? 

Mr. Srevens. The rate, I believe, is 40 hours’ pay for employees who 
have a year’s service or more. It is a fixed bonus. 

Mr. Murpock. Is 40 hours the basic workweek in the plant? 

Mr. Srevens. It is the basic workweek, but at times the employees 
work overtime. I believe they were working overtime last December, 
5 hours and probably longer in some departments. 

Mr. Murvock. When they work over 40 hours, do they get time and 
a half? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; they do. 

Hours of work: The union proposed a Monday-to-Friday work- 
week, as this company has no continuous operations. The union pro- 
posed that, when a holiday occurs on a workday, the sixth day of the 
workweek or Saturday be paid for at time and one-half, a practice in 
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all the larger plants in central Massachusetts. This proposal was re- 
jected by the company. 

In other words, if a holiday occurs on Monday, at Reed & Prince you 
work the following Saturday at straight time. Other plants pay time 
and a half for the usual sixth day. 

Mr. Murpock. What reason did they give for refusing to designate 
Monday to Friday as the workweek ? 

Mr. Stevens. In their written proposal to us on hours of work, 
they said that Monday to Friday would be the basic workweek except 
in cases of continuous operations and emergency crews. We asked 
them what their continuous operation was, and they said they had a 
hardening room where they heat-treated the screws. It works from 
Monday to Friday like everyone else, but if there is an overflow of 
work they will have that crew come in Saturday and Sunday, and it 
is not considered a continuous operation within the meaning of the 
words in the union agreements in the Worcester vicinity. 

We asked them what is an emergency crew. They said it would be 
some maintenance men. If something broke down, they would have 
the maintenance men come in week ends. We have no objection to 
that. But now they provide for time and a half for the maintenance 
work that is being performed on the week ends. The men work over 
40 hours. In other words, they work from Monday to Friday and 
take care of the emergency maintenance work on week ends at over- 
time rates. So they were proposing to us something less than they 
now provide themselves. 

Mr. Murpock. They did not refuse to agree to continue their present 
practice; is that correct? 

Mr. Srevens. They did not refuse to agree to continue their present 
practice. They were not quite clear as to what their present practice 
was. There was a difference of opinion between a couple of members 
of the company negotiating team. It never was straightened out by 
them. 

Mr. Murpock. Perhaps you ought to say what you mean by con- 
tinuous operations. 

Mr. Stevens. Continuous operations are operations of a long cycle. 
For example, in an open hearth or rod mill, once vou start an open- 
hearth furnace, it takes quite some time to get the heat up, and if it 
is charged it takes a day or two to tap it and some more time for the 
furnace to be cooled, when it has to be relined. In other words, the 
job runs 7 days a week. It is not feasible to shut the job down on 
Friday night and open it up again Monday because of the long process 
cycle involved. 

Mr. Murpock. Does it mean that the product in the machinery will 
be adversely affected unless the process is kept continuous ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator HumMenrey. Mr. Stevens, I want to present Senator Morse, 
a member of our subcommittee, and Mr. Angoff, Senator Morse. Sena- 
tor Morse, this is the Reed & Prince case. The gentlemen who are 
testifying represent the United Steelworkers, C 10, at this plant. 

Mr. Stevens. Pension plan: All of the larger industrial plants in 
Worcester and vicinity have a pension plan to supplement social 
security. Reed & Prince has none. The union proposed a pension 
plan in line with the practices in the area. The company said earlier 
in the negotiations that social security was enough, but lately they 
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said they studied pension plans but could not see their way clear to 
install one. 

Mr. Murpock. Will you explain what they meant by not seeing 
their way clear? : 

Mr. Srevens. They said, after reading books and so forth on 
pensions, they were disturbed as to what would happen to the business 
during lean years when their profits would be down. They didn’t 
know how to get around that problem. Other companies in nego- 
tiations where we have reached agreement upon pensions raised that 
question, and the union was able to satisfy them by working out an 
agreement with insurance companies that provided for a deposit 
administration type of contract for funding the pensions, whereby the 
employer in the years he was profitable could put more money into the 
fund and in the lean years put no amount or a small amount, all of 
which has met the approval of the Treasury Department, as I under- 
stand it, because these plans are now in effect. 

The company had never heard of the deposit administration type 
of funding, which raised the question in my mind as to how thoroughly 
they had studied the question. 

Senator Humpeurey. Just a question with reference to the fund- 
ing operations for the pension. A company, let us say, in the heavier 
profit years, you say, can build up its deposits fund for the pension 
program ? 

Mr. Srevens. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you familiar as to whether or not this is 
a legitimate deductible business item ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; it is. 

Senator Humpurey. Would it not be advantageous then in periods 
of high taxes, particularly where you have corporate taxes of high 
rates at the present time and excess profits and high corporate in- 
come-tax rates, to build up that fund at this time ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. It certainly would be advantageous to a company. It 
has stimulated companies in Worcester to establish pension funds. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, my point is that I think it is 
fair to say, particularly for steel plants, since 1940 they have been 

rather productive = profitable years. I am not saying each plant 

has had a good year, but, soni of the industry, there has been 
substantial net profit throughout the past 10 or 11 years. In any 
one of those years it was legal—in fact, it may be terme 1d economic ally 
desirable—to build up a deposit fund for the pension system. 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, si 

Senator Humpurey. kat thereby to deduct it from the gross income 
of the business, and thereby relieving the company of some of its tax 
burden. 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct, sir. In our pension agreements with 
the various companies in and around Worcester, we make a provision 
that the pension plan is subject to the approval of the Internal Rev- 
enue. In other words, it won’t become operative until the Internal 
Revenue has given us approval of the funding method agreed to. 

Mr. Murpock. They did not use present inability to pay as a 
ground ? 

Mr. Srevens. They did not use the fatcor of inability to pay at any 
time on any of the issues. In fact, that question was r: aised by us. We 
told the company that the only persuasive argument that they could 
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give us against paid holidays and a better wage scale, and so forth, 
was their ‘inability to pay, and they made it very clear that they were 
not stating they did not have the ability to pay. In fact, I have seen 
a financial statement on the company, and in one year on sales of 
$5,000,000 they made a $2,000,000 profit. 

Senator Humeurey. Is that gross or net ? 

Mr. Stevens. I believe it is net, sir. 

Group insurance: The company makes available Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield to its employees, and the cost is divided on a 50-50 basis. 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield are hospital and surgical benefits. There 
are no provisions for group life insurance or weekly sick or accident 
benefits. The union proposed that these two needed benefits be made 
available. The company refused, saying the present arrangements 
met the needs of the employees. 

Senator Humrurey. All the insurance benefits you have listed, are 
they not under the rules and regulations of the collector of internal 
revenue legitimately deductible as business expenses ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is it possible in the establishing of these re- 
spective insurance programs to build up funds? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir; there are reserves provided for in the insur- 
ance funds; particularly in the earlier years they are desirable be- 

cause, if you are putting in weekly sick benefits for the first time, em- 
ployees will often take advantage of that fact by having some oper: 
tion attended to which they have neglected because they could not 
afford to loaf and the cost would be high. So there are larger pre- 
miums charged in the earlier years in order to offset the greater cost. 

Senator Humpnrey. What I was referring to is that it is an accepted 
practice that under the pension fund system you do build up the de- 
posit fund in the heavy profit years. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I mentioned, and I think this can be substan- 
tiated, that it is to the company’s advantage, particularly when there 
are high tax rates, which we presently have, and are going to have 
even more so— 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir 

Senator Huwrnrey. The same principle, I do believe, from the other 
hearings we have had here, applies to group insurance programs. 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. That you can build up there again a deposit 
fund which is a legitimate business deductible item. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. And thereby providing for the relative lean 
years if and when they ever come. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir; that is being done. 

Senator Morse. May I ask the witness a question ? 

Does the company have any defense contracts with the Government, 
to your knowledge / 

Mr. Srevens. They did have, sir, with the Army Air Force, the 
Ordnance, and the Navy. 

Senator Morsr. Do they now? 

Mr. Srevens. According to information I have received, these con- 
tracts have been canceled because of the failure of the company to 
deliver. I was so informed , 
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Mr. Murvocx. Because of the failure of the company to deliver, 
did you say ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. I was so informed hy Mr. Emory, whom I 
understand to be an Army Air Force procurement officer, whom I met 
in the Pentagon. 

Senator Humrurey. Since we do have a Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act as a law of the land, and the purpose of the act is to promote 
collective bargaining and to insure harmonious and peaceful relation- 
ships between employers and employees, this being the law of the 1: we 
and very definitely the law of the land, what would you think of : 
proposal] pertaining to the procurement officers of the Government 
requiring companies and unions both, where a contract is let, that 
they must be able to produce a clean bill of health so iar. as abiding 
by good-faith collective bargaining and the procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Act ? 

Mr. Srevens. I should think that it would be a desirable thing. I 
should think it would be something that the Government would want 
because those companies and unions that have been able to make a suc- 
cess of collective bargaining certainly would be in a better position to 
fulfill their commitments to the Government than a company which 
was engaged in a guerrilla warfare with its employees. 

Senator Humenrey. In other words, if the established agency of 
the Government, in this case the NLRB, has found out that either the 
union or the company is bargaining in bad faith or is guilty of ~ ur 
labor practices which they do not in any way remedy, would it make 
sense to you—I am only asking the question—as a union re a nta- 
tive to have the procurement agency of the Government require a 
certification from the National Labor Relations Board that this opera- 
tion is in good faith, that it does meet the requirements of the law / 

Mr. Srrevens. Yes; I believe it does make sense to me, sir, and I] 
would be in favor of such a thing. 

Senator Humrurey. | am not particularly referring to this com 
pany as such. But there have been other instances brought to the 
committee’s attention, and my personal attention, where there has 
been an extended period of labor disputes where the National Labor 
Relations Board has already acted, and yet the company still has a 
sizable defense contract, and in violation of the labor-relations law 
proceeds to produce as a violator of a Federal law. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or two / 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Senator Morse. I apologize to you for being late. 

Senator Humpurey. I am sure the Senator will be able to get more 
out of this in 30 minutes than the chairman in an hour and a half. 

Senator Morse. There were two committees today. I have heard 
enough so it makes me feel as though it is just uae re I walked out in 
1944. Has this case been pending before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. It is before the full Board. The trial ex- 
aminer has issued his findings and recommendations. 

Senator Morss. It is now before the full Board ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. What jurisdiction do we have in the case? 

Senator Humpurey. Our jurisdiction in this case is only that of 
seeking information as to the application of the Labor Relations Act 
in a particular dispute. 
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Mr. Stevens. It is before the Board for the second time. This 
company was up before, and up to the Supreme Court in a previous 
case. They have said to us in negotiations as late as 2 weeks ago 
that, first, the Board is not going to sustain the trial examined, but “if 
it does, they are going to the Circuit Court of Appeals to reverse the 
full Board, and if the court does not reverse the Bo: ird, they are going 
to the United States Supreme Court. But if the Supreme Court 
should sustain the lower courts, the only thing they have to do to com- 
ply is to give us answers on six things that were raised in negotiations 
in addition to sending their employees a letter saying they were 
guilty of bargaining in bad faith. They have already given us an- 
swers. 

For example, the trial examiner said that they had not answered our 
proposal on bulletin boards, pensions, seniority and a couple of other 
things. So they have given us our answers now. The answers are 
“No” to all of these things. 

Senator Morse. Has not this company followed its rights and pre- 
rogatives under the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Srevens. They evidently have as they see them. But they have 
not accepted the preamble to the Labor-Management Act of 1947, 
and that is to engage in collective bargaining in good faith. 


Senator Morse. They have dealt with you “under the Taft- Hartley 
Act; have they not ? 


Mr. STEVENS. They have sat in meetings with us. 

Senator Morse. Nobody has ruled yet “that they have not complied 
with the Taft-Hartley Act; have they? 

Mr. Stevens. The trial ex: uminer has issued his findings and recom- 
mendations. 

Senator Morsr. After he gets through with it, and the Board gets 


through with it, they have their appeals to the courts under the Taft- 
Har tley Act. 


Mr. Stevens. They have; yes. 

Senator Morse. It takes time; does it not? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes; it does take time. The employees have been out 
on strike since January 2 of this year. We have tried to persuade them 
for 6 months, Senator, to be reasonable and reach an agreement with 
us without success, and we have tried to strike for 6 months without 
success. 

Senator Morse. That is the procedure under the Taft-Hartley Act; 
is it not? 

Mr. Srevens. I believe it is. We have been able to sign some 40 
agreements in and around Worcester in a period of the last 10 years 
without going through this. 

Senator Morse. Did you ever hear any opponents of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act on the floor of the Senate saying that any good lawyer who 
wanted to fight the union under the act could keep a union tied up in 
court for several years? Did you hear about that? 

Mr. Srevens. I have heard that said. All you have to do is sit with 
them and listen and delay. 

Senator Morse. Are you not experiencing that ? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. So are you really here testifying on this case or 


trying to tell the Americ - people what an outrageous legalism the 
Taft-Hartley Act really is? 
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Mr. Stevens. I am here in the hopes that the Senate, when they 
are considering labor legislation, will be aware that this problem does 
exist. 

Senator Morse. You better do something at the ballot boxes first. 
I have to go to another committee meeting, Mr. Chairman. It is 
very obvious what you have. You have a case that is stuck with 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The union is going to be wrecked by it. 

Senator Humrnrey. May I say to the Senator before he leaves 
the room, as he recalls a year ago a similar committee like this one 
made a study of certain cases, particularly in the textile field, as to 
the effect of the Taft-Harley Act in regard to labor-management rela- 
tions. This case has many facets to it, and I think one of the facets 
is What Senator Morse has appropriately pointed out, the long delay 
which is probable and possible under the act. 

Senator Morsr. Let me say for the record, Mr. Chairman, whenever 
you have an employer that wants to wreck a union under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and he wants to pay the price to wreck it, the legal tech- 
nicalities are there to wreck it. That is all you have here, and you 
might just as well close the place. 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to have the Senator return this 
afternoon, because his persuasive words move all of us. 

Senator Morse. I will be back. 

Mr. Suroyer. Did not the same thing happen to you under the 
Wagner Act? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Sunoy gr. So far as this provision is concerned, the refusal to 
bargain, the long delay to get a final order from the Supreme Court, 
it merely requires the company to start bargaining without any pen- 
alty in the meantime, and the same deficiency from your viewpoint 
will appear in both laws. 

Mr. Srevens. May I have counsel answer ? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. Mr. Angoff? 

Mr. Ancorr. I am now speaking for ‘myself, and not for the CIO or 
any other labor organization. I think in fairness to you, Mr. Shroyer, 
both under the Wagner Act, as we knew it prior to the amendments 
of 1947, and since that time, anyone who wants to take advantage of 
protracted procedures now, and who wanted to then, could, and ean 
do so under both acts. The question is, what are you going to do 
about it? 

Again speaking for myself, it seems to me that a chronic violator 
of the refusal to bargain provision of the act should be given more 
than a slap on the wrist. In Massachusetts, if Alden Reed was ar- 
rested for the first time for drunken driving, he would receive a small 
fine; the second time he would be fined more; and the third time he 
would go to jail. I think keeping 850 people out on strike, with their 
families sufferi ing as a result is certainly worse than drunken driving. 
It seems to me that it would be : appropriate to impose some penal or 
criminal sanctions on a chronic violator. Here is a violator fighting 
since 1937, although the courts have told him he was wrong. How- 
ever, he continues to flout the law. 

Mr. Suroyer. This might be a case where you could have expedited 
relief like a secondary boycott on the other side. 

Mr. Ancorr. That is one solution. The other is the imposition of 
criminal sanctions. In section 301, of the 1947 amendments, you have 
a $10,000 fine, I think, or a year in jail, or both. 
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Senator Humpurey. What is that under? 

Mr. Aneorr. Section 301 of the amendments of 1947 to the Wagner 
Act. If a union leader collects dues illegally, let us say, without a 
proper check-off—it has not been adequately interpreted—or if he 
collects pension funds illegally, and these are not all of the illustra- 
tions, he can go to jail for a year and get a $10,000 fine. 

Mr. Suroyer. Was there any possibility in this case of coming under 
contempt under the original case ? 

Mr. Anoorr. I wish you could answer that question. We have been 
begging the Board to do that. 

Mr. Suroyer. Did the original order run against the particular 
union who was charged in that case or all the unions / 

Mr. Ancorr. What case are you talking about now ? 

Mr. Surorer. The original case that was filed by the Steelworkers 
Organizing Committee, as I understand it. 

Mr. Ancorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suroyer. Did the order of the Board in the 1937 case say that 
the company cease and desist from refusing to bargain with the Steel- 
workers Organizing Committee, or did it go further so there would 
be a possible contempt case / 

Mr. Angorr. The decision is here, and I would rather rely on the 


record. The Board told the company to bargain in good faith and 
reinstate several people, including Mr. Stevens here, and to post cer- 
tain notices. They went through the motions. They gave a few 


hundred dollars to Mr. Stevens: I think two other persons, a brother 
and —_ about $5,000; one other a few hundred dollars; and then 
they sat down and said, “We will bargain with you,” and gave us 
the om possible contract they could get away with. Then our union 
withered away. 

So we won another election 10 or 12 years later, and we had to go 
through the whole procedure again. Mr. Reed will pay a few more 
thousand dollars to a few more people he will refuse to reinstate, and 
so forth. This may be in 1953, when the Supreme Court gets the 
ease. Then he will sit down and say “No” to all the usual things 
that the companies are requested to give. In 1960 we will have to 
call another strike under these circumstances. 

Mr. Surorer. Do you know whether there was any consideration 
given to a contempt action in that case? 

Mr. Ancorr. Yes; there has been. I think it is being discussed 
how, ; 

Mr. Stevens. We petitioned. 

Mr. Ancorr. For enforcement of the original circuit court order. 
But I don’t know what the Board will do about it. 

Mr. Murpock. May I for the record read paragraph 1 (a) of the 
Board’s order in the 1937 case, which will answer your question. The 
company was ordered: 


1. To cease and desist from (a) discouraging membership in the Steelworkers 
Organizing Committee and Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel and Tin 
Workers of North America, Local 1315, or in other labor organizations of its 
employees by discriminating— 


and so on. 
Have you attempted to institute contempt proceedings under that 
order ¢ 
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Mr. Ancorr. Yes. My associate handled that phase of it. I am 
not fully acquainted with the facts, but we explored it. 

Mr. Suroyer. It has to be done through the Board. 

Mr. Anoorr. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. The Board itself would have to be the initia- 
tor of the action. 

Mr. Ancorr. That is correct. 

Senator Humrurey. Because what it amounts to is that the order 
of the Board was upheld by the circuit court, and the circuit court’s 
order has been abrogated or violated. 

Mr. Anoorr. That is right. We have no independent status to en- 
force that order. The Board has to do it, and if it does not do it, we 
are out of luck. 

Senator Humprurey. Of course, we have the situation where the 
Board is overworked with a large number of cases. I think you should 
know that this committee has been going into that, and I think it is 
a fair statement to say that all members of the committee feel that 
there is a real administrative problem in the Board itself in handling 
many of these cases, particularly representation cases, and the unfair 
labor practice cases, where we have extremely long delays. 

Of course, it is this delay that works such a hards ship particularly 
in a representation case, upon the union. What is the average length 
of delay—400 days 

Mr. Murpock. Over 400 days. 

Senator Humrnrey. So you have a new union bargaining with an 
employer that has, let us say, no desire to bargain in what you might 

call good faith, 400 days expire and 400 days is better than a year 
ana a new union may be passé; it just fades out of existence. 

Mr. Murpock. May I just clear up one or two points by asking Mr. 
Angoff a question or twof I think you indicated that you would 
favor penal sanctions of some type with respect to a recalcitrant em- 
ployer who repeatedly violated the act. 

Mr. Ancorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you favor such sanctions in the case of a recalei- 
trant union which likewise repeatedly violated the act ? 

Mr. Ancorr. Again speaking for myself only, as long as the act 
is two-sided, I favor sanctions against both. As a matter of fact, 
there are already numerous sanctions against unions and union lead- 
ers. Mr. Lewis was fined $10,000 and his union was fined well over 
a million dollars for violating some law or some court order. I don’t 
see anything wrong in imposing sanctions against chronic violators 
of an act which disturbed the community and hurt thousands of 
people and those dependent upon them. Again I am speaking for 
myself, Mr. Murdock. 

Mr. Murpocs. In your opinion, is there any substantial distinction 
between repeated violation of this law and some other Federal law, 
say the income-tax law? 

Mr. Ancorr. I think a violation of this law is a more serious matter 
than the violation of the income-tax law. To be sure the public is 
hurt in both cases, and there should be deterrents. It seems to me 
that it is morally and ethically much more serious to violate a law 
which causes repeated strikes, the loss of thousands and thousands of 
dollars to a great many people; it is far more serious if one violates 
that kind of a law than if one violates the ordinary statutory criminal 
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prohibitions that are aimed to protect the Treasury or the funds of 
the public. 

I happen to know personally what it means to these people because 
I have attended their meetings and seen some of their expenditures. 
Here we are coming into school reopening next month, in September; 
the children of these people need shoes and clothes. Many of their 
parents are not working. Week after week they have to get some form 
of relief which is never adequate. 

Senator Humpurey. These is such a thing, too, as the rise in the 
cost of living. 

Mr. Ancorr. This company is so mean that it canceled the Blue 
Cross of these working people during the strike. We had to go out 
and raise $2,000 and $3,000 at a time so that the men and women 
dependent upon that Blue Cross insurance could be taken care of. 

Senator Humpurey. The point I think that is raised here, and I 
think we should keep pretty much to that point, is that here you have 
alaw. Obviously this law has political opponents and political oppo- 
nents. It is no secret to say that there are —— on both sides of 
the fence that feel the law is essentially sound. I do not think there 
are too many that would say that there is not some room for improve- 
ment. The proponents feel it is basically sound. The opponents feel 
itis not. Be that as it may, the fact of the matter is that where the 
Congress has legislated, and in this instance the Congress overrode 
the veto of the President, this is the law. Under the system of govern- 
ment we have, there is a law on the books and you are under obligation 
and responsibility to abide by the law. We have had people come in 
here before this subcommittee and flagrantly say we just do not abide 
by the law. Personally, that does not make much of an impression 
upon the chairman of this subcommittee. Whether the law is good 
or bad, the fact of the matter is that it is on the books and must be 
abided by during its period of operation. As Senator Morse said, the 
only answer to changing the law is to change either the philosophy of 
the lawmakers or to change the lawmakers themselves. Until that 
point is accomplished, the t ask of the responsibility of the participants 
under the law is to abide by it. 

The next question that comes up, How do you get people to abide 
by it? I think that is the weakness here. I think that is what we 
are pointing out. Whatarethesanctions? ‘There are sanctions under 
the law in some instances that are rather strict and strong, personali- 
ties such as fines and imprisonment. In this instance or in instances 
similar to this—I prefer not to make any generalization on this case, 
because we have not heard both parties yet—but in a case of con- 
tinued violation of both the National Labor Relations Board order, 
and the court, it appears that it is the responsibility of the Congress 
to find some means of sanction to compel obedience. Otherwise, the 
law means nothing. There is nothing worse than having a law on 
the statute book that is but a pious pk ititude, and a nice statement of 
ethics or principles, and with no compulsion or no sanction to enforce 
it. I think that is what you are referring to in this instance. 

Mr. Anecorr. I tried to answer the question. I think briefly sanc- 
tions should be imposed and I would be willing to have them im- 
posed upon all parties covered by the law. I might say we are in a 
dynamic field where the situ: ition changes from day to day, and Con- 
gress might reexamine and reexplore all of these’ problems periodi- 
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cally. This problem has been constant and nothing has been done 
about it. 

Senator Humrnrey. I think we also ought to know that before we 
come to a hasty conclusion that this is a field of human relations essen- 
tially, and what the Congress has ee to do is work on the prin- 
ciple of voluntarism. The right to strike is preserved. ‘That is con- 
sidered basic. The right of the employee to leave the plant and the 
right of the employer to close the plant are basic rights which Con- 
gress has tried to sustain in the passage of legislation dealing with 
labor-management relations. 

Therefore, I suppose it was the feeling of those who were the prime 
movers and planners of this legislation that the sanctions ought to be 
kept ata minimum. The hope is that people will have the good judg- 
ment and the reasonableness and the devotion to duty and responsi- 
bility to work within the pattern that is established and not to have 
the whiplash of Government to compel obedience. That is the hope. 
Maybe we have to go further than that. 

My own personal feeling is that the more voluntarism that you can 
have, appealing to people on the basis of good judgment, good sense, 
and sound community responsibility, the better the law is. Once you 
start into the field of compulsion, I do not think you can put the stop 
sign at any one patent point. That is the thing that has worried 
this member of the committee. 

Mr. Ancorr. We agree with you, and we are against compulsion as 
much as possible. There are some gentlemen who will probably 
testify later who will tell you about the moral ends of the strike and 
its aims. But you want to focus what we have to say here against 
the retreat in Korea when the strike started with a company making 
products and material which we were told by the Army and Navy and 
Air Force officers were high up on the essential list. You want to 
focus this discussion we are having against the following: An offer 
to arbitrate every issue, a State board making a ruling referred to 
previously by gentlemen of the clergy going to the company and try- 
ing without success to be helpful, the responsible city fathers and 
officers attempting to settle this situation on an amicable and friendly 
basis, and the company definitely refusing. 

Let us assume that this attitude becomes contagious in the city of 
Worcester, which is the Detroit of Massachusetts; what then, sir? I 
don’t disagree with you on this voluntary approach, but don’t we need 
something more ? 

Senator Humpnrey. I was not trying to direct my remarks to this 
particular situation. I was trying to keep it in the field of generaliza- 
tion, I grant you that. I think all would agree that the more you 
can keep open the area of labor-management relations in the field of 
voluntarism, of compliance and observance and obedience, rather than 
compulsion, the better the system is. It is like law enforcement. I 
have always felt the best police program was not with the emphasis 
on enforcement. ‘The best policed city is the one where the i is 
observant. In this field of human relations in economics observance 
to the standards which have been established by the duly elected gov- 
ernment is much more desirable than compulsion. Do not misunder- 
stand me; I recognize you run into recalcitrant individuals, and in 
this instance you may have to do something else. I hope that the 
emphasis, as we go through this hearing will be on the fact that we 
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are looking for the promotion of a labor-management relations in the 
country that has less of the policeman involved, and more of the con- 
ciliator and adjudicator, the man who tries to iron out the differences. 
Once we start wielding the club around here, it depends on who is 
pre as to who gets his head bashed in. 

Ancorr. We are not in disagreement, Senator. Let me say in 
reg a to Mr. Stevens, the union sent Mr. Stevens to Harvard to the 
Industrial Relations School. It tried to teach him standards and job 
evaluation, but above all to get along with people, how to bargain, 
how to persuade, how to keep | the people at work. He is perhaps the 
most moderate man we have in New England in our union. He has 
no strikes going on anywhere else. If he cannot get along with Reed 
& Prince, nobody else can. Thank the Lord we have only one Reed & 
Prince in New England. I think we are better off than some of the 
anions in the South and Middle West and Southwest. Most of the 
unions get along with the New Englanders. We have the case here of 
2 rotten apple that may contaminate others. Other employers may 
decide to use the same tactics and tricks that have caused 14 years of 
cuerrilla warfare, as Mr. Stevens described. I think there is a remedy. 

Senator Humpurey. I can assure you as this testimony develops, 
if the allegations you bring out, and the charges you mention now are 
founded on fact that is proven beyond a question of a doubt that this 
subcommittee is not going to be unmindful of its responsibilities. We 
are not engaged as participants in this dispute. It would be wrong 
for us to be engaged in that respect. We are engaged in fact-finding 
in an effort to a what must be done to improve legislation 
that affects labor-management relations. We are also engaged in the 
process of trying to ferret out those instances or individuals that would 
contaminate the whole field of labor-management relations at the ex- 
pense of the general public. That goes for an employer or union. We 
are just not interested in permitting contamination, as you say, to 
spread. If there is that kind of contamination that seems to be some- 
what contagious, we shall make appropriate recommendations and 
some conclusions. Why do you not continue, Mr. Stevens! You 
came to testify. 

Mr. Svrevens. I was about all through anyway, Senator. 

The company in the opinion of the union willfully violates the 
law with the knowledge th at when the ‘vy are compelled to bargain by 
a court several months or even years hence, the local union will be 
broken and that they will be bargaining with a ghost and be in a 
position to get their own terms. 

Mr. Mvurpockx. Will you state for the record who participated in 
these negotiations between the union and the company ¢ 








Mr. Srevens. Yes, for the union if was myself, and I was accom- i 
panied once by Martin Walsh, a director of the union, and I was ac- f 
companied at all times by a committee from the local union consisting 4 


of Franklin Knight, the president of the local, Joseph Legere, Mrs. 
Catherine Lee, Gunnar Winnerberg, Paul Johnson, and Fred Vernon. 
The company was represented by—— 

Mr. Mvurpock. Are all these representatives of the local employees 
of the company / 

Mr. Stevens. They are employees, sir, of the ak The com- 
pany was represented by Julius Kirle. attorney, by Ernest Boyd, 
the vice president of the company, and at some saitiens they were 
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accompanied by Hobarth Allen and Alden Boyd, who I understand 
are employees of the industrial relations section of the company. 
They also had the stenotypist as a member of their negotiating team 
at all sessions. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you, Mr. Stevens, ever charge the company 
with bargaining in bad faith during the course of the negotiations ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. I did. 

Mr. Murvock. What was their response ¢ 

Mr. Srevens.. Their response was that in their opinion they were 
bargaining in good faith, that they were coming to these meetings, 
they said with an open mind, and that we could not persuade them 
that they should change any of the practices they established. They 
would become upset when we said “You have come here with a closed 
mind, you have not offered a concessions.” For example, on 
the matter of bulletin boards, it is not a major issue. We were 
several months trying to get an answer from them as to whether 
or not they would permit “noncontroversial notices to be posted on 
the bulletin boards. They finally said they were consi nese allow- 


ing us to post bulletin boards at the plant gate if a contract was 
signed. 


That is an indication of the trouble we had with them and it in- 
dicated to us that they were bargaining in bad faith, and we so told 
them. 

Mr. Murpock. I want to clear up one question with you. Did I 
understand you to reply to a question by Mr. Shroyer to the effect that 
the Taft-Hartley Act effected no changes in bargaining? 

Mr. Ancorr. No, I didn’t said that. 

Mr. Suroyer. That was not my question. 

Mr. Ancorr. I think he asked whether or not it was not true that 
under both the Wagner Act dnd the so-called Taft-Hartley Act—— 

Mr. Suroyer. On the refusal to bargain only. 

Mr. Ancorr. We were confronted with protracted delays due to 
court procedures, and I said “Yes.” That is all I meant to say. 

Mr. Murpock. The Taft-Hartley Act of course did attempt to define 
collective bargaining. 

Mr. AncGorr. Yes, it spelled out some of the factors that go into 
collective bargaining in good faith, such as meeting at reasonable 
times, and in reasonable places, and so forth. In this situation Roy 
Stevens could not get a meeting for 6 or 8 weeks after the union was 
certified. 

Senator Humpnrey. When you have individuals, organizations, 
companies, corporations, or unions, that refuse to abide by the accepted 
principles of law and of social and economic conduct, you just have 
vourself a tough situation. It is just like people want an easy answer 
as to how to get along with Russia. I wish somebody could figure 
that out, or how to get along with somebody that does not want to get 
along. That happens in families,-neighborhoods, cities, States, and 
nations, employers, and employees. 

I want to thank you for your statement. It was well prepared, 
and your documentation as listed in your portfolio as you have pre- 
sented it to us is very helpful and surely to the point. 

I would say as my own personal comment that if we have witnesses 
that conduct themselves with as much moderation and statement of 
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fact as the present witness, the process of Government will be much 
improved. 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, during the course of the testimony, 
reference was made to the one company proposal. Preliminary in- 
vestigation of this case was made by Mr. Alexander K. Christie and 
Mr. John Marshall, Jr., of the staff. They have provided what pur- 
ports to be a copy of the company proposal. I will take advantage 
of a later opportunity to verify it with the employer, but I now 
offer the copy as subcommittee exhibit No. 2, and ask that it be in- 
corporated in the record. 

Senator Humpnrey. It will be inserted in the record as noted. 

(See appendix, subcommittee exhibit No. 2, p. 188.) 

Mr. Murnockx. During the course of Mr. Stevens’ testimony he 
referred to wage increases granted during the course of the negotia- 
tions. I think you stated that an increase was put in effect. 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir; on December 3, the company increased 
wages. 

Mr. Murvockx. That was a unilateral increase without discussion 
with you? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir; without agreement. 

Mr. Murpock. Was that made the subject of an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge ? 

Mr. Srevens. It is one of the charges, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. At this time I offer as subcommittee exhibit No. 3, a 
communication on the letterhead of Reed & Prince Manufacturing 
Co., dated October 6, 1950, addressed to Our Factory Employees and 
Their Families, and apparently signed by Mr. Alden Reed. Also a 
notice which purportedly was placed on the Reed & Prince bulletin 
board on December 5, 1950, both of which referred to an increase, and 
I ask that it be designated as subcommittee exhibit No. 3 and incor- 
porated in the record. 

Senator Humpurey. It shall be incorporated in the record at this 
point. 

(See appendix, subcommittee exhibit No. 3, p. 191.) 

Mr. Mervock. Mr. Stevens also referred to the stoppage of the hos- 
pital benefits. I have two communications bearing on that subject, 
the first of which is dated January 20, 1951, on the Reed & Prince 
stationery, and apparently signed by Mr. Alden Reed, and attached to 
it a communication referred to in it on the letterhead of the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Service, Inc., dated January 15, 1951, and ask these 
be included in the record as subcommittee exhibit No. 4. 

Senator Humpurey. It shall be entered in the record as noted. 

(See appendix, subeommittee exhibit No. 4, p. 192.) 

Mr. Murnock. Reference was also made to various letters circulated 
by Reed & Princ e Manufacturing Co. in their antiunion campaign, 
and I offer in evidence several of these, one dated May 19, 1950, one 
June 16, 1950, one June 29, 1950, one July 6, 1950, one July 8, 1950, 
one October 25, 1950, and one December 4, 1950, all apparently bearing 
the signature of Alden Reed, and I ask that they be included in the 
record as subcommittee exhibit No. 5, 

Senator Humpnrey. It shall be so entered. 

(See appendix, subcommittee exhibit No, 5, p. 192. 
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Mr. Murnocn. Reference was made in Mr. Stevens’ testimony to 
the financial standing of the company, and I offer in evidence a report 
on the company furnished by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., and ask that it 
be included in the record as subcommittee exhibit No. 6. 

Senator Humpnrey. It shall be entered in the record. 

(See appendix, subcommittee exhibit No. 6, p. 196.) 

Mr. Murpock. I believe that is all at this time. 

Senator Humrurey. Thank you, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Angoff. 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ancorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnrey. Our next witness will be the Reverend Thad- 
dius Clapp. I might say that this is sort of gilding the lily, swearing 
in a clergyman, because, Reverend, I would take your word without 
any hesitancy whatsoever, but to keep the record consistent, would 
you please raise your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you shall give in this 
proceeding shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Reverend Criapp. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF REV. THADDIUS CLAPP, RECTOR OF ST. MARK’S 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, WORCESTER, AND VICAR OF ST. THOMAS’ 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, AUBURN, MASS. 


Senator Humpnrey. You just go ahead and proceed in your own 
way but I would prefer if you would give us adequate identification 
as to you position and your relationship to this case. 

Reverend Criarr. I am the Reverend Thaddius Clapp, rector of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Worcester, and vicar of St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church, Auburn. 

After the strike at the Reed & Prince Co. had been under way for 
about 3 weeks, and since it looked as though it was going to be a 
long strike and possibly a bitter strike, I spoke to a friend of mine. 
the Reverend Robert Nordlander of the Bethel Lutheran Church of 
Auburn, and another friend, Father John McKenzie of St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church, exploring the possibility of a group of clergy who 
were disinterested acting as mediators in the strike. 

Pastor Nordlander and I got in touch with different clergy in the 
area of the plant. We got in touch finally with nine parishes. Two 
of them were in no position to participate, as one had a pastor who 
Was just retiring and another was without a pastor. This was not an 
official committee, it had no official connection with any organization, 
it was a committee of clergy in contiguous parishes—consisted of the 
Reverend Robert Nordlander of Bethel Lutheran Church of Auburn, 
the Reverend Father Joseph Lynch of Our Lady of Angels Roman 
Catholic Church of Worcester, Father John McKenzie of St. Mat- 
thews, myself, the Reverend William Fagan of Center Congregational 
Church of Auburn, the Reverend Dr. Clement Hohn of the Large 
Parish Congregational Church, Worcester, the Reverend Willard 
Johnson of the South Baptist Church, Worcester. 

We met for the first time on February 9 at 2 in the afternoon at 
the parsonage of one of the two parishes that go to make up the large 
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parish, the Bethany parsonage, and talked over the problem of the 
strike. We divided up jobs there. All of these clergy had agree to 
serve on this committee. We divided up jobs. Mr. ‘Johnson of the 
South Baptist Church agreed to go over contracts to see if the union’s 
request seemed to be in line with normal requests that ended up in 
contractual relationships in the area. The Reverend Mr. Fagan and 
I agreed to see the board of conciliation and arbitration of the State 
department of labor and industries, to get the background of the 
strike, and to get their view as to whether we could function efficiently 
and be of any value, and just generally to get information from an 
impartial source. 

Father Lynch and Dr. Hahn said that they would be willing to 
see Mr. Alden Reed and Father McKenzie and Pastor Nordlander said 
they would down and see Mr. Stevens. 

On February 12, Mr. Fagan and I went to see Mr. Brica of the 
State conciliation and arbitration service, and with him was Mr. 
Mahoney of the Federal service. We talked over the strike with them. 
They said they were at an impasse. Nothing seemed to be developing, 
as far as the negotiations were concerned. They said that the union 
had offered to arbitrate before arbitrators that would be acceptable 
to both the company and to the union, and, as a matter of fact, the 
union had published such a statement in the paper, which I did not 
happen to see, but they showed me the ad. They told us of the dif- 
ferent issues in the strike—the union security, holidays, and so on 
and so forth. 

We did not feel we were competent to deal with economic 
issues in the strike at all. We kept out of that entirely, exceptin 
the State board did tell us about the difficulties that they had ae 
in negotiating each point. 

After we talked to them, we asked them if they thought we could 
be of value, and they said “Yes,” we could be of value. Of course, 
you understand that the union and the company management had 
been meeting, but if we could do anything to really bring them to- 
gether, to let them know, and they would come out on Sunday or at 
night or at any time at all to take advantage of any opening that 
might be made there. 

The next meeting of our committee was on February 13, the day fol- 
lowing this meeting, in the rectory of Our Lady Queen of Angels at 
9 o'clock in the morning. Mr. Fagan and I reported on what we 
had learned from the Conciliation Service. 

Mr. Murpock. Reverend Clapp, did the Conciliation Service indi- 
cate to you the attitude of the parties in this dispute ¢ 

Reverend Cuapp. Yes, they did. They said they thought that the 
union was being conciliatory and reasonable. They pointed out to us 
at considerable length that there were certain principles involved 
that the union could not surrender, that it would have to go along 
with the general program although individual parts of their demands 
could be modified and in some cases dropped. They told us that they 
believed the union would waive the union security if they could get 
concessions in other parts. 

Senator Humpnurey. This is what Mr. Stevens testified to just a 
moment ago when he said they would waive the union security. 

Reverend Ciarr. Yes. We were told that the Conciliation Service 
believed that that would happen, but that they were unable to get any 
concessions at all from the management of the company. 
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At the end of the meeting of February 13, Father Lynch and Dr. 
Hahn went down to see Mr. Alden Reed at the plant. Father Me- 
Kenzie and Pastor Nordlander made an appointment with Mr. Stevens 
to see him on February 15, but because of the State hearing that ap- 
pointment had to be cs inceled and Father McKenzie had to leave town 
and Pastor Nordlander had to leave town for short periods, so they 
finally arranged an appointment with Mr. Reed on February 26 and 
saw him at that time. 

I am not sure of the date of the next meeting, but it was between 
the 15th of February and the 26th of February, and it was held at the 
rectory of Our Lady Queen of Angels Church, and Father Lynch and 
Dr. Hahn reported on some of the results of their interview with Mr. 
Reed. 

I think it perhaps would be better if I let Father Lynch report on 
that, than if I just quoted things that I remember, because we took 
no minutes, you see, of these meetings. We had no chairman or 
secretary, because it was an entirely informal group there. 

The next meeting which we held was after the 26th at Our Lady 
Queen of Angels rectory in the morning, and again I don’t know the 
exact day, but it was shortly after that, and at that time Father Mc- 
Kenzie and Pastor Nordlander reported. They said Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Knight, whom they also met at that time, were extremely con- 
ciliatory “and cooperative, and were very glad of the services of the 
clergy there. 

There is one thing that came out, which I will have to refer to Mr. 
Hahn and Father Ly nch’s report, and that is that there was a question 
of acceptability of Mr. Stevens as one of the negotiators because of 
his past experience there in the 1937 strike. 

Mr. Murpock. Are you implying that the employer was objecting 
to Mr. Stevens as the negotiator? 

Reverend Ciapr. He made some remark about Mr. Stevens as a 
negotiator. Then Father McKenzie and Pastor Nordlander appar- 
ently took it up with Mr. Stevens at their meeting with him and he 
said he would be very glad to withdraw as one of the negotiators if 
it would help settle the matter. 

On March 14 we had another meeting at Our Lady Queen of Angels 
rectory, and then all of us went down in a body to see Mr. Stevens. 
We called and got an appointment to see him, because there were 

certain things we wanted to have cleared up, and certain grounds we 
wanted to go over again just to be sure we understood what was going 
on. 

There was nothing that came out of it that would be added to what 
I have to say here as far as I remember. We then discussed the 
possibility of getting a group of businessmen to act as either media- 
tors or arbiters in the strike. Some of the clergy had talked to various 
businessmen who seemed to indicate that they would be willing to 
serve in the capacity if they would not be slapped down if they offered. 

So as a result of that, we went over in a body with Mr. Stevens and 
some representatives of the union also with us, to see the city manager, 
Mr. Everett Merrill, to ask him if he would use his good offices to go 
and see Mr. Reed, to see if he would accept a board of businessmen as 
either mediators or arbitrators. 

The city manager said that he would not do anything officially. 
His office Could not become an office devoted to smoothing out the labor 
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difficulties in Worcester, but he would be glad to go out incognito to 
see Mr. Reed, and I believe he did do that. 

Senator Humprnrey. What was the result? Did he report back to 
you? 

Reverened Cuarp. He didn’t report back to me that the proposal 
was not acceptable. He resigned as city manager shortly after that, 
and went back into his own business. 

We had another meeting. We didn’t have a meeting for 2 weeks 
because it was Holy Week and Easter. But about April 4 we had 
another meeting at Our Lady Queen of Angels and Pastor Nordlander 
and I went down to see Mr. Reed at that time and talked to him, 
asking if things could not be opened up, offering our services as go- 
betweens if it was feasible, assuring him that we were a disinterested 
and impartial committee, and again we got nowhere. 

We talked to him about arbitration, and he refused it, and we 
talked to him about the effect on this community and on our par- 
ishioners. None of us has a great many parishioners in that plant. 
As you know, the people come from all over the city to work in a 
plant like thé at, and each of us has just a few parishioners there on 
strike. 

Mr. Reed did say nothing could be done until the violence had 
stopped, and when pressed by Pastor Nordlander as to how long a 
period he would require without violence to prove that violence would 
cease, he said it would be very difficult to tell. 

Senator Humrurey. On the matter of violence, I have not heard 
too much about violence up tonow. Was there a great deal of violence 
in the community from your observation ? 

Reverend Cuapp. Frankly from what I know about strikes, I don’t 
think that there has been a surprising amount of violence. I have 
the feeling myself that in some instances it has been very well handled. 

Senator Humpnsrey. Has anybody been physically manhandled ? 

Reverend Cuaprr. There have been some beatings and some very 
deplorable instances, and some vandalism, breaking of automobiles 
and windows. I think myself for a strike of this duration and bitter- 
ness—t his just is a Judgment on the basis of what I have read and know 
about similar strikes, you understand—that it has been handled with 
considerable coolness, I might add, on both sides. 

When human beings get in a situation like this, they obviously pro- 
voke each other; scabs and the picket lines both provoke each other. 
I think it is a very dangerous situation. I think it could be very, 
very serious. All of us agreed that it could be very, very serious. And 
none of the clergy liked it at all. It has been one thing that has 
worried us a creat deal. We are always afraid as it builds up, and 
as the nervous tension in n people builds up, that it will break out into 
a very serious thing. We are afraid of that. We are afraid of the 
effects of a thing like this on the families in our parish. 

We have all known people that are out on strike in this instance, and 
we felt the tensions within the families and the husbands and wives 
are getting on each others’ nerves, and snapping at the children, and 
as a result of disturbing the children, and so on and so forth. It is a 
very tough situation. In some cases it is heartbreaking. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, a strike has much more to it 
than economic consequence. 

Reverend Cuiarp. Yes. 
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Senator Humpnurey. There are great social consequences. 

Reverend Cuiarr. It does. I think particularly where it sets up 
disturbances in children, because we don’t know how it is going to 
pop out later, perhaps a feeling of insecurity in children, and so 
forth. 

Senator Humpnurey. Go ahead, if you have more. I want you to 
complete your statement. 

Mr. Murpock. Have you concluded your discussion of the last con- 
ference with Mr. Reed? 

Reverend Ciapp. Yes. I think Mr. Reed wondered why we were 
interested in the situation, because he did ask us if our collections had 
fallen off, and we said no—— 

Senator Humrenrey. Had they? 

Reverend Ciarr. No, they had not, as a matter of fact. And if 
we had had many calls for relief, and we had not. I mean the union 
has apparently taken care of that, because, as far as I know, none of us 
have had any request for financial assistance from any of our parish- 
ioners. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would it be your feeling that any economic 
institution in a normal community where we have schools, church, 
family, and so on, does have some effect other than just upon itself / 
I mean that its action is reflected upon other areas of the community ? 

Reverend Criarr. Absolutely. 

Senator Humpnrey. And therefore it is within the prerogative, is it 
not, of any citizen, and particularly of a clergy, to take some keen 
personal interest in the general developments in a community 4 

Reverend Criarr. Yes; I believe it is within the province of every 
citizen. I believe it is an absolute obligation on a clergyman, because 
a clergyman cannot operate in his parish ina vacuum. He sees the 
effects right in the lives of his people, in the whole moral tone, and the 
effects of bitterness on people, and so on and so forth. 

Senator Humpurey. I personally feel that this is one of the great 
wholesome developments that has taken place, not only in recent years, 
but, say, in the last half century, of the clergy interesting themselves 
in just more than that which pertains to the particular institution of 
the church as such. I mean the whole ramification of the community 
and the effect of economic and political and social actions within a 
community as it relates to the moral life of the parishioners. 

Reverend Crarr. Yes: you can’t departmentalize people. 

Senator Humpurry. It is pretty hard. They keep jumping over 
the traces. 

Reverend Ciarr. Yes. There is one more thing. On April 10, the 
group of clergy met with Mr. Christie, and with Mr. Marshall in my 
own rectory, St. Mark’s Rectory in Worcester. 

Senator Humpurry. Did Mr. Christie and Mr. Marshall request this 
meeting / 

Reverend Cuiapp. Yes, they did. They asked us questions about 
what our general feeling was. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Christie and Mr. Marshall are staff mem- 
bers of our committee, as you know, and they were sent into this area 
for the purpose of gathering information and making some informal 
investigations for whatever purposes the committee might deem wise 
to further its legislative responsibilities. 'They have no powers at all. 
They were simply there as observers. 
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Reverend Ciarr. Yes. There are three other minor things that are 
worth bringing out. 

At the time of the State hearing, three of us, Father Lynch, Pastor 
Nordlander, and myself attended those hearings because we wanted 
to hear both sides, and Pastor Nordlander and I did ask Mr. Reed why 
he didn’t attend the hearing, or why a representative of his company 
did not, particularly because we were a little anxious about it, because 
we felt that it would be important to the community to have them 
there. 

But he said that he believed that it was an illegal meeting and hence 
he would not have anything to do with it. 

I went to one of the hearings before the trial examiner of the Labor 
Board, but I gained no information from it, actually. I could not go 
the day when a great deal, as I gathered from the newspaper, of inter- 
esting material case out, but I did go the next morning, but it was just 
as it adjourned, and I did not get anything from that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Did I understand you to say that Mr. Reed felt 
that the State hearing was illegal? 

Reverend Carr. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. That was the reason he did not attend ? 

Reverend Ciapr. Yes; that is what he told Pastor Nordlander. 

Senator Humpurey. Was there any representative at the State hear- 
ing from the company ? 

Reverend Cuapr. No official one. 

Senator Humenrey. From your knowledge of the law in the State 
of Massachusetts, does the State have prerogatives, does it have rights 
to organize hearings and conduct hearings that deal with labor- 
management problems? 

Reverend Ciarp. Yes; it does. I think he was referring to a tech- 
nical question which I don’t understand very well myself. Last Satur- 
day I received a telephone call from one of the women who has been 
working in the plant and she told me that we had not talked to any of 
the women that were working in the plant, or any of the men working 
in the plant, and we did not have their point of view in regard to the 
strike and we had talked to strikers. I had not talked to any people 
working in the plant because there are none in my parish. I had talked 
to some of the strikers there. Asa matter of fact. I made a point just 
in the pastoral relationship not in regard to urging them to strike or 
not strike, to call on all my paris shioners who have been on strike just 
to sense the family situation and let them know I am really concerned. 
She did say that she understood that we had been sent to Mr. Reed 
by the union. 

Senator Humpurry. Was that true? 

Reverend CLarp. No; it was not true. I corrected her, and I went 
right out to see her to correct that. We were absolutely independent. 
We were not sent anywhere by anybody. 

I had a talk with her. I don’t think I learned very much except 
again I felt very sorry for the nervous tension in that particular 
family becanse it is just another illustration of what a situation like 
this can do. They had been, well, scabbing, but they were under a 
terrible nervous strain there. But Pastor Nordlander and I did not 
feel that we accomplished anything when we went to see Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Mvurpock. Did he give you any reason for refusing to arbitrate ! 

Reverend Ciarr. No; I am not perfectly sure of what the reason 
was. I have a vague idea again that he could stay completely within 
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the letter of the law, you see, pushing the thing through according to 
the procedures established by the Taft-Hartley Act, negotiating over 
a table with the union, and that arbitration would be outside of that. 

Senator Humrnrey. In other words, there are times that you find 
that by just staying within the letter of the law you perform the 
procedural operation without getting any results, of course, depending 
on what you want as the result. It has been my opinion that most of 
these critical labor disputes are not settled by someone getting out the 
lawbook but by somebody getting out the common sense, and their 
desire to be conciliatory and compromising on these vital issues. This 
is not to say that we do not need legal counsel and legal direction, as 
we proceed along the path of labor-management relationships, because 
we do have a legal system set up for it, but essentis lly the agreements 
that are arrived at are arrived at out of the spirit of cone iliation and 
mutual recognition of each other’s problems. And that is something 
that. no lawyer or no power of Government can arrange. That has 
to be done by people who want to do something. 

Reverend Criarr. You see, that is where we “did think that perhaps 
the clergy could be of some value. 

Senator Humpurey. That is where I think you were of great value, 
and I wish more communities would have clergy that w ould do what 
you did. 

Reverend Ciapr. We did find the State conciliation service very 
helpful and the union very conciliatory and Mr. Reed and Mr. Boyd 
were very pleasant. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Murdock? 

Mr. Murpock. I have no further questions. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Shroyer ? 

Mr. Surorer. No questions. 

Senator Humpnrey. Reverend Clapp, we are very grateful to you. 

Mr. Murvocx. Mr. Chairman, Father Lynch has indicated he would 
prefer to testify immediately. 

Senator Humpnrey. I was going to ask that. I think the testimony 
of these two witnesses will follow one after the other. 

Reverend Clapp, we thank you. 

Reverend Cxiarp. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Murpock. During the course of his testimony, Dr. Clapp re- 
ferred to the State board of conciliation and arbitration. 

I want to say for the record that Mr. Chester T. Skibinski, the chair- 
man of that board, was invited, but not subpenaed to attend these 
hearings. 

I offer as subcommittee exhibit No. 7, a telegram received in the 
office July 30, 1951, indicating his inability to be present at this hear- 
ing. 

Senator Humpnrey. It will be so entered. 

(Subcommittee exhibit No. 7 is as follows:) 


SUBCOMMITTEE ExHrpit No. 7 


Boston, MaAss., July 30, 1951. 
Ray R. Murpock, 
Senate Office Building: 
Regret inability to attend Reed & Prince hearing tomorrow. 
CHESTER T. SKIBINSKT,, 
Chairman, Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
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Mr. Murvocx. Dr. Clapp also referred to the impression he had 
gained that Mr. Reed believed the State board hearing was illegal. 

In connection with that, I offer as subcommittee exhibit No. 8, a 
clipping from the Boston Post, which indicates that on February 21 
Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. had sought from the State supreme 
court an injunction enjoining the State board from holding a public 
hearing. ‘ 

Mr. Murvock. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent to have the clipping 
from the Boston Post printed at this point of the record. 

Senator Humrurry. It may be incorporated in the record at this 
point. 

(Subcommittee exhibit No. 8 is as follows :) 


SUBCOMMITTEE ExuHIsitT No. 8 
[From the Boston Post, February 22, 1951] 


Rervuses To Srop Prose INTO STRIKE—JUDGE RULES FoR STATE IN CASE IN 
WORCESTER 


Judge James J. Ronan, of the State supreme court, declined yesterday to issue 
an injunction enjoining the State board of conciliation and arbitration from 
holding a public hearing to place the blame for the strike at the Reed & Prince 
Manufacturing Co., of Worcester, after he allowed the union to intervene in the 
case. 

CITES ISSUE 


The Worcester concern had requested the restraining order on the ground 
that the State board had no jurisdiction. Attorney Julius Kirle, counsel for 
the firm, contended that under the Taft-Hartley law, the Federal Board alone 
had jurisdiction because the company was engaged in interstate commerce. 

“All of our raw materials are purchased outside of the State,” said he. “And 
most of our sales are made outside Massachusetts, so that the firm is engaged 
principally in interstate commerce. We have warehouses in many States.” 

“The courts haven’t given a great deal of attention in their decisions to pur- 
chases of material outside the State,” replied Judge Ronan. 


GIVES ANSWER 


“Isn't interruption of other interstate commerce a real test? You can’t name 
a business in Massachusetts which doesn’t have to purchase something from 
outside the State. Where are you going to draw the line? The United States 
court has said that you will have to show some honest to goodness injury to real 
interstate commerce.” 

“We can show that the NLRB has already taken jurisdiction in the company’s 
affairs,” said Attorney Kirle. “We manufacture $1,000,000 worth of goods, and 
75 percent goes out of the State.” 

“You have an important question,” commented Judge Ronan. 


REFERS TO HEARING 


“If the NLRB has jurisdiction,” said Attorney Grant, “it doesn’t mean that the 
State board cannot interest itself in the dispute. The State has offered its good 
offices to get the people back to work. Where cajoling and persuasion fail, the 
State has a weapon, public hearings, which may cause one or the other side to 
change its mind.” 

“Everybody loses by prolongation of a strike,” remarked Judge Ronan. 

“A public hearing has a moral effect,” continned Attorney Grant. “The com- 
pany’s very fear of the effect ought to be an indication of its real regard for 
moral obligation.” 

ASKS COUNSEL 


“He hasn't gotten down to the real question involved,” interposed Attorney 
Kirle. counsel for the company. “It is a pure question of law. A public hearing 
would only engender bitterness.” 
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Judge Ronan then asked counsel if there was any chance of their agreeing to 
speed up a settlement by accepting the findings of the court on the demurrers 
filed by Attorneys Grant and Ryan. Grant said he was willing. Kirle hesitated, 
but said he was willing at least tentatively, but after conferring with the chair- 
man of the State board of conciliation and arbitration, Ryan refused. 

Judge Ronan then gave the parties 7 days in which to complete the pleadings. 

When Ryan asked the court if it was going to issue a temporary restraining 
order, Judge Ronan asked him if he wanted one. When he said ‘No,’ Judge 
Ronan remarked, “Then why not let sleeping dogs lie?” 

At this point, Assistant Attorney General Lawrence E. Ryan pointed out that 
1,100 people have been out of work since January 2, as a result of the strike. He 
said both the Federal Board and the State board of conciliation and arbitration 
had suggested arbitration of the dispute, but the company refused. 

“Tell me what right have you to get into it,” interposed Judge Ronan. 

“Attorney Kirle,” replied Assistant Attorney General Ryan, “claims that the 
State board has been stripped of its functions by the Federal Taft-Hartley law. 
The Federal law merely says that refusal to submit to arbitration is not a viola- 
tion of the Federal law. Federal and State boards work together under such 
circumstances, 

NEW QUESTION 


“Congress has clearly indicated that State boards shall continue efforts to 
settle labor differences. In the early stages of the dispute, the company did not 
object to the State board's efforts. Then it refused both Federal and State offers 
to act. The Taft-Hartley law gives the Federal Board exclusive right to act in 
some disputes but State boards have jurisdiction in many others. 

“I think that is a new question,” commented Judge Ronan. “What can we do 
to get it before the full court?’ 

GIVES REASONS 


“By the time we get a decision,” replied Ryan, “the strike may be ended and 
the State board will have lost, if a temporary injunction to prevent the State 
board from holding its hearings, is granted. I ask that no temporary injunction 
be granted against the State board. It would be a hardship on the strikers, too. 

“Attorney Kirle seeks to win his case by having the strike broken before a 
decision can be had on the merits. This case really turns on whether a 
temporary injunction is granted. Attorney Kirle hasn’t shown you a prima 
facie case of jurisdictional conflict. 

“There should’t be much delay in settling the single question as to whether your 
beard has the right to hold the hearings,” remarked Judge Ronan. 


FAVORS ACTION 


“We can’t get a decision before June,” replied Ryan. “A State officer should 
not be prevented from acting unless there is a clear case of exceeding his authority. 

“There are 1,100 or SOO men out and we should do what we can to settle the 
strike,” replied Judge Ronan. This court wants to settle it, if it can. There 
is apparently no hard and fast rule by Congress governing the matter. 

At this point, Attorney Sidney Grant, counsel for the United Steel Workers of 
America, CIO, which called the strike, asked for permission to intervene in the 
dispute between the Worcester company and the State board and Judge Ronan 
gave the union the right to intervene. 

Senator Humrnrery. Now we shall ask Father Lynch to take the 
stand. It is not often that I get a chance to swear in a member of the 
clergy. 

Will you raise your right hand, please? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you shall give in this 
proceeding shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so he ‘Ip you God ? 

Father Lyncn, I do. 

Senator Humpnrey. Will you make your identification known ? 
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TESTIMONY OF FATHER JOSEPH LYNCH, 0UR LADY OF ANGELS 
CHURCH, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Father Lyncu. My name is Father Joseph Lynch of the Our Lady 
of Angels Church of Worcester. 

Many of our people are involved in this strike, and I was first 
brought into it by Father Clapp. The strike was in progress a few 
weeks. We met at the home of Dr. Hahn, one of the local cler gy, and 
motivated by the highest impulses, we thought we might be of service 
in bringing about a settlement or some understanding in this 
unfortunate affair. 

As I say, we had the highest and the best ideals in mind. We were 
not partial to one side more than another. But this thing became 
serious, the economic, the social and I might add the moral life of the 
community, and in a spirit of good will and friendliness, we assembled 
several times, principally at my home. 

We went into detail in all these matters. As I say, I was impressed 
by the attitude and spirit of the men who attended. They all desired 
an end of this unfortunate affair and they proffered their good services, 
their offices, in the event that they might be helpful. 

As Father Clapp has pointed out so well, he summarized it, I was 
one of a committee appointed to see Mr. Alden Reed. Well, we won- 
dered whether or not we could reach the various elements or the various 
factions involved, the State board of arbitration, Mr. Reed represent- 
ing the employer, and then of course, the union. 

But in any event, Dr. Hahn contacted Mr. Reed by phone and 
eventually we met with him after some wait. We found him cordial. 
He was accompanied by his associate, Mr. Boyd. I must say that we 
didn’t make a great deal of progress. We found them willing to dis- 
cuss any question under the sun save the question at issue. They were 
disposed to go into any other side issue but I several times brought the 
conversation to a head, and urged in a kindly way, I thought, that 
something be done, if the clergy could be of help in the matter, we 
would be more than delighted to act as mediators. I even suggested 
that Mr. Stevens or Mr. Walsh would drop out of the picture, if that 
would only facilitate matters to some degree. 

But unfortunately we got nowhere. As I see it, there is an unwill- 
ingness on the part of management to meet on equal terms, to meet at 
all, with the union as such. We assumed that the union has a right to 
bargain collectively for its members, and that right is not recognized, 
as I see it, by management. 

Senator Humpnrey. That right has been substantiated by an elec- 
tion which was held under the procedures of law. 

Father Lyncn. We checked on that, Senator, and we found that the 
election was entirely legal. Every requirement of the law was carried 
out faithfully. That was the first thing to determine. In fact, I think 
the strike was legally determined. There is the picture as it stands. 

We have arrived at an impasse. Management seems to be entirely 
unwilling. I can’t understgmd its attitude. It is unfortunate and it 
has its repercussions in the community life of that particular area of 
Worcester. 

Senator Humpurey. Your good services are still available? 

Father Lyncn. Absolutely, at all times. But as I say, we might en- 
ter into detail on each one of these questions on issue, arbitration, the 
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right to have the notices posted and wages, but they are secondary. 
The big block, the big obstacle is union. I think that the management 
might ‘discuss these matters with individuals, and I think that they 
would deal with them fairly, but they refuse absolutely to recognize 
the right of the union to bargaim for its members. 

Senator Humpurery. Of course, the law of the land states conclu- 
sively that the individual employees have a right to associate them- 
selves i in a union, and the union may be their representative. 

‘ather Lyncu. We assumed that before we proffered our services 
Here were two contending parties and the grievances. Perhaps in a 
spirit of give and take : and perhaps in an exchange of ideas, conces- 
sions here and there, we might bridge the chasm, achieve 1 rapproac he- 
ment. I mentioned the word to Reed, and he said he didn’t under- 
stand French. But that is the point, anyway, that is, coming together 
in a sympathetic way of two warring parties, and attempting to 
arrive at some satisfac aes even temporary solution. 

Senator Humpurey. Father Lynch, how long have you resided in 
the community of Worcester ? 

‘ather Lynch. I am a native of Worcester County. I was born 
and brought up there. I might add I worked as a young man in my 
vacation time in various industries in my native town, and I think I 
understand the position of the workingman. For many years I was 
located in the industrial centers, and I know quite well the viewpoint 
of the employer. I would like to be fair to both parties. We have 
no predudice. We have no preconceived ideas. We want to reach 
a conclusion that would be mutually saiheiataiey and bring about 
industrial peace here and understanding between these particular 
factions. 

Senator Humpurey. In Worcester, you have a number of industrial 
plants. It is quite an industrial city. 

Father Lyncn. It is principally an industrial center. 

Senator Humpnrey. Have you come across a situation before that 
Was quite as irreconcilable as this? 

Father Lyncu. Not quite. Sometimes we met men who, when they 
see there is a willingness on the part of others to make. concessions, 
they try to iron out their differences. We consulted the city manager, 
the mayor, persons who are involved here directly, and our efforts 
unfortunately. were unavailing, unsuccessful. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you say that it was accurate to state 
that the efforts of the State board that deals with these disputes has 
likewise been unsuccessful ? 

Father Lynch. Yes, I would. I attended a meeting, as Father 
Clapp has pointed out, at the Worcester Trade School, in which this 
entire matter was gone over in detail. I was very well impressed 
with the attitude of the men. They are a fine group of men. They 
were not given to grandstand play ; ‘they were very mild in their com- 
ments. They were just workers ‘who wanted to find a way out, and 
one that would be legal and benefit them soc ially and economically. 

Then, of course, the proceedings were held at length in this hall, 
and every phase of the question was goine into. Unfortunately no 
meprosnntation from industry was present. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is most unfortunate. 

F ather Lyncu. It is, indeed. 
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Senator Humrnrey. I think it is axiomatic if you are going to 
have an agreement, you must have the participants available. 

Father Lyncu. I would s say there is a lack of good will on the part 
of management. There is no indication, however small, that they 
would adjudicate this in a friendly way, using clergy or some outside 
agency as a board of mediation, to discuss and explore the possibili- 
ties of a settlement, and bring about a better understanding. 

Senator Humpurey. Could you give us any idea of the general atti- 
tude of the community ,and I realize that is a big order, but obviously 
members of the clergy are in consultation and visit the community 
leaders. 

Father Lynen. I think on the part of most people there is a feeling 
that this thing could have been settled with a little good will and 
friendliness on both sides. It has gone along too long. Wars are 
settled at the expiration of years, and this is “actu: uly a war. Why 
should innocent persons suffer? Why should the community as a 
whole be penalized? I see a great deal of good will expressed here 
and in all the meetings we have had with them, on the part of the 
union. 

Senator Humpurey. Did I understand you correctly to say that 
Mr. Stevens was willing to step aside if he was a thorn in the side of 
the company ? 

Father Lyncu. Yes; he said he would step out of the picture and 
let somebody else represent the union. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, the union was willing to 
change the membership of the negotiating committee. 

Father Lyncu. At least that particular man. I think Mr. Walsh, 
too, who was personally objectionable to the management, would have 
withdrawn. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Stevens and Mr. Walsh were the two chief 
negotiators for the union ? 

Father Lyncn. Yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. And they were objectionable 

Father Lyncu. Yes. I want to be fair, objective, and impartial, 
and I say frankly and without fear that the union has shown itself 
very conciliatory, willing to debate and decide these things in a 
frie ee way, but in an attitude and atmosphere of good will. 

iator Humpnurey. But the problem seems to focus around this 
one padi as I understand it about the recognition of the union, 
is that it / 

Father Lyncn. That is the very heart of the question. 

Senator Humrnery. I do not know what we can do about that. The 
Congress has already legislated time in and time out that unions are as 
legal as marriage. 

Father Watsu. Well, my personal view of the matter is that the 
union is the chief point at issue, and if the union is established, if it 
is legalized, if it carries out all the perquisites and requirements of the 
law, then the union is a party to this dispute and should be considered 
as such. 

Senator Humpruery. We have had unions ever since the Middle 
Ages, or guilds, or something. I do not see how we can turn the clock 
back much later than the year A. D. 900. There was a period when 
there were no unions because the records are lost. But since that 
time there has been a legal right of association. 
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In this instance, it appears to me if that is the stumbling block, I am 
perfectly willing to compromise on the year 1700 and go back 200 
years, but I do not want to go back where we have no recorded histor y: 

Father Lyncu. That will be a long time. 

Senator Humpnery. Mr. Murdoc kx, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Murpock. No 

Senator Humrenery. Mr. Shroyer ? 

Mr. Suroyer. No. 

Senator Humrurry. Father Lynch, I am deeply grateful. I want 
to at this moment express our gratitude and thanks to you personally, 
and your associate, Father Clapp, for the work of the ministry and the 
clergy in this instance. I had the privilege once of serving as mayor 
of a rather lar Be city, and whenever I got into a jam on labor- manage- 
ment relations, I did find that the clergy could be extremely helpful 
providing the people wanted to be helped themselves. Nobody can 
be helpful unless somebody wants to help themselves. It is obvious 
from the testimony given by men of the clergy under oath that the en- 
trance of the clergy in this dispute was in a spirit of good will and 
spirit of objectiveness : and a spirit of promoting concili: ation. I think 
it is most regrettable that the good offices of the clergy have been 
turned down. 

I can plainly see why somebody might turn down a city manager or 
mayor or labor concillator from the Government, but in this instance 
the clergy has exemplified the highest community spirit. 

Father Lyncu. Senator, we have met several times, perhaps eight 
or nine times, and we went, as I said, to every possible extreme. e 
explored every avenue. As I pointed out a moment ago, the city man- 
ager, the mayor, and then the disputants. In our conferences there 
was the utmost good will and no desire to favor one faction or the 
other, but to reach a mutual agreement and to iron out these difficul- 
ties once and for all or even temporarily. But in spite of all our effort 
and good will and time and so forth, I say regretfully we were not able 
to get very far. 

Senator Humpnrry. May I ask you this: Do you in your views and 
the views expressed by your colleague, Reverend Clapp, express the 
general consensus of those that were associated with you? Does there 
seem to be pretty much unanimity of the relationships that exist in 
this situation ? 

‘ather Lynceu. I believe so. I believe we are in agreement on the 
rights of the union. Unionism is a fact. It is legally established. 
It must be recognized and must be accepted as a barg raining agent. 
There is no dispute about that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Does there seem to be a unanimity of agree- 
ment as to the reactions of the employer on the one hand and the 
employees on the other? 

Father Lyncu. Yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. There is a feeling that there was a lack of will- 
ingness to bargain in good faith on the part of the employer? 

Father Lyncn. All the overtures seemingly have been made on one 
side. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. I am extremely grate- 
ful to you. ; 

I think maybe it is time to get a little fortification for the material 
man, - = will recess for lunch. May I suggest that we come back 
at 2 o'clock. 
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The next witness will be Mr. George A. Wells, of the City Council 
of Worcester, followed by Mr. Alden Reed. 
(Thereupon, at 12:55 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. the 
same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. ) 

Senator Humpnrey. We will reopen the hearing. 

I call to the witness stand Mr. Aiea A. Wells, city councilor, of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Will you hold up your right hand ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you shall give in this proceeding 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ? 

Mr. Wextts. I do. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Wells, we are very pleased that you could 
come and give us your testimony. So if you will just proceed accord- 
ing to your own desire or plan, we will be happy to hear you at this 
time. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE A. WELLS, MEMBER, WORCESTER, MASS,, 
CITY COUNCIL, AND MEMBER, GOVERNOR'S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
FOR THE SEVENTH COUNCILOR DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Wetts. My name, Senator, is George A. Wells. I ama citizen 
of Worcester, Mass. I am a member of the Worcester City Council, 
and I am a member of the Governor’s executive council for the seventh 
councilor district in Massachusetts, which embraces the entire center 
of the State. 

Mr. Murnocn. Before you go on, Mr. Wells, I wish you would 
explain what the Governor’s council is. 

I am not familiar with the workings of it. 

Mr. Wetts. It is a unique body, Mr. Murdock. [I believe there is 
only one other State, New Hampshire, that has a body of the type. 

The Governor’s council in Massachusetts is the descendant of a leg- 
islative entity that I believe was set up at the time of the Mayflower 
landing, or the Plymouth compact, and it is composed of eight mem- 
bers, each from a district, which is set up like a congressional district, 
although in size each district embraces about two and a half con- 
gressional districts, or a population of somewhere around a half 
million. 

The council sits as the executive council of the Governor. It has 
an unusual set of powers as a combination of both legislative activity 
on its part and executive activity. 

We approve or disapprove of all of the employees that Governor may 
name to the positions created by law. 

Mr. Murpock. What is the effect of your disapproval ? 

Mr. Wexts. The appointment does not go through. It would be 
like the Senate rejecting an appointment to the Supreme Court. We 
approve all appointments to the bench. 

We approve all contracts for construction of highways, things like 
that. All pardons for capital crimes and for other types of crimes, 
all transfers of funds from one department to another, or from the 
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general fund into, say, a specific highway account; and in general in 
a district a councilor would represent the Governor in the absence of 
the Governor. 

It is, again I say, an unusual type of a position in that it embraces 
both legislative and administrative powers. 

Mr. Murpocx. Is that an elective office ? 

Mr. Wetts. It is an elective office. The election is for a 2-year 
term. 

Mr. Surorer. What was your business or profession before 

Mr. Wetts. Iam a radio news editor and a writer. 

Now, I became interested originally in the difficulties embracing the 
Reed & Prince Co. and the employees of the company back in 1937, at 
the time of the original dispute down there. I saw it as an observer, 
reporting it, I hope, objectively, on the radio at that time. And J fol- 
lowed the trend of what went on afterw: ird, having many acquaintances 
in the area where the plant is located, in the so-called South Worcester 
section of Worcester. 

I am interested in it now in several phases, several ways. I am inter- 
ested as a taxpayer of Worcester because this continuation of the 
strike has a definite effect upon all taxpayers. I am interested in it 
as a member of the Worcester City Council because we are affected. 
The city of Worcester, as a munic ipal entity, is affected in many ways. 
Many of the people on strike, the ones with the larger families, have 
to turn to the city, the welfare department, for assistance; and that 
runs into a considerable sum of money when a strike goes as long as 
this one has. 

Beyond that, in Massachusetts, in 1949, I believe it was—— 

Senator Humpnrey. By the way, what is the population of Wor- 
cester ? 

Mr. Wetts. Two hundred and one thousand in the last census, the 
1950 census. 

In 1949 the attorney general of the Commonwealth handed down a 
ruling that henceforth a veteran who was on strike would be en- 
titled to benefits from the veterans’ service department. Now, to 
clarify what that is, we maintain in Massachusetts, and have, I guess 
since the Civil War, a department that originally was called the sol- 
diers’ relief department, and in the late thirties the name was changed 
to the veterans’ service department, which is actually a branch of the 
welfare department. But someone away back felt that veterans 
should not have to fall into the category of paupers if they came upon 
bad times, and they set up this department which made it easier for 
them to obtain aid in times when they were out of work. 

Now, prior to the attorney general’s ruling in 1949, a veteran who 
became unemployed because he participated in a strike was not en- 
titled to veterans’ aid. The present attorney general of the Com- 
monwealth, Francis Kelly, handed down a ruling reversing that; and 
since then the cities and towns are compelled to give to a veteran who is 
on strike veterans’ aid, which is again a form of welfare and would 
amount, in the case of a normal-sized family of a veteran of two 
children and a wife, to a budget that would run around $138 to $145 
a month. So, as a member of the city council, charged with part of 
the responsibility for a budget of some $27 million to $30 million a 
year, I am interested in anything that can be done to cut down ex- 
penditures at an end like that. 
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Now, in the dual capacity of a Governor’s councilor and a city coun- 
cilor, I have been close to the present labor dispute. I have dis- 
cussed it frequently with John Del Monte, who was the State com- 
missioner of labor. I have discussed it with members of the State 
board of conciliation and arbitration, who tried without avail to 
have a hearing where both parties would be present, a hearing to 
which, as you have been told alre: udy today, only the union came. 

Senator Humrurey. By the way, is that an unusual action, when 
only one party is present at these hearings 4 

Mr. Wetts. Frankly, Senator, in my memory, which goes back co- 
herently to the middle twenties, I don’t recall it ever happening be- 
fore, and we have had some pretty tough ones. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, both parties have generally 
responded to the invitation ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Both parties have generally responded because the 
point of this conciliation and arbitration board is to try and bring 
the disputants together in a friendly atmosphere, a nonpartisan, un- 
prejudiced atmosphere. It generally has worked out. This is the 
only dispute that I recall in some 25 years where either party has 
refused. 

Senator Humrnrey. Is it common practice for the board, a con- 
ciliation and arbitration board, to step into a dispute? 

Mr. Wetts. Oh, very definitely. It is one of the things, Senator, 
I think, that keeps down the incidence of protracted ‘disputes in 
Massachusetts. We have very few labor disputes that go into the 
period of time involved in this one. 

Senator Humrpurey. In other words, a review of the facts pertain- 
ing to the operation of your conciliation and arbitration board would 
be as follows: that it is frequently used in critical disputes, and that 
it has a conciliatory effect, and that both parties generally respond 
to the invitation to appear for the hearing! 

Mr. Wetts. Very definitely. And as I recall the history of it— 
the use of this board is very old—I think it was industry that asked 
that it be created originally, back in the 1870's or 1880’s. And I 
have met very few industrialists in Massachusetts—and I know hun- 
dreds of them—who have not said that this is an excellent method 
of trying to kill these long-drawn-out strikes that do nothing but 
destroy either a city or an area economically. 

So I have had an opportunity to discuss it with the people involved 
with the conciliation and arbitration board. I have had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it with individuals, small merchants in the affected 
area, and I probably have discussed it to the best of my memory 
with some 200 of the employees who are on strike, feeling that in fair- 
ness I should not merely take the statement of a union representative. 
I talked to people who were definitely affected and directly affected 
by being on strike. 

Now, we followed the progress of it very closely, and after this 
committee of clergy, which did an outstanding job—that is, their 
effort was outstanding, and it was rather a shame that they didn’t 
meet with more cooperation. They only met with cooperation from 
one side of the argument. After the clergy had failed—and the cler gy 
had come to the then city manager, Worcester operating under a coun- 
cil management form of government, and the manager feeling that 
he was not empowered to get into this type of litigation, and the 
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mayor, who was only a ceremonial mayor, feeling that he didn’t want 
to get into it for the same reason—I then filed a bill in the Worcester 
City Council to try and create an unbiased, unprejudiced, fair-minded 
local group that would hear both of the people in the dispute. 

And that bill, as I recall it, was filed and passed unanimously by 
the nine-member council around April 8. It was early in April. 

The bill called for a three-member board or panel to be made up 
of a representative of each of the following groups: There was the 
industrial bureau of the Worcester Chamber of Commerce, which 
is a body that should be interested and definitely was interested, 
cause anything that would tend to make Worcester appear to be 
city of bad labor relations might keep the industries that are moving 
into our section of the country away. Another member was to be a 
member of the Worcester County Bar Association. And the third 
member was to be a representative of the Industrial Relations Institute 
of Holy Cross College, which is an outstanding unit of its type. It 
has been highly commended by people on both the side of man: ige- 
ment and labor. And in Worcester, in panels of the institute, I have 
seen men participate from the side of industry who just a few years 
ago were very bitter against anything that dealt with labor relations. 
But it has done a tremendous job in our city. 

Now, this had to pass the Worcester City Council. It passed by 
unanimous vote, and the city manager was thereby empowered and 
authorized to create such a board, and he proceeded to feel out all 
parties concerned. 

As I recall the chronological order of it, Father Hubert Callahan, 
of the Society of Jesus, who was the representative of the Industrial 
Relations Institute at Holy Cross, responded immediately and said 
that. he would be very happy to serve on such a panel. He was happy 
that some effort was being made upon the local level. 

We felt that, inasmuch as management in this case had refused to 
sit down with the State board of conciliation and arbitration, had in 
fact charged that that meeting was illegal, although we have compe- 
tent legal anthority in Massachusetts both within and without govern- 
ment that say it was as legal as all the meetings ever held, we felt per- 
haps as a Worcester problem 

Senator Humrnrey. May I just interrupt there? 

You said you had competent legal authority that said that the 
meeting called by the State conciliation and arbitration board was 
legal. 

“Mr. Weis. Was completely legal like all previous meetings. 

Senator Humpnrey. Was that statement made in the form of a 
written document, or was it just an oral statement ? 

Mr. Weis. I heard it made as an oral statement, Senator. By 
now it probably has been written. 

Senator Humpurey. It was a public notice, though ? 

Mr. Weuts. Definitely. It followed the regular course. 

Senator Humrpnrey. Was it any public official that made such a 
statement / 

Mr. We ts. Yes; I heard the statement made in the attorney gen- 
eral’s office. 

We felt that, getting down to the local level, if there was anything 
stopping management from sitting down with labor, perhaps on the 
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basis of a panel that, let us say, had more at stake in Worcester than 
a board that would be sent down from Boston or sent up from Wash- 
ington—we thought maybe this was the solution. 

Vell, Father Callahan immediately notified the press that he would 
accept, ‘and the next word we had was that we were wasting our time. 
The city manager, in the meantime, had resigned. The acting city 
manager was awaiting replies from the bar association and the indus- 
trial chamber of commerce when he became aware that management 
would not sit down with this panel. 

Consequently, there was no use in going any further with it, and we 
permitted the manager to shelve it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Up to date, then, as we have heard in this 
hearing this morning and this afternoon, you have had the following 
attempts made for a reconciliation of the dispute: The process of 
collective bargaining by itself, which has failed; secondly, the State 
conciliation and arbitration board, which has failed; thirdly, the 
clergy, the informal committee of the clergy, which has failed; and 
the Federal conciliation should have been brought in there, and that 
failed; and, finally, the body that was authorized by the resolution 
you introduced in the city council and the panel that was appointed 
by the city manager failed? 

Mr. Weuts. That failed, too. 

Senator Humpnurey. And is it true that the failures were due to 
an unwillingness on the part of the employer to utilize these facilities? 

Mr. We ts. In any case, Senator, the failure of every attempt at 
arbitration now and in the previous dispute was due to the failure 
of the management in this case to recognize the fact that there are 
labor unions, and the law of the land says you shall deal with them. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, are you saying what Father 
Lynch said a few hours ago, that the issue that seems to be in the 
forefront is the matter of the recognition of the labor union? 

Mr. Weis. That is right, of the right of a worker to organize in 
a union and, after a legal election that names a specific union as the 
union, the law says you shall deal with that union. 

I find no other case in my memory where that lack of, let us say, 
respect for the law of the United States exists in central Massachu- 
setts or in the State of Massachusetts. 

Perhaps the solution of it might be that we take up a collection and 
send a 1951 calendar up to management in this case to replace the 
1898 calendar they have there. That might be the only solution I 
could see. 

That, Senator, about sums it up. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, now, you are a city councilman and a 
member of the Governor’s council. Obviously, you come in touch 
with a large number of “9s see Anybody who serves in the city 
council is pretty much at the beck and call of the public. 

What is the general attitude in the community of Worcester in 
reference to this strike? On whom do they place the blame, if that 
is proper terminology? What are the sympathies at this stage of the 
proceedings ¢ 

Mr. Wetxs. Amazingly, the sympathies of both industrialists, lead- 
ers of other industrial plants, including plants that are not unionized 
in Worcester, bankers, and the working people themselves, are almost 
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unanimous that the fault here very definitely lies with management, 
with management’s failure first to recognize that the law says, “You 
shall bargain in good faith,” and secondly the fact that management 
bitterly resents that the law of the land permits these people to organ- 
ize into unions. And, unfortunately, in 1937 the situation was a little 
different, and the strike was broken by management, with the aid of 
probably the worst case of misuse of police that I have ever seen. I 
am very happy that I am in the city government now, and no such 
thing can happen. 

Senator Humrpurey. Were you in the community of Worcester in 
1937 ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. I was a citizen of Worcester, and, as I say, followed the 
strike as an observer and as a radio news reporter at that time. And 
it was not uncommon to have police to the extent of two to every picket 
during the 1937 strike. 

I think that if I recall, the NLRB studied that strike, mentioned 
the fact of the misuse of police. And arrests were so frequent that the 
court docket, now the district court, was loaded. 

That can’t happen any more, because we don’t permit it. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, now, as a reporter, and as a public 
official, you have had an opportunity to observe the growth and the 
development of the community, and particularly its economic or its 
industrial progress, or growth. Have you come across very many in- 
stances which were as apparently difficult and as irreconcilable as 
this particular instance? 

Mr. Wetts. None, Senator. This is the outstanding example of 
not keeping pace with your century that I have ever seen. 

Worcester, being a highly industrialized town that was basically a 
machine tools town, was the last stronghold of the old Metal Trades 
Association. And until the early 1930's, there were very few unions 
beyond the regular trade-unions of the A. F. of L. in existence in 
Worcester. The city was a notorious open-shop city. And I have 
seen without trouble, without too much turmoil, the great industrial 
plants of Worcester become happily unionized. It has been a good 
thing for the community. I have seen the purchasing power of the 
city rise in my own lifetime to a figure that I never would have be- 
lieved. I have seen people that, when my father worked for the 
American Steel & Wire Co. in 1922 and 1923 and 1924 come home after 
58 or 60 hours’ work with a pathetically small pay envelope. Now I 
see the same people being properly paid for the work they put in. And 
this particular plant among the workers—and, as I say, I have talked 
with some-200 ef them personally—they have felt that there was 
nothing human in it. 

You said something this morning, Senator, that all of this negotia- 
tion and arbitration should, if possible, be on a voluntary basis, with 
no one standing over you with a whip. And I agree with you, because 
the power to police can be abused on both sides of the fence. But where 
you are looking for voluntary arbitration here, and you want to ap- 
peal, I think you said, to one’s human emotions, I think you would 
get much further appealing to one of these granite pillars than you 
would appealing to the management in this case. And they say 
the record in this case shows it. Sif 

I am not a member of the CIO or any other labor union. I like the 
city of Worcester, and I have lived there and have brought my family 
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up there, and I think I can speak for many people on both sides of 
the tracks that I have discussed this with. 

Senator Humrpurey. Do you think this company has bargained 
in good faith, or in bad faith ¢ 

Mr. Weis. At no time has it bargained in good faith. 

Senator Humpnurey. Do you think that is a violation of the statute ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. I think it is a violation of the law, and I think the 
pity is that the law does not have some sort of remedy. I think Sen- 
ator Morse made a point here this morning that I agree with entirely. 
We like to preach that there is equal justice under the law. We are 
taught that, and we teach our youngsters that. But there isn’t equal 
justice under the law in this case, when here you have on one hand a 
bunch of people who work hard to make not too good a living, and on 
the other hand, you have an industry with a selfish, archaic outlook, 
that has the wealth in their own hands, saying, “We can break this 
strike. We will use every possible weapon that the law permits us 
to use to drag this out.” 

Certainly. They can stand it. They have got the money. But the 
people who live down in the tenement houses down in South Wor- 
cester cannot stand it. So what Senator Morse said this morning is 
very pertinent to this. Because I know from the history of this thing, 
since 1937, that it is going to go on and on and on. They are going 
to exhaust every possibility to try and prevent the law of the land 
from being the law of the land. 

Senator Humpurey. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. I have some knowledge of the legal a of 
the case, but not enough to render any opinion on it. I should be in- 
terested in finding out from the National Labor Relations Board, and 
I should be interested to have some witnesses from the National Labor 
Relations Board called to explain why, on the basis of the Supreme 
Court decision, they did not proceed with the contempt case, from 
the procedure standpoint. The company is entitled to its day in court, 
and it is entitled to the opportunity to present its side before a judi- 
cial tribunal. I would fight to protect the company in that right. 
It seems to me that the contempt proceedings would give it to them. 

This decision of the Supreme Court affirms the order of the Board, 
and the order of the Board was to cease and desist from discouraging 
membership in the Steelworkers Organizing Committee, and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America, or in any other organization of its employees, by discrimi- 
nating in regard to their hire or tenure of employment or any other 
term or condition of employment, and so forth. 

Now, of course, when the court affirmed that, it, of course, necessarily 
meant that any other labor organization that was certified in accord- 
unce with law was included. 

I cannot sit here and “curbstone” on highly technical legal problems 
that may be involved in this case. I reserve final judgment on them 

But on the basis of this Supreme Court decision itself, I think this 
committee ought to find out from the National Labor Relations Board 
why it has not proceeded with contempt proceedings. 

As alaw ver, my first judgment is that that is what they ought to be 
doing. But I want to hear the comp: ny. Ihave heard enough of these 

cases to know that you had better hear both sides of it before you reach 
any judgment on what procedure ought to be followed. 
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You have certainly got a case here that from the prima facie stand- 
point looks bad. I am going to reserve final judgment until I hear 
some other witnesses. 

Senator Humeurey. Mr. Murdock or Mr. Shroyer? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wetts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpurey. The next witness we have is Mr. Alden Reed, 
treasurer of the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Reed, will you raise your right hand ¢ 

Do you swear that the testimony you shall give in this proceeding 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harcu. My name is Douglas Hatch, counsel for the company. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Hatch, we are very glad to have you 
with us. 

Mr. Reed, will you just follow through with what you have observed 
as the procedure of the committee? Make your identification, and 
state your relationship to the case that is before the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF ALDEN REED, WORCESTER, MASS., TREASURER, 
REED & PRINCE MANUFACTURING CO., ACCOMPANIED BY 
DOUGLAS HATCH, COUNSEL, REED & PRINCE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. 


Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. My name is Alden Reed. My business address 
is 1 Duncan Avenue, Worcester 1, Mass. I am treasurer of Reed & 
Prince Manufacturing Co., and a member of the board of directors. 

Senator Humrnrey. Goright ahead. Proceed and tell us what you 
have in mind. 

Mr. Rerep. Yes. Now, Senators, I received a telephone call, I be- 
lieve from Mr. Hatch, on Monday. Or rather I called him on Mon- 
day and asked him what the situation was here. Last Monday that 
was, a week ago from this present Monday. And he said that he 
had been in conversation, I believe, with a Mr. Murdock. 

Senator Humrurey. This is Mr Murdock, Mr. Reed, the counsel 
of the committee. 

Mr. Reep. And Mr. Murdock had stated that there was going to 
be a hearing, and that it probably would take place today. I then 
told Mr. Hatch that Mr. Boyd, my associate, was in the State of Maine 
on vacation and that the president of the company was engaged in 
some other work at the present time and that I would like to have some 
information as to how to proceed. 

I believe on the following day, which was a Tuesday, I received a 
letter from Mr. Christie, stating that this meeting was to be held, 
that we would be subpenaed, Mr. Boyd and myself, and that we were 
to prepare a statement, or were asked to prepare a statement. I did 
not quite know what that statement was, so I asked Mr. Hatch again 
for information as to just what sort of statement I should prepare or 
that should be prepared, and I then left it at that point. 

The next day, a United States deputy marshal from Boston came 
up with a subpena for Mr. Boyd and myself. Mr. Boyd was away, 
and I asked the deputy marshal if he would leave the subpena with 
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me, and I would endeavor to locate him in the State of Maine. He 
said no, that that would not be a good service. So I said I would 
try and locate him anyway, which I did, and he came down to Worces- 
ter last Sunday. He has no subpena, Senator, but he is here at the 
request, I understand, of the committee; and yesterday at the meet- 
ing, Mr. Murdock, I requested that a subpena be submitted to him 
if it is your willingness to do so, so that he would be here as a sub- 
penaed witness on record. 

Mr. Murpock. I directed that the subpena be issued to him, as I 
am sure it will be. 

Mr. Reep. Is that satisfactory procedure on that? Does that make 
Mr. Boyd a good witness? That is what I was trying to bring out. 
Is it satisfactory to the committee ? 

Senator Humpurey. It is satisfactory to the committee that the 
witness has appeared. 

Mr. Reep. He had no subpena to appear by, so I asked him 

Senator Humpnrey. We do not necessarily require passports or 
subpenas to appear before the committee. I mean, the main idea is to 
have people come before the committee. And we accept a man’s word 
after he takes the oath to tell the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. That is adequate. 

The legal instruments are used on occasion when we feel that there 
might be any reason that one would not want to appear before the 
committee. 

Mr. Murpock. There is one formal distinction, Mr. Chairman. The 
propriety of paying the expenses of a witness not subpenaed has been 
questioned. Of course, those expenses are paid in the case a witness 
is subpenaed. 

Senator Morsr. As I understand, Mr. Chairman, the subpena will 
be served on Mr. Boyd this afternoon, so that removes that technical 
problem. 

Mr. Murpocx. I direct that it be served, and if it is not, I shall re- 
primand the staff. 

Mr. Reep. So I am here prepared to answer any questions that 
you want to ask me. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Reed, you have listened to the testimony. 
You have been through the morning session. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. You heard the testimony of Mr. Stevens, of 
Mr. Angoff, and you heard the testimony of Rev. Thaddeus Clapp, 
Rev. Joseph Lynch, and of Mr. Wells. You heard all of their testi- 
mony this morning. 

I think the questions are quite automatic. No. 1, has your company 
bargained in good faith? 

Mr. Reep. We feel that it has, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you like to explain what you mean 
by “bargaining in good faith”? I would like a sort of definition of 
what you consider to be “bargaining in good faith.” 

Mr. Reep. Well, we recognized the union as being certified by the 
National Labor Relations Act after a duly held election a year ago 
this month, and we appointed a bargaining committee, a team as we 
called it, that would be used for this purpose of bargaining. We were 
perfectly willing to meet with these gentlemen and bargain for a 
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mutually satisfactory contract agreement; if reached, to be reduced 
to writing. 

The first agreement with this particular union was in 1941, and I 
believe it was in October that it was signed, and it ran automatically. 
And I believe the union canceled that contract in February of 1944. 

Now, we wanted to get a contract that we thought we could operate 
under satisfactorily. We were very anxious to get a simple form 
of agreement, similar to what we had in 1941. The union was not will- 
ing to concede that, that we should have a simple form of contract. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you mean by “a simple form” of con- 
tract similar to what you had in 1941, particularly the words “simple 
form”? 

Mr. Reep. Well, Senator, that was the contract which laid out the 
basic procedure, as I recall it, of wages, seniority, recognition clause 
first, of course, and grievance procedure without arbitration. We 
have thought, the board of directors have thought, that they could not 
operate satisfactorily with a third-party arbitrator, and we have 
always held that viewpoint. 

Senator Humpurey. You heard Mr. Stevens this morning recite 
what he considered to be some of the principles that were involved in 
the contract, those that pertained to the matters of union security, 
check-off, seniority, and arbitration, and the other principles sur- 
rounding economic issues, such as involving monetary benefits. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you agree that those are the valid principles 
of a union contract ? 

Mr. Reep. I agree that those are the requests that Mr. Stevens made. 

Senator Humpnurey. I can see that by the statement to us here. But 
do you agree that those are valid points or valid principles ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; he has a valid right to make those. I agree 
with that. 

Senator Humrurey. He does have the right of free speech and free 
press. That is in the Constitution. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. But I am trying to find out this: Do you agree 
that these are sound principles or valid principles of a union contract ? 
You talked about a simple form, and you mentioned, under the descrip- 
tion of what you term “a simple form,” such things as seniority and 
wages and working conditions and grievance procedure. Well, Mr. 
Stevens said this morning that the union looks upon the collective- 
bargaining contract as containing two types of clauses. One involves 
principles such as union security, check-off, and arbitration. 

Do you agree that that is one of the principles of a collective-bar- 
gaining contract ¢ 

Mr. Reep. I agree that it is a principle for some, but we do not feel 
that we want to accept that in our contract, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrry. Well, what would you accept out of that? 
Would you accept union security ? 

Mr. Rrep. No; we don’t feel that we should. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you accept seniority ? 

Mr. Rerp. We accept seniority ; yes, sir. 

_ Senator Humpnrey. You do not accept arbitration, as I understand 
it. 
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Mr. Reep. We accept grievance procedure without arbitration; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Now, in a collective-bargaining contract, the 
other principle is the economic issue, involving monetary benefits. The 
monetary benefits are listed out below. There are a number of sub- 
headings. Do you agree that the monetary benefits are a part of a 
simple form of union contract ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnurey. In other words, the principle of wages, you 
feel, is subject to ei bargaining ¢ 

Mr. Rerp. Yes, si 

Senator Humrnrey. Do you feel that the principle of seniority is 
subject to collective bargaining ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Grievance procedure ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir, I do feel it is subject to collective bargaining. 

Senator Humpnrey. Would you say that arbitration was subject 
to collective bargaining ? 

Mr. Reev. Yes, sir: I would. 

Senator Humpurey. It is all subject to collective bargaining ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sit 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, as far as that being a principle, 
mu would not disavow it as a v: alid prine iple? 

Mr. Reep. I would not disavow it; no sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You just do not agree with it. 

Mr. Reep. I just do not agree with it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Such matters as posting of job openings, joint 
safety committee, leaves of absence: Do you feel that that is subject to 
collective bargaining, as a valid prine iple? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Or the check-off? The union asked the com- 
pany, quoting now from Mr. Stevens’ statement, to deduct union dues 
from employees who authorized such provisions in writing but would 
forego this if other sections of the contract were acceptable. Do you 
think that an item such as the check-off, as a means of collecting dues, 
is subject to collective bargaining ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; I feel that it is. 

Senator Humrurey. In other words, you feel that all these matters 
are subject to collective bargaining and can be a matter of agreement 
or conciliation or meric in a bargaining session ? 

Mr. Reep. I agree, yes, sir, that they can be. 

Senator Humpurey. T it ‘n why have they not been? 

Mr. Reep. Because we do not agree with those items of check-off 
and maintenance of membership, closed shop, whatever it is called; 
union secur ity, I believe. 

Se nator Hv MPHREY. In other words, the prince iples 3 you agree are 

id principles ¢ 

“Me Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. But you just do not agree with the application 
of the valid principles? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Murdock? 

Mr. Murpock. Can it be bargaining, Mr. Reed, when you go into 
a session with the preconceived determination that you will not agree 
to any of these principles? 
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Mr. Reep. No, sir; we don’t go in with a preconceived determination 
that we won't agree. 

Mr. Murvock. Well, with respect to union security, you went into 
this session with the determination that you would not accept any 
kind of principle of union security; did you not ¢ 

Mr. Reep. We went in with not the determination but with the 
idea that we would not. 

Mr. Murpock. You did not waver from that idea ? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; and neither did the union waver, as far as I can 
see. 

Senator Humenrey. Just one moment. Did I understand you to say, 
Mr. Reed, that the union did not waver from that principle? 

Mr. Reep. As far as I understand it, they did not. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, under oath this morning Mr. Stevens 
testified that they were willing to waive the union shop, and they 
were willing to go down to the maintenance-of-membership type of 
union security. And as I recall—I am not sure about this last—they 
were even willing to waive the maintenance of membership. Now, 
does that not contradict what you have just said: that the union was 
unwilling to waive the principle of union security # 

Mr. Rexp. Senator, | just finished reading the last collective-bar- 
gaining conference transcript; and, as I read it, as I understand read- 
ing it, they had withdraw n all concessions of that kind. 

Senator Humpurey. But sometime during their proceedings they 
did waive men did they not ¢ 

Mr. Reep. I do not know that they did. I think that they waived 
one. The only one that I think they may have waived was from 
union security to maintenance of membership. That is the only one 
that I recall. 

Senator Humpurey. That was a concession / 

Mr. Reep. That was. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, they were not predetermining 
the issue. They were willing to bargain that issue ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes; I think that that is right. I don’t know whether 
they actually oe Tentatively they did. Whether they actually 
waived it or not, I don’t know, Senator. 

Mr. Murpvock. What about the check-off? You had an idea before 
you went into the sessions that you would not agree with any form of 
check-off ; did you not? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t think we had any idea that we would not agree 
to any form of check-off. We had the idea that we didn’t want that 
form. 

Mr. Murpock. You have never wavered from that idea; have you? 

Mr. Reep. We have never wavered from that idea; no, sir. 

Mr. Murpvock. Would you kindly explain how you bargained about 
the check-off, then ? 

Mr. Reep. I didn’t attend any of the bargaining conferences. I 
think Mr. Boyd would have to answer that for me in this case. 

Mr. Murpock. Well, as a hypothetical situation, how do you bar- 
gain about a thing, when you take a position and refuse to yield on 
that position? How do you bargain about that? You just keep say- 
ing “No”; do you not. How do you bargain about it? 

Mr. Reep. Well, because we disagree with that particular feature 
of the bargaining. 
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Mr. Murpocx. You sell screws; do you not? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Now, could you bargain about screws if you refused 
to yield in any respect, with respect to » the price of the screws? Could 
there be any bargaining about it ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; I understand what you mean there. If we wanted 
to sell screws at a certain price, and someone did not want to pay 
that—— 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. How would you bargain? 

Mr. Reep. If we wanted to sell the screws, if it were necessary to 
sell them, we would have to grant a lower price. 

Mr. Murvocx. And that would comprise bargaining; would it not? 
That would be bargaining? 

Mr. Reep. That would be negotiating. That would be under some 
form of pressure that we would be under for the necessity to convert 
the goods into cash ; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. In this instance, in other words, you are say- 
ing that if you wanted to make the concession here, if you felt it was 
necessary, as in the analogy Mr. Murdock was using, you could have 
made some concessions ? 

Mr. Reep. We could have given it; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. But you did not want to? 

Mr. Reep. We didn’t want to. 

Senator Humenrey. You did not feel it was necessary to do so? 

Mr. Reep. We didn’t feel it was necessary. 

Senator Humrurey. Even if it meant prolonging the strike, you 
did not feel it was necessary ? 

Mr. Reep. I never thought that would prolong the strike. I never 
thought anything of that kind was any prolongation of the strike. 

Senator Humeurey. What did you think might settle the strike? 
Let us turn it around for a while. I am assuming that we want now 
to settle the strike. What did you fee] might settle it? 

Mr. Reep. To give the union their basic demands would settle the 
strike. 

Senator Humptrey. Now, when you say “give them their basic 
demands,” what basic demands do you think the union have ? 

Mr. Rerp. Well, as I understand their basic demands, they are what 
Mr. Stevens testified this morning, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrery. Yes. You feel that would have settled the 
strike ? 

Mr. Reep. I feel, if we had given in, it would; yes, sir. 

Senator Humwrnrey. But, as [ recall from your statement just a 
moment ago, you did not want to give in on any of these demands? 

Mr. Reep. We did not want to give in to the extent that they wanted 
us to give in. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let us just take one of them for example. 

Mr. Reep. O. K. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let us take the union position in reference to 
such a matter as the check-off. As the union position is stated now 
in this prepared statement, and again, as I say, under oath, it is that 
they would like to have had deductions, check-offs, when these deduc- 
tions were authorized in writing; but the union said they would forego 
this proposal if other sections ‘of the contract were ac ceptable and ‘if 
the company would allow dues committeemen to collect dues at 
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reasonable times in the plant so as not to interfere with production. 

Now, did you feel that that alternative proposal was worthy of 
some consideration? Let us assume that you are opposed, unalterably 
opposed to the check-off. Not many companies are, but let us assume 
that you were. Do you think that the second proposal, the alterna- 
tive, was worthy of bargaining? 

Mr. Reep. We felt, Senator, that they should collect their dues on 
their own time, not on company time. 

Senator Humpenrey. All right. Now, that is a position which is 
one that is justifiably taken, if that is your feeling. 

Do you feel, then, that the whole subject of check-off might have 
been used as a bargaining instrument or as a bargaining article on 
some other items ? 

In other words, frequently in a labor contract, one of the parties 
gives up one particular position to gain advantage on another position. 

Mr. Rrep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now, have you, in the process of collective 
bargaining, attempted to do such things? Have you attempted to 
bargain with, for example, union security versus arbitration? You 
have a firm position on arbitration? You feel that you ought not to 
have arbitration of grievances? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. We will assume that that is an 
honorable firm position. Have you ever at any time said, “Well, that 
is our position. Now, let’s talk to you about union security and see 
if we can’t make some kind of a bargain on the basis of union security.’ 
Have you done that ¢ 

Mr. Reep. I don’t recall having done it, Senator. We may have, 
but I don’t recall it in the transcript of the record. 

Senator Humrpnrery. Well, now, just to recap a little bit here: We 
have ¢ agreed thus far that these principles that were announced at least 
were valid principles. At least you have not agreed that you wanted 
to accept them for this particular negotiation, but you do agree that 
they are valid principles? 

Mr. Reep. Absolutely. 

Senator Humpurey. That is No. 1. 

Now we come down to what are the positions of the respective 
parties. The management, on the one side, the union, on the other 
side. On the matter of union security, is it your feeling that the 
union shop should not be recognized ? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t understand your word “recognized,” Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you opposed. to the union shop in a col- 
lective-bargaining contract ? 

Mr. Reep. By “union shop” you mean closed shop ? 

Senator Humpnrey. No; I mean a union shop. In the union shop, 
where the employer has the r ight of a free market to hire for a period 
of time, and then they join the union. 

Mr. Reep. After a certain period of time they may join. I 
understand. 

Now may I have your question again? 

Senator Humpnrry. I said are you opposed to that particular 
principle? 


Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Humpnurey. You are opposed, then, to the union shop? 

Mr. Reep. We are opposed to the union shop; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. We shall ask no question about the closed 
shop, because that is not legal under the law, nor is it a matter of issue 
here in the contract. 

Mr. Reep. Well, may I speak here ? 

Senator Humpnrey. Surely. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Reep. I want to say that I, personally, am not opposed to bar- 
gaining on that. As I said before, on the closed shop, I have no objec- 
tion to any of these. 

Senator Humpnrey. You cannot bargain on the closed shop. That 
is illegal. 

Mr. Reep. Oh, you can’t? Now, I didn’t know that. I have always 
been told that. And if you gentlemen 

I don’t know whether it was you, Mr. Christie, or you, Mr. Murdock, 
who wanted the transe ript of these hearings. Is that a request still? 

Senator Humpurey. The counsel for the committee requested it, I 
believe; ves, sir. 

Mr. Reep. I think that record states—Now, I don’t know anythin 
about law, and I don’t intend to presume to speak for law, but 
thought the union provision was very strongly that it was legal. 

(To Senator Morse:) I heard you say that you were a lawyer. 

(To Senator Humphrey :) And maybe you are. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are meeting on common 
one of the unwashed. I am a layman, too. 

Mr. Reep. I was educated as an engineer, so probably I have, com- 
ing from central Massachusetts, pretty bigoted ideas, too, on that. 

But may I ask that question now? Do I understand that that is 
not legal? 

Senator Humpurey. [ will turn that one over to Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. What the Senator from Minnesota is pointing out 
is that under existing law they bargain for a union shop. And as I 
understood it, you are opposed to the union shop, whereby an em- 
ployer enters into an agreement with the union that he will hire on 
the open labor market, but within 6 months or 90 days or whatever 
period they agree upon thereafter, the employees shal] join the union. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are opposed to that ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. But we were talking about the closed shop. 

Senator Humpurey. That is an academic argument, because that is 
not even within the purview of the negotiations. Not only that, but 
it is not even within the law. 

Mr. Reep. I am a little bit confused. 

Senator Morse. A closed shop, of course, is a situation in which you 
enter into an agreement with the union that you will employ only 
those employees that the union sends to you. 

Mr. Reep. I see. Well, as I understand it, Senators, certain closed- 
shop contracts exist. If you agree to that, is it legal then ? 

Senator Humpurey. It is not legal. 

Mr. Reep. The law is silent; is that right ? 

Senator Humpurey. No, the law is not silent. In other words, 
what I am trying to find out here is that you said you were willing to 
bargain and you feel you bargained in sood faith. 


Mr. Reep. Yes, sit 
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Senator Humpnrey. You have said that there is validity to these 
principles which were announced or stated here in this document that 
I have before me by Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Rexp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Now we come down to what are the points at 
issue, and you said that you were willing to bargain about the points 
at issue with the union. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Now, the first point at issue was the matter of 
union security, but you say that you are not willing to agree to a union 
shop. Is that right? 

Ir. Reep. That is right, Senator . 

Senator Humpnrey. The next point that you made was that you 
felt that the union was adamant on the position of the union shop. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. However, the testimony this morning reveals 
they were willing to go to a maintenance of membership, and as I re- 
call it, and I's say “this with some faulty memory on it, they were even 
willing to waive that. 

Mr. Reep. I may stand corrected. 

Senator Humrurey. But at least they would go to maintenance of 
membership. That was a concession on the part of the union. So 
they were not adamant, were they ? 

Mr. Reep. Not on union—— 

Senator Humreurey. Union security. They were not adamant on 
that position / 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is your position on it? 

Mr. Rerp. We do not feel that we should grant any form of union 
shop or closed shop, as I understand it. 

Senator Humreurey. Any form of union security ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, there is no argument there, on 
number one, is there / 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. No bargaining on number one. The next point 
was on check-off. 

As I understand your position, it was that you felt that the collec- 
tion of dues was something that should be done by the union officials 
on their own time from their own membership. 

Am I properly stating your position ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir, I think you are. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, the union was of the opinion that where 
they had the employees who authorized such deductions in writing, 
the employer should make the check-off. However, they said they 
were willing to forego that if the company would allow dues com- 
mittee men to collect dues at reasonable times in the plant so as not 
to interfere with production. 

In other words, the union would take on the job itself of collecting 
the dues. Now, what I am getting at is that the union was not 
adamant, was not firm, on the matter of check-off. It was willing to 
take a secondary position or an alternative. It that correct 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; according to this it was. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is your alternative ? 
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Mr. Reep. That they should collect their own dues on other than 
company time, because we feel it would interfere with production if 
they did it otherwise. 

Senator Humpurey. The position, though, of the union, was set 
forth as the check-off, which is a common term, which is a matter of 
the management checking off the dues from the weekly pay check. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Reep. May I ask you a question there ? 

Now, I do not know whether this is legal or not. Is that in this union 
security too? Isthata part of the closed shop? Or is this a different 
subject ? 

Senator Humpurey. This is a separate subject known as the mat- 
ter of check-off. 

Mr. Reep. I was confusing that with the closed shop. 

Senator Humpnrey. No, that is the second item, the issues before 
the parties, the issues between the parties. 

Mr. Reep. That is clear. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, you were unwilling to bargain 
on the matter of the check-off ; is that correct ! 

Mr. Reep. No, sir. We were willing to grant them the privilege 
of collecting dues on company property at any other time during 
hours. 

Senator Humpnrey. At any other time than during work hours? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, if they caught them at the 
gate after they left their shop for their lunch, you were willing then 
to have them collect dues ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. And you feel that that was bargaining? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. All right. 

Now, on the matter of arbitration, the union proposed that the final 
step of the grievance procedure be arbitration. What was your 
position ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Our position was that the grievance procedure should be 
modified and without arbitration. 

Senator Humrurey. Were you willing to bargain over the issue of 
arbitration, then? In other words, were you ‘willing to say, “Our 
position is ‘no arbitration.’ Therefore we will come back and give you 

: little concession up here, let’s say on union security ¢” That is what 
I mean by bargaining. You know. Yankees understand bargaining. 
My family are a bunch of Connecticut Yankees and they are a good 
bunch of horse traders. In trading horses, you may get a little spavin 
in one, but you get bad teeth in the other. 

What I am getting at here: Were you willing to make a trade here? 

Mr. Rrep. That sounds like David Harum somewhat. 

Well, I am of the opinion that the board of directors unanimously 
refused arbitration. 

Senator Humrnurery. In other words, I want to get your position 
clear. On the issue of arbitration, you were unwilling to trade? 

Mr. Reep. That wasa question of principle. 

Senator Humpurey. Sothere was no bargaining on that issue? 

Mr. Reep. I think that is correctly stated. 
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Senator Humrpurey. I do not want to put words in your mouth by 
these questions. 

Mr. Reep. No, you are very fair. 

Senator Humpnrey. On the issue of arbitration, would you bargain, 
or would you not ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Well, I would not say that we would not bargain. We 
were not willing at this time anyway to grant arbitration. 

Senator Humeurey. In other words, in the foreseeable future you 
might bargain, but at this particular time, no. 

Mr. Reep. There were some differences of opinion here and there, 
but I think the general opinion of the majority was that we should 
not grant arbitration at this moment. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, you have mentioned this board of di- 
rectors. I want to get this clear, because the board of directors, now, 
in a bargaining situation generally does not become involved. I 
mean, they generally leave that up to the management of the plant. 

What about this board of directors? Of whom does it consist? Is 
it an active participant in the collective-bargaining procedure ? 

Mr. Reep. Would you like me to give the line-up of the company ? 

Senator Humpnrey. That would be fine. We would be very ap- 
preciative of it. 

Mr. Reep. Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. is a family-owned 
organization, and the majority of the directors belong to the family, 
are family members, through several generations. There are nine 
directors, and I believe that of the nine—would you want me to name 
the directors? Would you like their names ? 

Senator Humpnrey. It would be all right if you care to. 

Mr. Reep. The president is my brother, C. T. Reed. He is a family 
member, so perhaps we had better make two columns, one, family 
members and the second, nonfamily members. 

Senator Humpurey. Good. 

Mr. Reep. The vice president is not a family member, Mr. E. C. 
Boyd. 

The treasurer is Mr. Alden Reed, myself, and I am a family member. 

Then we have an FE. Windsor Reed, Jr., who is a family member, a 
Peter Reed who is a family member, and a Brewster Randolph, who is 
a family member. 

Now, how many directors have I given? I have given all the fam- 
ily members. 

We also have a lawyer by the name of Harold Hartwell, who repre- 
sents my brother, deceased brother, on the board of directors, and we 
have the procurement director, the director of procurement, a Mr. 
C. A. Thompson, who is also on the board of directors. 

Senator Humpnrey. These are nonfamily members? 

Mr. Reep. Nonfamily members. 

Senator Humrnrey. But the family has the majority / 

Mr. Reep. The family owns the majority of the company, and there 
is one individual in the company that owns the majority of the stock. 
In other words, the control of the stock is based on a family coalition. 

Senator Humpnrey. The only purpose for asking the questions 
about the board of directors was that your statement was that the 
board of directors had taken certain firm positions on certain items in 
collective bargaining. Was that prior to the bargaining or during the 
bargaining ¢ 
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Mr. Rrep. Always they have done that, Senator. There have been 
seven individuals on the board of nine directors that are employed by 
the company, that are on the company payroll. 

Senator Morse. I think this might help clarify our understanding 
of the situation, if Mr. Reed would state for the record who within the 
board of directors or within the organization of the company carries 
on the labor relations. 

That is, what is your procedure for handling collective bargaining ? 
Who is assigned the job of sitting in and meeting with the union repre- 
sentatives and negotiating in behalf of the company? And what 
powers do you give him? What does he have to do after he meets with 
the union, by way of coming back and getting further authority or 
ratification of any tentative agreement that he enters into? I would 
like to see that procedure developed for the record. 

Mr. Reep. Now, may I answer that by going back even a little be- 
yond what you have asked there # 

Senator Morse. Do it in your own way. 

Mr. Rerp. I know the way the company is organized, so I think I 
can make it clearer with fewer words. 

The company is operated by three individuals, substantially three 
indivduals, the president, myself, and Mr. Boyd. That means the 
president, the vice president—beg your pardon, Mr. Boyd—and my- 
self, as treasurer. 

The bargaining team that you asked about, Senator Morse, con- 
sisted of Mr. Boyd, in charge, because he is by far our ablest nego- 
tiator, a Mr. Kirle, who is an attorney from Boston—not that they 
don’t have good attorneys from Worcester, but he comes from Boston. 
That is where his office is. He has been connected for many years 
with labor relations. And two members of our industrial relations 
department, a Mr. Hobart Allen and a Mr. Alden Boyd, Alden Boyd 
being a son of the vice president, Ernest Boyd. They are men in their 
early thirties, and Mr. Boyd and myself are in our fifties. So that is 
the team. 

Now, we also have in addition a stenotypist that prepares this 
record for the use of the operating committee, of Mr. C. T. Reed, my- 
self, and Mr. Boyd, and also for the board of directors if they so wish. 
We give Mr. Boyd and the two members of the industrial relations 
department who attend those meetings—we go over the so-called— 
they use the word “strategy”—whether that means anything or not, I” 
don’t know. 

Senator Morse. It has been rather successful. 

Mr. Reep. I don’t think so. I don’t like to disagree with you, 
Senator, but I don’t think it has been too successful. 

And we map out the program. Now, I believe that we have stated 
to the union, and I believe it has been accepted by the union—I stand 
corrected on that too, if I am wrong—that whatever agreement may 
be made is subject to the approval of the board of directors. I think 
that iscommon. I don’t know, but I think it is acceptable. 

Senator Morse. Would it be a fair statement to say, Mr. Reed, that 
although Mr. Boyd is the individual who sits through most of the 
bargaining relationships with the union, the team to which you have 
referred, the Labor Relations team, is a three-man group of which you 
are one of the members, and therefore you, as a member of that team, 
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discuss with Mr. Boyd a great many of the details of the negotiations, 
although you may not always be present in the negotiating room when 
the negotiations go on? 

Mr. Rexp. That is substantially correct, Senator, with this excep- 
tion: My brother, C. T. Reed, and myself, we do not consider as being 
members of the team. Does that clarify that? 

Senator Morsg. Let’s get it clear. The members of the labor nego- 
tiating team, again, are Mr. Boyd and the Boston attorney, Mr. 
Kirle? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. And who is the third one? 

Mr. Reep. We have two men, Mr. Allen and Mr. Boyd, another Mr. 
Boyd, Mr. Alden Boyd. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Boyd, Jr. I understand. So there are four. 

Mr. Reep. And the stenotypist is five. 

Senator Morsr. But would it be fair to say that after they have 
carried on a negotiating session the usual practice is to have a confer- 
ence with you and your brother, and, following that conference, if 
anything needs to go to the board, the matter is then laid before the 
full board ¢ 

Mr. Reep. I think that is substantially correct. That seems to me 
the way that goes. We have given, delegated to Mr. Boyd, and that 
team that sits in the negotiating procedure with the union, full power 
to negotiate and to reac ‘h an agreement. 

Senator Morse. When you say full power, you mean, though, sub- 
ject to ratification by the board ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; I said that. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Full power to carry on any discussion ? 

Mr. Reep. Full power to carry on discussions; yes. 

Senator Morse. But there is an intermediary step here—that is 
what I want to be sure I am clear on—an intermediary step, where 
before you would have a board of directors meeting, you as treasurer, 
and your brother as president of the firm, would sit down with Mr. 
Boyd and the other members of the negotiating group and decide 
whether or not there is anything that needs to go to the full board 
meeting / 

Mr. Reep. We haven’t had to do that yet. We have got along very 
well as it is. At least, two think we have. And Mr. Boyd reports 
to the monthly meeting of the board. 

Senator Morse. Let me take a hypothetical situation. 

Mr. Reep. O. K. 

Senator Morse. Suppose that after a conference of Mr. Boyd and 
his three associates in the meeting with the union representatives they 
should come out of that meeting and suggest to you and your brother 
that they think that maybe the company ought to take a position on 
X issue. 

Mr. Reep. May I ask you what that is? 

Senator Morse. I wanted to keep it hypothetical. I just wanted to 
call it X issue. 

Mr. Reep. Oh, X issue. I ought to know. I have been an engineer. 
I ought to know what X is good for. 

Senator Morsr. And the position they recommended would be a 
concession on the part of the company, and you and your brother 
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said “No, we do not want to make that concession.” Would that end 
it? Or would it go on from there to the full board meeting? 

Mr. Reep. It would go on from there to the full board, T should 
think. They have the power of the control of the company, the full 
board. 

Senator Morse. That is, you as treasurer and your brother as presi- 
dent, just thought that if the position taken by the negotiating team 
representing the company was an unsound position, and you just 
thought they ought to withdraw their concession, that negotiating 
team would still have authority over your objection to lay the full 
matter before the board? 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Boyd would, because he is a member of the board. 
Mr. Boyd would; yes, sir. And only Mr. Boyd, Senior. Because he 
was the only member of the board on the negotiating team. 

Senator Morsr. Now, to go down these particul: ir points at issue, 
we have finished off with arbitration. The next point that the union 
represents itive brought to our attention this morning was seniority, 
and the union proposed the same principles and procedures now in 
effect in other shops, which give job security to employees in propor- 
tion to their length of service. 

In this instance, as I understand it, the company rejected the union 
proposal but submitted a counterproposal. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now, that is bargaining, is it not? You bargained 
there. On this issue, you are bargaining. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. In other words, you did have a counterproposal. 
You did not reject the principle of seniority, but you said, “We have 
got another method of computing it.” 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Senator Morsr. Now, there is a difference there, and what I am 
trying to point out is that on the issue of seniority there was 
bargaining. 

Mr. Rrep. I see vour point. 

Senator Morse. Yes, on that issue you came up with a counterpro- 
posal. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Murpvock. I was just wondering if you would explain what 
you meant by these 12 factors that would be taken into consideration. 
I wonder if you would distinguish between the consideration “force” 
and “power.” 

Mr. Reep. Where are you reading from, please ? 

Mr. Mcrnock. I understood those were the 12 factors which you 
proposed as a basis for determining seniority. I am reading from 
what purports to be a copy of your counterproposal. May "7 just 
quote this, to put it distinctly in your mind ? 

The company shall take into consideration the following factors as to em- 
ployment, either as to hiring, continuing, rehiring, or laying off. The term 
“ability” as used in this agreement shall mean: force, power, caliber, strength, 


capability, competence, qualifications, aptitude, faculty, talent, efficiency, and 
proficiency. 


How do you distinguish between force and power? What do those 
two terms mean ¢ 
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Mr. Reep. I don’t know but what Mr. Boyd could answer that better 
than I could, but I think I can give from my memory of the tran- 
script what transpired there, if I may. I stand corrected again. I 
am talking from memory now. 

Mr. Murpocs. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Reep. As I understand the situation, Senators, we submitted a 
seniority proposal that had merit and efficiency. I believe that the 
union proposal used the word “ability.” And again, bringing up this 
question of being an engineer, to know what the meaning of those 
words were, I looked up the meaning of the word “ability” in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, and this is it, just as quoted there. It is O. K. with 
me if that is what they wanted. I wanted to know how they inter- 
preted the word “ability.” And this is the meaning—I believe I am 
right on that—that I took, or that was taken, from Webster’s Diction- 
ary. We wanted merit and efficiency. The union wanted ability. 
Well, what does “ability” mean? This is what it means; the definition 
of merit, in my opinion, is ever so much better. 

Mr. Murpock. So that these terms are all—— 

Mr. Reep. They mean the same thing. 

Mr. Murpock. Synonymous‘ 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. The only disagreement you had on seniority, 
then, was over the words “merit” and “ability”; is that right 

Mr. Reep. I don’t think so. I don’t know that Mr. Stevens received 
the same impression that I did from what transpired at the meetings. 
He attended, and I didn’t. I think Mr. Boyd will bear me out on this: 
That we were merely trying to show that the meaning of the word 
“ability” was really ridiculous here in this case as compared with 
the word “merit.” 

Mr. Murpock. What did you mean by “merit” ? 

Mr. Reep. Merit means efficiency. 

Senator Humpnrey. Then what does efficiency mean? 

Mr. Reep. Merit means deserving: I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Murpock. You don’t mean efficiency ? 

Mr. Reep. No, I don’t mean that merit means efficiency. 

Mr. Murpock. It means quite something else. 

Mr. Rrep. It means quite something else; capability, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Murvock. And what in addition to efficiency would merit 
mean ? 

Mr. Reep. What would it mean? It would mean deserving. 

Mr. Murvockx. Now, what would deserving mean? How would you 
determine if an employee were deserving ? 

Mr. Reep. Oh, I presume from his records of performance. 

Mr. Murvocr. And would that be the only consideration—his rec- 
ord of performance? 

Mr. Reep. I wouldn’t say that it would or wouldn’t. I think that 
whatever we merit is a normal word to use. 

Mr. Murpock. But someone has to determine whether we merit or 
not. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Murvock. And in this case, the management would determine 
whether or not the employee merited it? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 
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Senator Humpurey. That is the issue, is it? In other words, you 
are familiar with seniority clauses in many industrial relations con- 
tracts. I mean, this is a very common, common procedure. This is as 
common as a Coca Cola, this seniority. Practically everybody has it, 
you see. Now, the ordinary union contract, I would say the bulk of 
union contracts, had a seniority provision, and generally the seniority 
provision is on the duration of employment. And there may be a few 
qualifying factors, but that is the basis of it. 

The purpose of that kind of a clause in the contract is to give the 
employee some rights to a job on the fact that he has been employed 
over an extended period of time. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Its other purpose, its negative purpose, is to 
prevent what is known as management favoritism. Seniority is very 
important in the maintenance of ‘the union. You are aware of that? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, if you used the word “deserving,” that 
is a value judgment, which is made by the employer. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Are you aware of the fact that that kind of a 
ralue judgment could be very disastrous to a union? Or could be 
harmful, using a more moderate term ¢ 

Mr. Reep. I think it could if it were improperly used. 

Senator Humpurey. So that these words that were included in the 
alleged proposal of the company and in the alleged proposal of the 
union have some real significance. I mean, they are not just using 
words here. I mean, we are using words for a purpose. 

The union words on seniority were for the purpose of guaranteeing 
to those employees that had been long on the job the holding of the 
job, if there were lay-offs or reductions in work force. 

Mr. Reep. But we also had plenty of service in our seniority. 

Senator Humpnrey. That was one of your factors? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. But you used as the key word “merit”; is 
that right? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t think so. I think we used as the key word “length 
of service.” 

Senator Humpurey. And “merit” as a qualification? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. That is my understanding, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. But the point I was attempting to make with 
you is that on the principle of seniority, on the issue of seniority, there 
was at least a counterproposal ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. You did not reject the whole principle of 
seniority ? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir. 

Mr. Mvurnocx. Mr. Reed, your counterproposal amounted merely 
to this: That management would reserve the right to determine when 
an employee merited either promotion or hire “and would determine 
it on its own initiative. Is that not, in essence, what your counter- 
proposal was? 

And while you are pondering, did not your SoeeeperE ee amount, 
in fact, to a¢ ‘omplete rejection ‘of the seniority principle? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; I do not consider that. 
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Mr. Murpock. I wish you would explain. 

Mr. Reep. What explanation do you wish, Mr. Murdock? 

Mr. Murvock. AsI understand your proposal you have two factors. 
One is length of service, and the other is merit. Whether or not 
an employee shall be hired or promoted will be determined upon the 
basis of those two factors and management reserves the right to 
determine when an employee merits hiring or promotion? Since 
that is one of the indispensable factors, management therefore re- 
serves to itself the right to determine whether an employee shall 
be hired or promoted, regardless of seniority. Is that not true? 

Mr. Reep. Well, length of service would come in there; would it 
not ? 

Mr. Murpock. It would not make one particle of difference how 
long the service if the management determined the employee should 
not be promoted or hired. 

Mr. Reep. As I understand it, this seniority provision as we set 
it out is with just minor exceptions very similar to what the union 
set out. I do not know. Mr. Boyd can perhaps explain it better 
than I can. 

Mr. Murpvock. Perhaps we had better discuss it with him. 

The difference, to me, seems to be this: In the technique of job 
evaluation “ability” has come to be a term which can be measured, 
and the measurements can be verified by different individuals. Two 
people can look at a situation and say this man has ability to do the 
job, but when you substitute for the word “ability” “merit” and 
you reserve the right to determine merit yourself, then you are not 
dealing with a measurable factor, but with one that can only be 
determined by management. Since both length of service and merit 
must determine, and since management reserves the right to determine 
a merit question, therefore management reserves the right to deter- 
mine the whole question. 

That seems to me to be a complete rejection of the seniority principle. 

If it is not so, I wish you would say why. 

Mr. Reep. As I say, you have to ask Mr. Boyd. I think myself, that 
was a counterproposal, as Senator Humphrey stated. 

Senator Humpurey. Let me ask this question. This is a matter of 
one’s personal philosophy in reference to employee-employer relation- 
ship. 

Your family has had this company for many years. You have 
built up a substantial business. You are one of the substantial firms 
of one of the largest industries in the community of Worcester. Let 
us Say you are a going firm in the community. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, what is your own position? Do you feel 
it is the prerogative of management to make judgments as to those 
employees that it wishes to keep and those employees it wishes to 
dismiss ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Senator Humrurey. In other words, as manager of the business, 
vou fee! you should have the right to hire and fire? 

Mr. Resp. I am not the manager. 

Yes, sir; I believe that. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is the philosophy of the business? 

Mr. Reep. I believe it is. 
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Senator Morse. If you had a choice, Mr. Reed, between operating 
your plant with the union and without the union, which would be your 
choice? 

Mr. Reep. It would be immaterial. We have had the union con- 
tract before. 

Mr. Murpock. May I ask a clarifying question there, Senator? 

Is it not true, Mr. Reed, as shown by the exhibit produced this morn- 
ing, that in fact you did, during the organizational period, write fre- 
quent letters to your employ ees, telling them you would rather not 
have the union 

Mr. Reep. Yes, I believe we wrote letters. I do not recall what 
letters they were, what the letters purported to be. 

Mr. Murpock. That is what thay purport to say, that you would 
rather not have the oe 

Mr. Rerep. What else did you have in mind? 

Mr. Murpock. I am speaking of the letters offered in evidence this 
morning, dated May 19, 1950, July 6, 1950, June 29, 1950—a whole 
series of letters. 

Mr. Reep. That is right, I recognize that. 

Senator Humpurey. You stated you preferred not to have the 
union. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; they were running an organization campaign, 
and we were opposing it. 

Senator Humpnrey. Really, your answer should be that if you 
had a choice between no union and a union, you would say “no union”? 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. We can operate under either. 

Senator Humrurey. If you had a choice? 

Mr. Rerp. There would be no union. 

Senator Morse. That is the question I put. Your testimony was 
that it is immaterial. Now I discover you have already put yourself 
down in writing, if I understand counsel correctly, to the effect that 
your choice would be no union. 

Mr. Reep. I understood it was from the operational point of view. 
We can operate under either. 

Senator Morse. We will let the record speak for itself. My ques- 
tion is as to whether or not, if you had a choice, you would have a 
union or not have a union. I understand now your choice would be no 
union, 

Mr. Reep. My choice would be no union. 

Senator Morse. Am I correct, then, assuming that as far as legis- 
lation is concerned, your choice would be that the law not give to 
unions the collective bargaining rights which existing law gives to 
them ? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; I do not have any choice in the law. 

Senator Morse. But you would rather operate an open shop rather 
than have to operate under ¢ a law that places you in the position where 
you would have to recognize a union? 

Mr. Reep. We would } prefer the open shop; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, drawing from Senator Morse’s ques- 
tioning with reference back to the seniority, as I gathered from you, 
you feel that management should have the right to hire, to dismiss, 
to place people on particular jobs? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Humrnurey. You believe that is the prerogative of man- 


agement ¢ 


AL 
“Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Now we come to seniority. Recognizing now 
that your desire would also be to have the open shop rather than to 
have the union, is it not a fair question or is it not a fair statement to 
make that in the matter of seniority in a period when you must lay 
off—let us say work orders are slack, business is dow n—that in a pe- 
riod of slack business it is your preference to be able to make your 
own judgments as to who should stay on and who should not ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. Was that not the purpose of your counter- 
proposal ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, the purpose of your counter- 
proposal is exactly as Mr. Murdock said, that the employees that was 
to merit staying on was a decision to be made by management ! 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am not being critical; I want to get the 
record straight. 

Mr. Reep. You are very fair. 

Senator Humrurey. What we have arrived at now is that the 
position of the company as to whether it will be a union or nonunion 
is nonunion ? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. With respect to the matter of rewarding em- 
ployees as to jobs, keeping them on the job, in a period of lay-off, the 
management should make that decision 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrenrey. And the position of the company in reference 
to seniority is that those who shall be maintained on a job in a period 
of slack business or employee lay-off should be likewise determined 
by the management ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. You have given frank answers to what I con- 
sider to be frank questions. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. So, actually, the seniority bargaining was a 
sharp difference of philosophy. On the one hand, the union places 
before you seniority on the basis of the longevity of employment. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. On the other hand, your position is that “no, 
we will decide seniority on the basis of who we think is qualified and 
deserving to stay on the job”; is that correct ? 

Mr. Reep. Ev erything being equal, everything else being equal, I 
believe our statements stated that length of service would determine. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, but length of service which is qualified 
by what we have already gotten now as clear and concise answers as 
very vital relationship to the actual decision which will be made. 

If it is your philosophy and your feeling—and I am not contra- 
dicting this fe -eling—that the management should have the right to 
determine who is going to be here and who is not going to be here, who 
is going to get the down-grading and who is going to get the up- 
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grading, who is to stay on the job and who is to be laid off, then length 
of service really is just a phrase, is it not / 

Mr. Reep. Well, I never thought it was just a phrase, Senator. I 
thought it had a meaning; I really did. 

Senator Humpnurey. Does it have the kind of practical application 
which you would think of in terms of seniority ? 

-For example, here is a committee. This committee has a staff. On 
the staff some employees were hired last month, other employees were 
hired 6 months ago. 

If we had the principle of seniority on the staff, and our budget 
was cut and we had to lay off somebody, we would lay off the person 
who came in last month. That would be the principle of seniority as 
it is commonly recognized, would it not ? 

Mr. Keep. Yes; I believe it would. 

Senator Humpurey. If the chairman had the right and he did not 
abide by the principle of seniority, I would look around and say, 
“Well, I do not know, the guy that came in last month is better than 
the fellow who came in 3 months ago, so I think we will lay off that 
fellow who came in 3 months ago.” 

Mr. Reep. That would be the privilege of management. 

Senator Humpurey. You think that is a sound privilege? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnurey. I wanted to get the position clear. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, could I discuss with Mr. Reed an 
affidavit which we have which I will subsequently put in the record in 
the matter of seniority, dated April 9, 1951? 

It reads as follows: 

I started to work at Reed & Prince Co. first in 1912, but I didn’t start work- 
ing there steadily until 1920. I worked in department 6, 10, and 12; the last 11 
or 12 years in department 12 as a saw setter. 

I was working on the second shift during January 1949 when my foreman, 
Mr. Monks, came up to me at 10:55 and told me that I was all done. I asked 
why, and I was told that I was careless and had broken a couple of teeth on a 
saw. They had everything ready for me, including pay, and slip to sign, and 
out I went. I couldn’t collect my unemployment checks and T haven't been able 
to get work in any shop since then because of my age. The only work I have 
been able to obtain has been as a dish washer in restaurants. 

WILLIAM Bunpza, 
1138 Washington Street, Worcester. Masa. 
Subscribed to and sworn to this 11th day of April 1951, before me. 
Tuomas J. DoNAHUE, Notary Public. 


I would not expect you necessarily to know all the details of each 
dismissal in your plant, Mr. Reed, but I am interested in this affidavit 
in view of your discussion of seniority. 

How would you apply your principle or policy of seniority to a case 
like that, assuming for the moment that the allegations set forth in 
the affidavit are correct statements of fact? 

Mr. Rerp. As you stated, I do not recall the facts. I recall the 
name. I do not recall the exact situation. I could only say that I 
presume there must be some very positive facts that would permit any- 
thing of that kind to go on. 

Senator Morsr. It would be the kind of case, would it not, under a 
grievance machinery set up by free collective bargaining that would 
go to a grievance committee if the union had grievance machinery that 
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had any teeth in it, that would assure to this worker protection from an 
arbitrary dismissal after some 40 years of employment, some 30 years 
of which was steady employ ment ? 

This is the kind of specific case that makes these issues of grievance 
so strenuously urged by unions. 

Again, not passing on the final merits, it is the kind of case that 
makes a senior ity rule without all of the qualifications with which you 
propose to surround it and which our counsel, I think, has very ade- 
quately pointed out means that length of service becomes meaning- 
less, because, after all, the company has so ms iny qualifications that it 
reserves to itself, the arbitrary discretion to hire and dismiss at will, 
length of service or no length of service. 

This is the kind of case that has taught American labor that it has 
to fight and strike in order to protect workers from this kind of arbi- 
trary discretion. If the facts of that affidavit are correct, it is a 
rather shocking thing. 

Mr. Reep. I think there is an answer to that. 

Senator Morsr. I want to be very fair. That is why I put it in the 
record. That is why I think you should be given an opportunity in 
due course of time to comment on it. 

Senator Humpurey. Under the grievance procedure which you 
stand for, let us assume that this case was brought up as a grievance 
case and the final step of arbitration is not available, then what other 
weapon is there? What other avenue or approach is there for the 
union, assuming that this man was a member of aunion? What-other 
step is there for the union to take to adjudicate this case and to 
settle it ? 

Mr. Reep. There would not be anything. 

Senator Humpnrey. Except a strike? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, always. 

Senator Humpnrry. In other words, without some kind of adju- 
dicating machinery such as arbitration, you must have some decision 
to be able to arrive at under a grievance procedure. There is only one 
other step to take in instances of grievances of this nature, and that is 
the step of a strike, which, of course, is not good for sound labor-man- 
agement relations, is it? 

Mr. Rexp. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have another affidavit I think 
ought to go in the record in order to give Mr. Reed an opportunity to 
aysever. It is dated April 9, 1951: 

I started to work at Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. in the spring of 1912. 
I continued to work there until August 2, 1948. During this period, I worked in 
departments 6, 10, and 12 as a shaver operator, always as a second and third 
shift man. During 1948, work got slack and for several months there were lay- 
offs each week. On the day that I was laid off, I was working on the second 
shift. At 10:45 p.m. my foreman, Mr. Monks, approached me and told me to 
bring my tool box into the office, that I was being laid off. I asked him why I 
was being let go and he simply said that he was acting on orders. I said “Is this 
the thanks I get after all these years of working on night shifts and on any holi- 
days that I was asked to work?” My foreman just shrugged his shoulders. I 
left the shop feeling pretty hurt and discouraged. When I filed for my unem- 
ployment insurance, the company objected and I was delayed in receiving bene- 
fits for almost 2 months, but I finally received all my checks. 

Since then, I have been unemployed as I was 61 years old at the time that I 

yas laid off and it is impossible for me to get a job. 
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Jpon several occasions, I have gone to Reed & Prince and asked Mr. Taylor 
if he could give me my job back. He just told me that they weren't hiring. I 
know that many people have been hired since the time that I was laid off. 


CAESAR KARRYTAIS, 
2 Lodi Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Subscribed to and sworn before me this 11th day of April 1951. 
Tuomas J. Donanur, Notary Public. 


While we are on this subject, let us take the third one, another one 
dated April 9, 1951. 

I started working at Reed & Prince on August 29, 1920. I worked in depart- 
ment No. 40 as a wire drawer until 1949 when I was transferred to department 
No. 23 as a sweeper and toilet cleaner. I just couldn’t stand the job because it 
made me sick. The soap and the lime irritated me to a degree that I got 
asthmatic bronchitis. I left work in March 1950 and visited my doctor regularly 
until September 1850 when I was pronounced ready and able to return to work. 
When I visited the shop, I was told that there was no suitable jobs open for me. 
I went out and applied for unemployment benefits and after a lot of hesitating 
and a wait of about 4 or 5 weeks, I 4 eived my checks. 

Since September, I have loafed as I am 58 years of age and it is just about an 
impossibility to obtain employment. 

MicHAeEL RosstixK, 
2 Meade Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Subscribed to and sworn before me this 11th day of April 1951. 

THomaAs J. DonaHvuE, Notary Public. 


I think they ought to go into the record, and Mr. Reed, in his own 
way and in his own time, should be allowed to file for the record any 
statement he wants to file. 

My only comment is that it is the dismissal problem that has taught 
American labor that their organization has to fight for the protection 
of employment of its members and that we have entered into an era 
in the economic history of our country where American employers 
have just got to face the reality that the capitalistic system has tre- 
mendous general welfare and human welfare responsibilities, one of 
which is not to take the best years of a man’s life for the accumulation 
of the employer’s profits and then when he ceases to be of maximum 
productive capacity, fire him. 

It has to be worked out carefully. 

But it is quite a different thing from the time when American 
industry was a small family affair in the 1890’s. I can well under- 
stand the differences here in philosophy. It is not for me to quarrel 
with Mr. Reed. An American citizen has the right to hol on 
philosophy he wants. But we have this problem: “How are you, 
ing to work out harmoniously the relations when you get such a Son- 
flict in philosophy as you have represented by a labor relations law 
that makes it the public policy of America to guarantee to the workers 
good faith collective bargaining resulting in concessions on both 
sides and settlement of a dispute such as a dispute over seniority 
without the laying down of qualifications that destroy, in effect, 
length of service, as any criterion at all? I do not know how you 
are going to resolve tough ones like this. It isa tough one. You have 
a conflict here and I think a sincere and honest one and as far as men- 
tal intent is concerned on the part of this witness and on the part 
of the union witnesses, two economic philosophies with members of this 
committee sitting in the middle representing the public at large. 

So loug as the law is on the books, I think we have to find out why 
all of the power of the law has not been used to produce a collective- 
bargaining agreement that ends a strike. 
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That is why I say, Mr. Chairman, as a member of this committee, 
I want called before us in the next few days the General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board. I have a few questions I want 
to ask him which I think are more important than anything I can 
ask Mr. Reed. I could ask Mr. Reed questions indefinitely, and he 
and I just talk different languages, as far as economic philosophy is 
concerned in the field of labor relations. I just feel we have to recog- 
nize it. 

I did not mean to philosophize this afternoon, but I think Mr. Reed 
is entitled to a little of my point of view. 

Here is plant X. You can have the Reed & Prince plant or any 
other plant. It is located in an economic environment. It is not my 
conception. If the management of that X plant within the true mean- 
ing of free enterprise has the right to exploit that economic environ- 
ment and take the position that ‘they will hire and fire human beings 
at will within that economic environment in this industrial age, 
Government has to step in and lay down some reasonable rules and 
regulations that will protect all interests in the operation of that 
plant within that economic environment. 

The very population that exists there, the economic forces that 
operate there are the things that make it possible for Reed & Prince 
to operate at a profit. They did not create them; they are the bene- 
ficiaries of them. They are participants in that economic environ- 
ment, and very important ones. I want their rights protected, too. 

But this idea that you can take one plant and set it off and say, “Now 
we are going to act independently as we see fit in hiring and firing 
and setting up our own seniority clauses and determining whether 
or not we will or will not have a union within this economic environ- 
ment” cannot be reconciled in my judgment in industrial life in 
America today. 

You have this great conflict and the old rugged individualism of 
a bygone day. In fact, now we are all in the same boat together in 
trying to make this capitalistic system work in carrying out one of 
the most important phases of the Constitution of the United States, 

“promoting the general welfare,” which is a phrase in the Constitu- 
tion, in my judgment, that new life must be breathed into it if you 
are going to preserve the capitalistic life in this country and the 
economic freedom that is to o along with it. 

Mr. Reed has answered what I think is the fundamental question, 
“Tf you had your choice which would you choose, union or no union?” 
He said “No union.” There is your conflict, with the public policy 
of the country to be one of promoting collective bargaining through 
organization. 

I think he is entitled to every protection under the law that the books 
give him. That is what my profession is for. I am satisfied he has 
with him today and has with him at other places counsel capable of 
so protecting him. 

I am not, Mr. Chairman, going to escape what is the ae 
thing we are talking about here, which really is whether or not you 
are going to have collective bar gaining in form or ilhective bargain- 
ing in substance, whether you are going to have seniority policy that 
says, “I am awfully sorry, maybe you think you have “orders from 
the head office, but before this man is fired he is going before a griev- 
ance committee and we are going to see whether he has any seniority 
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right, see whether or not he is guilty of the thing you say he is guilty 
of, whether he is as inefficient. as you say he is.” 

You see, that involves the principle that in the integrated and 
interrelated industrial system that our economy has become, the 
worker has an interest in the job. 

There are still employers who do not want to recognize that new 
concept of economic freedom in America. The thing was always 
there, but economic conditions had never become too complex until 
recent years it became important to implement it, but those forces 
in America that still do not want labor to organize and become strong 
in protecting their economic interest shudder when someone such as 
the junior Senator from Oregon, who yields to no one in this country 
in protecting what he considers to be the essence of the strength of 
that capitalistic system, suggests that the American worker in the 
American industrial plant today has an interest in the job in that 
plant. 

The day is gone when the employer can say, “You are going to 
work here at my will.” If the philosophy of not recognizing this 
interrelationship and mutual dependence of employers, labor, and 
consumers, does not prevail in this country, I do not hesitate to say 
that we are headed for exceedingly serious economic difficulty in this 
country. 

I think this attitude of collective bargaining in form and not in 
substance is the attitude that plays right into the hands of Com- 
munist forces in our country, that want to worm and termite their 
way into labor organizations and spread their poisonous venom to 
the effect that workers in mass-production industries cannot look 
to the employing class to protect the general welfare I am talking 
about. 

I deny it, I am going to resist it, as I have in my professional life 
in the field of labor relations. I am going to continue to plead with 
representatives of industry that they have to recognize the third- 
party interest in the administration of labor relations in this country 
now. 

As a representative of the public on a voluntary basis rather than 
on a compulsory basis, when I find employers—and I say it most 
respectfully and kindly—that are opposed in principle to voluntary 
arbitration, I just take judicial notice that they do not want to 
recognize what I think has become a very definite right of the worker 
in having the public be the judge as to whether or not he is getting 
fair treatment in the plant. 

I did not come here and had no intention 10 minutes ago to philoso- 
phize this way, but these affidavits call it from me and I want to be 
fair to Mr. Reed and I want him in his own way either now or later 
or in writing to make his comments on it. 

I have seen so many of these dismissal cases. In the War Labor 
Board we had them by the scores, many of these dismissal cases that 
themselves planted the seed of dissension in the ranks of labor. 

I just take judicial notice of the fact that a voluntary system of 
arbitration for handling grievances like that is far superior, as far 
as the public welfare is concerned, to any system of the 1890’s where 
the employer insists on reserving to himself the right to hire and fire 
at will. 
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If the chairman will pardon me for my long effusion, if we may 
call it, at least I got it off my chest. That is the way I feel about it. 
I want to say to Mr. Reed that he does not have to worry about me 
as a member of this committee always being ready to protect what- 
ever legal rights he has under existing law. I have never had an 
employer appear before me yet, may I say, and I am proud of it as 
an arbitrator, and I have arbitrated a great many cases as they will 
testify—not that they will testify that they agree with my decisions— 
who will not testify that I protected the legal rights that they had. 

That is the way I feel about it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reep. Senator Humphrey, may I[ publicly thank Senator 
Morse? I appreciate a gentleman’s opinion. I think that is the 
American system to have the opinion within the law that they wish. 

I would also like to ask, Senator Humphrey, if I might have the 
chance to speak to Mr. Boyd to see if he knows of those three cases, 
or will you bring them up with him ? 

Senator Humpnrey. We shall be glad to bring them up when Mr, 
Boyd comes before us. 

Mr. Rerp. Or give us the names of the cases. 

Senator Morse. I think you should have 2 weeks to answer. 

Senator Humprnrey. We shall be more than happy to hold the 
record open to make any replies you like. 

Senator Morse. I do not know what procedure you have laid down, 
but I think all parties to this dispute should have an adequate length 
of time to reply by written memorandum or brief to the statements 
made in this record, and their replies be made part of the record. 

Senator Humrurey. It is the intention of the chairman, as he has 
always had as a policy, that the record will remain open for a period 
of time for further documentation or reply to comments made by any 
witnesses during the hearing. 

That is the only way we feel we can get a full and complete record. 

We solicit your reply in reference to these affidavits which Senator 
Morse has submitted for the record, 

Mr. Rrep. May I make a further request ? 

Senator Humenrey. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Reep. I do not know that I explained the reason why we did 
not have a statement here today. 3 

Senator Humpurey. I think you did, yes. 

Mr. Krep. I do not know that I asked this, but may we have the 
privilege to present a statement to this committee ? 

Senator Humpnrey. We shall hold the record open for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Reep. How long a time do you wish us to take to get that in? 

Senator Humpnrey. Would 2 weeks be adequate? 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Hatch, my attorney, says it would, yes, sir. That 
would be 2 weeks from today ? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, 2 weeks from today. 

Mr. Reep. I thank you very much, Senator Humphrey. I think 
that is very nice for you to permit that. 

_ Senator Humpnrey. It is to our advantage. We are not interested 
in penalizing anybody. We are interested in getting information. 

Mr. Murvock. At this point, I am advised by Mr. Christie, one of 
the investigators, that these three affidavits are three of many. May 
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I suggest that we give Mr. Reed a list of the others who claim dis- 
charge for trivial or unsubstantial reasons and ask for his comment 
on all of them ? 

Senator Morse. I agree with that, but I also request that they be 
made a part of the official record. 

Senator Humpnurey. We will enter them in the record as exhibits 
rather than take time to read them, and you shall get copies of the 
affidavits, the transcript, so you will be able to make reply. 

Mr. Rrep. That is very nice of you. 

(The affidavits referred to are as follows:) 


AFFIDAVITS FrRoM THREE FORMER EMPLOYEES OF THE REED & PRINCE 
MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Aprin 9, 1951. 


I started to work at Reed & Prince Co. first in 1912, but I didn’t start working 
there steadily until 1920. I worked in departments 6, 10, and 12; the last 11 or 
42 years in department 12 as a saw setter. 

I was working on the second shift during January 1949 when my foreman, 
Mr. Monks, came up to me at 10:55 and told me that I was all done. I asked 
why, and I was told that I was careless and had broken a couple of teeth on 
a saw. They had everything ready for me, including pay, and a slip to sign 
and out I went. I couldn’t collect my unemployment checks and I havent’ been 
able to get work in any shop since then because of my age. The only work I 
have been able to obtain has been as a dishwasher in restaurants, 

WILLIAM BuNDzA, 
113 Washington Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Subscribed to and sworn to this 11th day of April, 1951, before me. 
[SEAL] THomAs J. DonaHunr, Notary Public. 


Aprit 9, 1951. 

I started working at Reed & Prince on August 29, 1920. I worked in depart- 
ment No. 40 as a wire drawer until 1949 when I was transferred to department 
No. 23 as a sweeper and toilet cleaner. I just couldn’t stand the job because it 
made me sick. The soap and the lime irritated me to a degree that I got asth- 
matie bronchitis. I left work in March 1950 and visited my doctor regularly 
until September 1950 when I was pronounced ready and able to return to work. 
When I visited the shop, I was told that there was no suitable jobs open for me. 
I went out and applied for unemployment benefits, and after a lot of hesitating 
and a wait of about 4 or 5 weeks, I received my checks. 

Since September, I have loafed, as I am 58 years of age, and it is just about an 
impossibility to obtain employment. 

MICHAEL RosslIck, 
2 Meade Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Subscribed to and sworn before me this 11th day of April 1951. 

[SEAL] Tuomas J. DONAHUE, Notary Public. 


Apri 9, 1951. 

I started to work at Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. in the spring of 1912. 
I continued to work there until August 2, 1948. During this period, I worked in 
departments 6, 10, and 12 as a shaver operator, always as a second and third 
shift man. During 1948, work got slack and for several months there were lay- 
offs each week. On the day that I was laid off, I was working on the second shift. 
At 10:45 p. m. my foreman, Mr. Monks, approached me and told me to bring 
my tool box into the office, that I was being laid off. I asked him why I was being 
let go, and he simply said that he was acting on orders. I said, “Is this the 
thanks I get after all these years of working on night shifts and on any holidays 
that I was asked to work?’ My foreman just shrugged his shoulders. I left 
the shop feeling pretty hurt and discouraged. When I filed for my unemploy- 
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ment insurance, the company objected, and I was delayed in receiving benefits 
for almost 2 months, but I finally received all my checks. 

Since then, I have been unemployed as I was 61 years old at the time that I 
was laid off, and it is impossible for me to get a job. 

Upon several occasions, 1 have gone to Reed & Prince and asked Mr. Taylor if 
he could give me my job back. He just told me that they weren’t hiring. I know 
that many people have been hired since the time that I was laid cff. 


CAESAR KARRYTAIS, 
2 Lodi Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Subscribed to and sworn before me this 11th day of April, 1951. 
[SEAL] Tuomas J. DonAnuE, Notary Public. 


Senator Humpurey. I solicit from you, Mr. Reed, your counsel 
and board of directors, some consideration as to how these cases 
might be handled under your present grievance procedure. 

Mr. Reep. Will you write me to that effect in your letter, or your 
counsel ¢ 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir; I will have counsel get a letter out 
to you detailing what we want. 

Now, Mr. Reed, Senator Morse more or less summarized what I 
was pointing out in reference to a difference of philosophy here. I 
think we have made the position of the committee clear, especially 
I am sure the feeling of the committee, that we are not choosing sides 
as to which philosophy is the one to be desired officially here by the 
committee. I think it is fair, however, to state, that what we are 
dealing with is not the personal wishes of the Senator from Oregon 
or the Senator from Minnesota or Reed & Prince; we are dealing 
with the law of the land. 

Now, I was not here when the law was voted upon. I think my 
friend, the Senator from Oregon, voted against that law; but be 
that as it may, we do have the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 and that act has certain specific articles, sections and subsections 
to it. For example, the preamble to that act states: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to eliminate the 
causes of certain substantial obstructions to the free flow of commerce and to 
mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when they have occurred by encour- 
aging the practice and procedure of collective bargaining and by protecting the 
exercise by workers of full freedom of association, self-organization, and desig- 
nation of representatives of their own choosing, for the purpose of negotiating 
the terms and conditions of their employment or other mutual aid or protection. 

Now, I would call to your attention what Senator Morse so well 
documented and explained to you, these words “the practice and pro- 
cedure of collective bargaining.” 

| would have you note that there are two phrases there, there are 
two words that have a separate meaning, the “practice” and the 
“procedure.” 

It is apparent that we have at least in this case followed the pro- 
cedure of collective bargaining. The question, of course, remains 
open for a proper decision, and we are not a judicial body here, as 
to whether or not the practice, or, as the Senator from Oregon has 
said, the substance, the spirit of collective bargaining, has been fol- 
lowed or whether or not the mere letter of the law, the fact that you 
sit around the table, the fact that representatives have been chosen 
as a negotiating commitee by union and management may fulfill what 
we call the procedure of collective bargaining; but I submit the law 
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of the land does not say just the procedure, it says the practice and 
the procedure of collective bargaining. 

Now, Mr. Reed, one other point that was brought out that is an 
issue in this present dispute is the posting of job openings, joint safety 
committee, and leaves of absence. Mr. Stevens said this morning 
that the union made the usual proposals on the subject to the conipany 
but they were all rejected, the company refused to do anything on 
these points. Is that true? 

Mr. Rrep. Will you read the three points again ¢ 

Senator Humrurey. The posting of job openings. 

Mr. Reep. We rejected that. 

Senator Humrnrey. Joint safety committees. Did you accept or 
reject that? 

Mr. Reep. We rejected that because the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has an inspection service there in Worcester. 

Senator Humpurey. Leaves of absence. 

Mr. Reep. I do not know whether that was rejected or not. My 
memory would indicate that it might have been. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, on the three points at issue 
the union made proposals and the company rejected them ¢ 

Mr. Reev. Twoof them, anyway. 

Senator Humpaprey. On the matter of wages, the testimony this 
morning revealed that the company proposed a 10-cent-per- hour wage 
increase provided no further negotiation be held on this point. Ts 
that correct ? 

Mr. Rerep. There were no strings attached to that, Senator Hum- 
phrey. Your statement otherwise is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, when you say “no strings,” you mean 
that this provided no further negotiation be held on this point / 

Mr. Reep. During the contractual negotiations, I beheve that was 
= 

senator Humpurey. In other words, what you were attempting to 
ae there was to pin down 10 cents and “we will drop the issue of 
wages”; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Reep. We will finish that then, yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. The next point that was brought out was the 
matter of paid holidays. The union proposed that there would be six 
paid holidays as is the practice in the Worcester fabricating plants. 
The company refused that. Is that correct? The company refused 
stating that the year-end bonus was an offset against paid holidays? 

Mr. Ree. I would like to state further, Senator Humphrey, that we 
had that up with our er I think, 10 years previously, as to 
which they would prefer, paid holidays or the Christmas bonus pay- 
ment ina lump sum. If my memory serves me correctly, they pre- 
ferred the Christmas bonus. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is that the reason you felt this ought not to be 
subject to barg raining at this time ¢ | 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. So that 10 years ago, if I understand you 
correctly, vou felt that that issue was settled ? t 

Mr. Resp. We paid it for 10 years. 

Senator Humrurey. For 10 years you have had year-end bonuses? 


Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 


Ee 
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Senator Humpnrey. You felt that in the year 1951, because this 
had been decided in the year 1941, this should not be subject to bar- 
gaining ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. You did not, in other words, bargain the is- 
sue of paid holidays. Did you make any counterproposal to paid 
holidays other than what you now have 4 

Mr. Resp. No. That was the counterproposal. 

Senator Humpurey. The counterproposal was that which existed? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpockx. You do not have any paid holidays, do you? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir. 

Senator Humrenrey. Now, with respect to the hours of work, the 
union proposed Monday to Friday workweek as this company has no 
continuous operation, and then the final sentence in this paragraph 
is that this proposal was rejected by the company. Is that the situa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Reep. I do not know. I do not quite understand that state- 
ment. We worked the 40-hour week. 

Senator Humrurey. The union representative this morning ex- 
plained whi: * they were working was a workweek that was qualified 
by Monday to Friday and then, of course, Saturday and Sunday 
would be a payment, that this industry was not like an open 
hearth, for example, in a steel mill where you had the problem of 
continuous operation, where if there was a breakdown in continuous 
operation it would be a serious economic impairment or injury to the 
company. 

Mr. Reep. Senator Humphrey, that is our present workweek, from 
Monday to Friday. 

Senator Humrurey. It is your present workweek? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir, I am sure it is. 

Senator Humenrey. The point I want to bring out here is that the 
union proposed when holidays occur on a workday the sixth day of 
the workweek or Saturday be paid time and a half, as is the practice 
in the plants in Massachusetts. 

In other words, if you have a holiday in the middle of the week, 
you do not pick up on Saturday at straight time to make up for the 
holiday, but you have time and a half. 

That. proposal was rejected; is that correct? 

Mr. Reep. You said there was a holiday in the middle of the week ? 

Senator Humenrey. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, I think you are right in that statement. 

Senator Humpurey. The proposal was rejected ? 

Mr. Rerp. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you have an alternative proposal ? 

Mr. Reep. Other than the 40-hour week? No, sir. You would 
work 40 hours before overtime. 

Senator Humpnrey. The Fair Labor Standards Act sets up the 
40-hour week ? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. On the matter of the pension plan, the state- 
ment of the union was that all the large industrial plants in Worcester 
and vicinity have pension plans to supplement social security. Reed 
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& Prince has none. The union proposed a pension plan in line with 
the practice in the area. The company said earlier in the negotiations 
that social security was enough. lasae they said they studied pension 
plans but could not see their way clear to install them. 

Did you offer a counterproposal? Did you bargain the issue of 
pension plans? 

Mr. Reep. We did not offer a counterproposal at that time, I be- 
lieve, when that subject came up. 

Senator Humrurey. Have you ever offered a counterproposal ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Never on pensions. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you any intention to offer a counter- 
proposal ? 

Mr. Reep. We may have. It is under consideration at the present 
time. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have been bargaining since when ? 

Mr. Rerp. Since last September. 

Senator Humpurey. Between September 1950 and this day, July 31, 
1951, in that period of 11 months, you have not bargained on this 1 issue 
of pensions? 

Mr. Rerep. We have made no offer. 

Senator Humpnrey. The union has made the proposal, you have 
heard the proposal, you have listened to the proposal, you have gone 
through the procedure, but you have not made an alternative proposal ? 

Mr. Reep. We made no alternative proposal at this time. 

Senator Humpurey. On the group insurance, as I understand it, 
the company makes available Blue Cross and Blue Shield to its em- 
ployees and the cost is divided on a 50-50 basis. Mr. Stevens said this 
morning there are no provisions for group life insurance or weekly 
accident benefits. The union proposed that these two needed benefits 
be made available. 

The company refused, saying the present arrangement met the needs 
of the emplovees. 

Did you offer a counterproposal on that? Did you bargain on that 
one ¢ 

Mr. Reep. We offered no counterproposal that I know. Perhaps 
Mr. Boyd could clarify that. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Reed, I want to ask this question: What 
did you bargain on ? 

Mr. Reepv. We bargained for this simplified contract that I believe 
Mr. Christie said he had a copy of. 

Senator Humenrey. I can see you may bargain for a simplified con- 
tract. That might be bargaining for a chassis of an automobile. But 
what kind of self-starter, what kind of generator? Shifting it over 
to a labor contract, you wanted a simplified form of contract similar 
to that which you had in 1941? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. Did you offer counterproposals to those ad- 

vanced by the union? In other words, here is Reed & Prince on 
this side of the table, on the west side of the table: here is the CIO, 
the United Steel Workers on the east side of the table. The CIO Steel 
Workers make a proposal for group insurance, for check-off, for pen- 
sions, for a half dozen other items. Did you sit there and say, “Well, 
we cannot go as far on group insurance as we want to, but we will go 
10 percent of the way”? Did you do that? 


t 
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Mr. Reep. We did not do that. We stated our reasons. I believe 
the transcript will show why we did not. 

Senator Humeurey. In other words, on these separate items I have 
gone through, some 10 items that were issues for the negotiating com- 
mittees, the respective negotiating committees, how much bargaining 
did you actually do in practice, not procedure? 

How much practicing did you do of bargaining? 

Mr. Reep. I consider that we bargained. Bare: aining for the simple 
contract, I considered was the bargaining that we were proceeding 
with. 

Senator Humrurey. What were the terms of this simple contract? 
In other words, that was your alternative proposal. 

What were the terms of this simple contract? Did you lay before 
the union a proposal as to exactly what you wanted ? 

Mr. Reep. I believe so. 

Senator Humeurey. Point by point? 

Mr. Reev. Mr. Boyd can answer whether that was actually laid or 
not. I do not know. 

Senator Humpnrey. Let me ask you now, in all good faith and sin- 
cerity, do you really feel you have engaged i in the spirit of give and 

take of collective bargaining i in this instance? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir, I really feel that we have, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Homrnney. You do? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Despite the fact that you did not bargain over 
the check-off, the insurance program, the pension program, the hours 
of work, the paid holidays! Going back over each item, there was 
only one place that there was any kind of counterproposal, and I be- 
lieve that was on seniority. 

Do you feel that on all the 10 items with no alternative proposals 
that you can honestly say there was bargaining that took place / 

Mr. Reep. I feel there was because we have had alternative pro- 
posals i in the form of a simple contract, item by item. 

Senator Humpurey. Why did you reject the invitation of the State 
board of conciliation and arbitration ? 

Mr. Reep. As I understand the situation, Senator Humphrey, we 
had been charged with violations of the NLRB and we were coming 
before the NLRB for a heari ing and we felt that that would prejudice 
our case if we went before the State board. 

Senator Humreurey. In other words, you felt that since you were 
before a Federal agency, it would prejudice your case to appear before 
a State agency ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. Now, Mr. Reed, do you believe these cases 
ought to be settled by the impact of Government or do you believe 
these cases ought to be settled at community level with interested 
parties ? 

Mr, Reep, Senator Humphrey, you will be surprised at my answer. 
I believe in nationalization. 

Senator Humpnrey. Of what? 

Mr. Reep. Of nationalization. 

Senator Humpnurey. I want to get some information on that. 

About what kind of nationalization are you talking? 
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Mr. Rrep. If we are going to have these laws as they are, it seems 
to me we ought to have a national law that will govern the whole 
procedure. 

Senator Humenrey. In other words, as I interpret your remarks, 
you feel if there is to be inclusion on the part of the Government, or 
the Government to place its force or its powers within the dispute, 
that there ought not to be any conflict of interest between State and 
Federal, that it ought to be Federai ? 

Mr. Reep. I am inclined to agree, if Senator Morse will permit it, 
with what he says there, that there is some inadequacy somewhere 
here. I do not know that I can point it out to you, Senator Humphrey, 
but I do not want to go against the Commonwealth. I am for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, first, last, and always. I was born 
there and I want to die there. I am going to stay there and I hope to 
continue business there. I have no complaints of any kind for the 
treatment I have received, but I do not believe in this conflict between 
a State and a Federal Government. I believe in a strong Federal 
Government, and I believe firmly, Senator Morse, that if the Federal 
Government is going to enter this, they ought to enter it with law. 
Jt would be much easier for all of us. 

If you will permit me to have my own philosophy, as you do my 
own religion, such as it might be, I do not see how I can avoid these 
conflicts. 

Senator Humpurey. Does your philosophy make room for agree- 
ment with the majority ¢ 

Mr. Reep. I agree with majority rule. My gosh, if we do not have 
that, we are going to have trouble. 

Senator Humpnrey. The Taft-Hartley Act was passed by quite a 
majority. 

Senator Morse. Too big. 

Senator Humpnurey. Now, you see, you find yourself facing a sub- 
committee today. Spe: aking only for myself, and letting others speak 
for themselves, I feel there are some very definite weaknesses in the 
Taft-Hartley Act and surely some limitations to it. Nevertheless, I 
think we h: ave reminded every witness that ever appeared before this 
committee that one of the things we require of our witnesses is obedi- 
ence to the law. We surely do not enjoy someone coming before us 
saying they have taken pride in flaunting the law. 

[ am convinced that you in your own mind feel very definitely you 
have in no way disobeyed the law and, as Senator Morse said, you 
have all the rights of judicial review which have not been exhausted. 
But ig to date, what is the situation? Is it true that the law is some- 
thing more than just the enforcement? After all, law is generally 
obe oad by habit and respect. 

I once had quite a course on that, Senator Morse, as to what is the 
reason for the impact of the law. One of them is obviously habit and 
just respect for traditional obedience. Obviously, this has something 
to do with community environment, 

In your community, it is true, is it not, that the clergy have appealed 
to your management, to you as part of the management for adjudica- 
tion or peaceful settlement of the dispute ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir; that is absolutely true. Mr. Boyd and myself 
received Father Lynch and the rector ‘from St. Marks Church. We 
also received Dr. Clement F. Hahn, executive secretary of the Prot- 
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estant Council of Churches in Worcester, and a Reverend Nordlinger 
from Auburn, which is a contiguous town to Worcester. Four “of 
those gentlemen “ame to see Mr. “Boyd and myself and I do not know 
but what they saw my brother, Chester. 

Senator Humpurey. Two of them testified here this morning, Mr. 
Reed. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Senator aa You heard their testimony ? 

Mr. Reep. I did.: 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you feel their testimony was accurate? 

Mr. Reep. On the whole, they did not give me quite the impression 
in their testimony that I rece ‘ived in me eting with them. They were 
very friendly. 

Senator Humrnrey. They thought you were friendly, and I think 
you are, too. 

Mr. Reep. Did they say so? I missed that. 

Senator Humpnurey. They said you were most cordial. 

Mr. Reep. I am glad they did. 

Senator Humpurery. As a westerner, I am impressed with the good 
manners of the New Englanders. I have always been impressed with 
their perseverance. 

Mr, Rerep. When you make that statement, Senator Humphrey, you 
have not read Robert Louis Stevenson, because in the Arabian Nights, 
he makes the statement in one of the tales of this individual coming 
from New England, Massachusetts, which he said had a very good 
disposition which, he said, was not the rule for people coming from 
that part of the world. 

Senator Humrnrey. That was before the invasion of the Irish. 
After that we tempered a little. 

Mr. Rerep. You said you came from Connecticut originally. 

Senator Humrurey. Going back now to the testimony of our fr lends, 
the clergy, they made an honorable attempt ? 

Mr. Reep. They made a very honorable attempt. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why did you not accept that honorable 
attempt ‘ 

Mr. Reep. Because we did not feel they had the grasp of the funda- 
mentals of the situation. 

Senator Humrnrey. Were they not more or less acting as a vehicle 
rather than a controlling instrument? They were literally a con- 
veyor belt or a row down which this dispute traveled and the respec- 
tive parties would have to make the settlement or the concessions. 

Mr. Reep. They offered no vehicle to me. They did not get that 
far. 

Senator Humrpurey. Whose fault was that? 

Mr. Reep. Mine. I freely admit va I do not know that they 
themselves want it to be the vehicle. I did not understand in their 
testimony this morning that they did. I a they made a very 
sincere attempt. They wanted to be helpful. I and Mr. Boyd, and I 
believe my brother C hester, recognized that they wanted to be helpful. 

Senator Humenrey. The next opportunity you had for an adjudica- 
tion or conciliation of the dispute was on the part of your city council, 
and a resolution was adopted, according to Mr. Wells this morning or 
this afternoon, and that, too, was rejected. Ts that correct? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir, and may I answer that? 
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Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reep. There again you have the same situation that you had 
in the place of the Commonwealth. Now we are dealing today, or 
we have recently, with the Federal Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion. 

Senator Humprrey. National Mediation and Conciliation. 

Mr. Reep. It is one of the Federal Government boards. 

Senator Humpurey. May I stop you there? Have they not up to 
now failed? There has been nothing productive from that? 

Mr. Reep. They have failed but they have succeeded in, I think, 
going further. We prefer to be with that Board than with any other 
group that we have yet come in contact with, 

Senator Humrurey. But have you really made any progress with 
them ? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; we have made no real progress. 

Senator Humpnrey. Up to now, the score is zero, zero, zero; no hits, 
no runs, no errors. 

Senator Morse. Strike the word “errors.” 

Mr. Reep. We have been making plenty of errors. 

Senator Humpurey. What we have at the present time is the trial 
examiner who has had the hearing and the trial examiner’s hearing is 
now for the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Reed, if I understand your testimony, it is to 
the effect that you refused to appear before the Massachusetts board 
because you were afraid to compromise your position before the 
National Board. 

Mr. Reep. That was the legal opinion that we had. I cannot pass 
on that other than that. 

Mr. Murpock. Checking back on the dates, I find that the hearing 
of the Massachusetts board was on February 27,1951. Their decision 
was handed down March 1, 1951. But the Labor Board did not issue 
its complaint until April 13. 

Mr. Reep. But they had stated they were going to issue charges 
against us from correspondence we had had with them through a 
Mr. Sheehan, I believe his name is. He was a field investigator for the 
Board. We knew that they were going to do that. 

Mr. Murpock. You knew they were going to issue a complaint? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Murvock. The complaint was issued April 13, but you knew 
way back, February 27, that they were going to issue a complaint? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Murpock. You have a gift of prophecy with respect to the issu- 
ance of complaints by the Board such as I have seldom seen equaled. 
Do you know when the charges were filed ? 

Mr. Reep. No. 

Mr. Murpock. Will counsel for the Steelworkers say when the 
charges were filed? 

Mr. Stevens. I do not think the charges were filed until after the 
strike started. 

Mr. Reep. Also, Mr. Murdock, there was the Federal Conciliation 
and Arbitration. 

Mr. Murpocr. As I understand your testimony, it is now that you 
refused to attend the hearing on the 27th of February ? 
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Mr. Reep. That ‘is right. 

Mr. Murpock. Because you were afraid it would prejudice your 
position before the Labor Board ? 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Boyd can substantiate that for me. 

Mr. Murpock. Although the Labor Board did not issue the com- 
plaint until April 134 

Mr. Reep. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Suroyrer. I think we should have in the record some definite 
information with respect to the operations of the company during 
the strike. 

How long was it closed, and to what extent has it been operating 
since then ¢ 

The other point I had in mind was with respect to two of the 
witnesses this morning testifying that there had been some violence. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes; I was going to ask that question. There 
was brought to our attention this morning that there was some 
violence. Would you be willing to give us an analysis of what took 
place? 

Mr. Reep. Senator Humphrey, I believe that I have in my suit- 
case at the hotel an analysis of that. I think I can prepare a state- 
ment tonight and at your pleasure we can present it. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. 

Mr. Reep. It was quite sizable violence. I would like to present 
that for the record of the committee. I thank you very much for 
permitting me to do that. 

Mr. Murpocx. Mr. Reed, there was testimony this morning to the 
effect that at the outbreak of this dispute or sometime during the dis- 
pute, you had certain contracts with one or the other branches of the 
armed service. 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpock. With which branch did you have contracts? 

Mr. Reep. We had contracts with the United States Air Force, 
with the United States Navy, with the Signal Corps, with the United 
States engineers. 

Mr. Murvock. I wonder if you will furnish to the committee a list 
of those contracts ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. May I ask this question, Mr. Murdock ? 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. Will you give me a letter to that effect? I will have 
to get that from Worcester. I cannot give it to you from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Murpock. You may submit that within the 2 weeks. 

There is also testimony to the effect that some of these contracts 
were canceled because of your failure to deliver. 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpocx. Will you indicate which of the contracts were can- 
celed because of your failure to deliver ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. That will be within this 2 weeks’ period ? 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. That will be the same subject? 

Mr. Murpvock. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir.’ 


1A list of the contracts totaling approximately $471,439 was received from Reed, Prince 
and are on file with the committee. The list of contracts canceled totaled $3,505. 
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Mr. Murvock. Has it not occurred to you, Mr. Reed, that it may 
cause a serious inconvenience to the armed services by your failure to 
deliver ? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir, Mr. Murdock. We have been told by all of these 
branches that on the products which we make, which used to be known 
as screws, bolts, nuts, and rivets, but which are now called fasteners, 
there isno shortage. In fact, there is a surplus. 

Mr. Mvrvocr. You are not implying that these were purchased 
without any need for them? 

Mr. Reep. No, sir; but they were able to get them within their needs 
from our competitors. 

Mr. Mvurpock. Would not the negotiation of those contracts involve 
delay? Would it not involve delay for them to place contracts else- 
where ? 

Mr. Reep. I do not know, but the Procurement Director of the 
United States Air Force at Boston told me that there was no critical 
shortage of Air Force items, and the Navy has done the same, too. 

Mr. Murpockx. Would you state for the record the names of those 
procurement officers who told you that? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. One is Harry Wyatt, of the Boston office of the 
Air Force; and the other is John Mack, of Worcester, of the Navy. 

Mr. Murpvock. Do you feel there is any possibility of arriving at a 
settlement of this dispute? 

Mr. Reep. Yes: certainly. 

Mr. Murpockx. Would you care to outline for the subcommittee the 
basis on which you would be willing to agree, or is it simply the basis 
set forth in your proposal ? 

Mr. Reep. I cannot answer that question right now. What was the 
quest ion ¢ 

Mr. Murpock. The basis on which you believe you could reach settle- 
ment with the union. 

Mr. Rerp. I would propose that we proceed again and see if we can- 
not get somewhere. I think this has been a very interesting and in- 
formative meeting. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you not think it would be possible, Mr. Reed, for 
you to meet with Mr. Stevens and very quickly settle this? 

Mr. Reep. It would be possible, but I am going to do it in Wor- 
cester. It is going to be done in Worcester, Mass., in the Common- 
wealth again. I think that is where it should be done. I believe 
thoroughly this thing should be hammered out over the collective- 
bargaining table. I agree with you, Senator Humphrey, that should 
be done. 

Mr. Mourovocs. The difficulty is that you are hammering the bar- 
gaining table to pieces. 

Mr. Rerep. We both are, perhaps. I do not think it is wholly one- 
sided by any means. 

Mr. Murvock. I am not blaming you exclusively for it. 

Mr. Reep. I realize that. I think it can be settled. I think it 
will be. 

Mr. Murpocx. Here is a dispute which has run in the form of a 
strike since January. and we have had testimony to the effect that 
the families of the workers have been adversely affected. The clergy- 
men have testified to the effect that the whole community has suffered 
not only economically but in its morale; members of the city council 
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have testified it has cost the taxpayers a great deal of money. All this 
bad effect comes upon the community because of the failure of you 
and the union to agree upon what would seem to be relatively simple 
issues. 

Mr. Rerp. Now, I do not want to take issue with you, Mr. Mur- 
dock. IfI may state, Senator Humphrey, I have been told—rumored, 
anyway—that all employees that are striking employees are well 
taken care of by employment in the area, that there is a shortage 
of employment. 

Now, we have never wanted for employees, only in times of war 
when the Government has taken them into the armed services, which 
is the proper thing to do—I had members of my own family in them. 
But the statement from Washington, from the employers association, 
is that everyone is profitably employed. Now, I cannot say that is for 
everyone, but I would say most everyone. 

Mr. Muxpocx. What effect has the strike had upon your produc- 
tion percentagewise? How has it affected your production? 

Mr. Reep. I believe the last figures I saw indicated we are run- 
ning 35 or 40 percent. Maybe that is a little high. Mr. Boyd may 
have that record. 

Senator Humeurey. In other words, this prolonged strike has been 
of some economic difficulty to the company ? 

Mr. Reep. Very serious. It has knocked us down on our knees. 

Senator Humrurey. So here we have the situation that Mr. Mur- 
dock has been summarizing where the company has been suffering 
economically; where the community, according to a member of the 
city council and one of the members of the Governor’s council, has 
been suffering economically; where the respected members of the 
clergy have testified here under oath that there has been a serious 
suffering within the general community economically in terms of the 
general community attitude. In other words, no one is better off 
because of this dispute. 

Mr. Reep. Everyone is worse off. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, I went over some 10 points with you, Mr. 
Reed. You were very frank in your answers. You are a good wit- 
ness in the frankness of your answers. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you. 

Senator Humpnurey. I would ask you this: Were any of those 10 
points so foreign to your nature and so foreign to your philosophy 
that they are unworthy of what I call good Yankee horse trading? 

Mr. Reep. I do not think they are unworthy. I do not think that 
anything that any American citizen in good standing asks of another 
is unworthy. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, they are worthy of fair con- 
sideration and of some compromise? You just about said it. 

Mr. Reep. They might be; I will put it that way. 

Senator Humpnurey. You are coming a long way, Mr. Reed. I 
think I am going to get over and get closer to you. 

Mr. Reep. O. K. 

Senator Humrpnrey. You understand that this committee is possibly 
stepping out of line here at this particular moment. Our job is that 
of legislation. We are not a conciliation agency; we are not an ad- 
judicating body. This labor-management dispute which affects both 
the steel workers and the Reed & Prince plant is one that has brought 
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into sharp focus some of the most astounding and amazing develop- 
ments in the labor-management relations that this committee has had 
a chance to survey, and we have looked into a lot of them. 

This subcommittee last year and the watchdog committee of the 
Eightieth Congress went into a number of actions under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Last year we investigated disputes in many areas of 
the South, particularly in the textile field. This year we have had 
investigators out checking on numerous disputes throughout the coun- 
try that affected a wide variety of industries. W ithout any words of 
criticism, but just stating what I consider to be an appropriate judg- 
ment, I do not suppose “that there has been a dispute come to the 
committee where there seems to be such an irreconcilable attitude and 
impasse as this one and where we have witnessed, at least on the sur- 
face, from what we have heard thus far, from what our investigators 
have been able to tell us thus far, such failure to practice collective 
bargaining and such a complete ‘subservience to the procedures of 
collective bargaining, the procedural part of it. I would say proce- 
dural. You have had good legal counsel. I pay my respects to the 
legal counsel. But spiritually and practically it has been pretty 
miserable. 

Mr. Reep. I am sorry to hear that. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is just my opinion. That is just my 
opinion as one member of the subcommittee. 

That is the law of the land which you are familiar with and with 
which your counsel is surely familiar. He is familiar with the pre- 
amble to the act. He is familiar with every section and subsection 
of the Taft-Hartley law. He is likewise familiar, and so are you 
familiar, with all the activities that have taken place and the attempts 
and futile attempts to settle the dispute, everything from the volun- 
ary partic ipation to the local government, to the State government, 
to the Federal Conciliation Service, to the trial examiner of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Every avenue of settlement has been 
explored until finally we get this case up to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board level, and from there it can go through the whole sys- 
tem of the courts. In the meantime what happens? As one old 
English economist said, there was an argument between the short run 
and the long run and someone was saying that in the long run every- 
thing works out all right, but this fellow said, “In the long run we are 
all dead.” 

As has been well pointed out and documented, there is suffering 
here. I think there is frank recognition of the difficulties, and yet 
I do not believe that anyone who is reasonable about it will find they 
are insurmountable, because there have been problems far greater 
than this that have been settled around tables like this, 4 

It is the hope of the subcommittee that is what will be done. It is 
the hope of the subcommittee that the Government of the United 
States will not have to pursue this with the strong legal instruments 
which are within its power. 

I am one of these naive persons who sort of believes it is better 
to get the persons to do what is right rather than force them to do 
what is right. 

As Senator Morse points out, there is a sharp conflict of philosophy. 
The body of the people have legislated. They did not legislate as 
IT wanted it, but I am in the position of the jury. I am required to 
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abide by the law, just like when you pay taxes. I have a lot of ways 
I could figure out where they could have a better tax bill, but they 
never listen to my judgment. I have to pay according to the law. 

In this case I have to adjudicate and practice collective bargaining 
according to the law. 

I think as we come back to the morning session it might be well 
to take hindsight and look-see after we have had this full day of 
testimony to evaluate what the probabilities are for a settlement of 
this dispute. I think with your sense of fair play on this maybe we 
can work toward a happy ending. 

Tomorrow morning at 10:30 I should like to have the privilege of 
having Mr. Boyd here before the committee. 

Mr. “Boy d, would like to be sworn tonight? 

Mr. Murvock. May I state that I am advised Mr. Boyd has now 
been formally served with a subpena. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Boyd, will you please raise your right 
hand ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you shall give at this 
proceeding shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Boyp. I do. 

Senator Humrpnrey. The proceeding is then recessed until tomor- 
row morning at 10: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m. Tuesday, July 31, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene Wednesday, August 1, 1951, at 10: 30a. m.), 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1951 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Lasor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS OF 
THE CoMMITTEE ON Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court C hamber of the Capitol, Senator Wayne Morse 
presiding. 

Present: Ray R. Murdock, counsel; Eve M. Finnegan, clerk; 
Thomas E. Shroyer, professional staff member ; Alexander K. Christie 
and John Marshall, Jr., staff members. 

Mr. Morpocs. By order of the chairman, the hearing will come 
to order. 

Mr. Reed, you indicated yesterday afternoon that you might have 

cee statement. Have you a prepared statement ? 

fr. Reep. What was that statement ? 

Mr. Murpock. I understood you to say yesterday afternoon at the 
close of the hearing that you thought you might be able to prepare 
a statement overnight. I wondered if you have a Statement you want 
to submit to the committee. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Boyd has worked on the statement. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Boyd, will you take the stand? 

Mr. Boyd, you were sworn by the chairman yesterday, were you 
not ? 


TESTIMONY OF ERNEST BOYD, VICE PRESIDENT, REED & PRINCE 
MANUFACTURING CO., WORCESTER, MASS.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
DOUGLAS HATCH, COUNSEL, REED & PRINCE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. 


Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. You were also served with a subpena yesterday. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Boyd? 

Mr. Boyp. I have a prepared statement on the matter of violence. 

Mr. Mourpock. Will you proceed in your own way? 

Mr. Boyp. I am vice president and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. I have been employed by 
that company for approximately 35 years. 

T would also at this time like to make a statement in regard to our 
inability to file a statement for the committee, and the press, at the 
opening of this hearing. I am going to repeat what Mr. Reed said, 
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that there was not sufficient time under the circumstances for us to 
do so. 

Mr. Murpvock. Of course, Mr. Boyd, you are not under any obliga- 
tion to submit a prepared statement. 

Mr. Boyp. No, certainly not; but as we said yesterday, we would 
like to do that. 

Mr. Mvurpvock. If you desire to submit a statement, the chairman 
has already indicated that you would have at least 2 weeks after the 
hearings are closed to do that. 

Mr. Boyp. Very well, sir. 

Now, in regard to the question of violence, we have prepared at least 
a partial list of the acts of violence in this strike. I won’t read them 
all, but I will read those which are perhaps most important. 

Mr. Murvocx. What date did the strike commence ? 

Mr. Boyp. The strike commenced on January 2, 1951. The first 
act of violence that I would like to read into the record occurred on 
February 1. 

Mr. Murpvock. From what are you reading? From your prepared 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes,sir. Iam enlarging on this statement to some extent 
that is, the written statement. 

On February 1 an attack was made on two cars, two automobiles, 
carrying Reed & Prince employees. This was done on Canterbury 
Street. about a quarter of a mile from the plant. 

Mr. Murpock. Not on the picket line? 

Mr. Boyp. Not on the picket line; no, sir. 

In this attack, which was carried out by a number of men—TI don’t 
know the exact number, 20 or 30—at least two individuals were very 
severely beaten. In fact, one of them narrowly escaped being mur- 
dered. That individual was the son of the treasurer of the company, 
Edgar Reed. 

Mr. Murpock. What was his name? 

Mr. Born. Edgar Reed. 

Mr. Mvurpvock. Who was the other person ? 

Mr. Boyp. The other was an old man of 72 who was so severely 
beaten that he had to go to the hospital and have about 12 stitches taken 
in his skull. So far as we know, he has been unable to work since that 
time. 

Mr. Mcurvock. What was his name? 

Mr. Born. Jenkins. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you know his first name? 

Mr. Boyp. I think it is Harry, but I am not positive. 

Edgar Reed had a total of 37 stitches taken in his head, one of which 
requiring 20 stitches was apparently made with a sharp instrument. 
The other requiring about 17 stitches was made by a blunt instrument. 

Mr. Mvrpock. On what are you relying for the accuracy of those 
statements { 

Mr. Boyp. The surgeon who attended him at the hospital. 

Mr. Mcrpock. What was the surgeon’s name? 

Mr. Borp. Tom Healy. 

Mr. Murpvock. Did he make a report in writing? 

Mr. Born. I believe he did. In any event the police were present at 
the time Edgar Reed was able to make his way back to the factory. 
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They observed his condition there, and I believe that they went with 
him to the hospital while he was taken care of. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Boyd, would you make an effort to obtain a copy 
of the surgeon’s report and submit to the committee ? 

Mr. Boyp. I will be very glad to. 

(The letter referred to was submitted for the record and is as fol- 
lows :) 


Worcester, Mass., August 3, 1951. 
Reep & PRINCE Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: On February 1, 1951, at approximately 6:30 p. m. I was sum- 
moned to the accident floor at the Worcester City Hospital to treat three em- 
ployees of the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. for injuries sustained iy a fight 
with unknown assailants. Most seriously injured was Edgar Reed tho was 
suffering from cerebral concussion, nervous shock, and had sustained a 4-inch 
laceration through all layers of the scalp and through the pericranium, exposing 
the bones of the skull. This laceration was in the nature of an incision and was 
in the region of the left parieto-occipital area of the cranium. The edges were 
cleanly incised and all the layers of the scalp were divided in one plane by the 
incision. To all appearances this wound had been inflicted by a sharp-edged 
instrument. Palpation of the wound failed to reveal any fracture of the skull, 
so the wound was thoroughly cleansed, the hair shaved from the edges, and closure 
effected with approximately 12 stitches of silk suture. 

There was another stellate type of scalp laceration located in the region of 
the right parieto-temporal area of the skull about 2 inches in each direction. 
This wound had evidently been inflicted by a blunt type of object and was cleansed 
and sutured with similar silk suture, requiring about 10 sutures in all. There 
were also multiple contusions and abrasions of the face which were cleansed 
and treated locally with antiseptic solution. 

This patient gave a history of being “dazed” and was in a state of nervous 
agitation on arrival at the hospital. Pupils were round, equal, and regular, 
reacting actively to light. Deep tendon reflexes were present and hyperactive 
bilaterally. Blood pressure and pulse were stable so the patient was allowed to 
be taken to his home from the hospital after a period of bed rest. 

Diagnoses: Cerebral concussion. Nervous shock. Scalp lacerations: (1) 
Parieto-occipital, left; (2) parieto-temporal, right. Contusions and abrasions of 
face. 

Another employee, Harry Jenkins, was treated for a ragged laceration of the 
vertex of the cranium, about 3 inches in length, which he stated was caused from 
a blow with a club. This man was an elderly patient and exhibited extreme 
nervous shock and was given bed rest prior to suturing the scalp. Closure of 
the wound was effected with several silk sutures after adequate cleansing, and 
the patient discharged home in the custody of his son, who had also received con- 
tusions and abrasions of the head and face which required local treatment. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas V. HEALEY, M. D. 


Mr. Murpock. Were you present at the time of this accident? 

Mr. Boyp. I was not present at the time of the accident, but on hear- 
ing of the trouble, I immediately came out to the office, and I was 
there at the time Edgar Reed returned to the office before hospital 
treatment. So I saw him and I also saw Mr. Jenkins before they 
were taken care of by the hospital authorities. 

Mr. Mourpock. Do you know the persons who attacked him? 

Mr. Born. I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Murpocx. Was any effort made to bring criminal charges 
against the attackers ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. What was the outcome? 

Mr. Boyp. Nothing; no results, as yet. 

Mr. Murpock. Was anyone arrested ¢ 
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Mr. Boyn. No one as yet. 

Mr. Murvocx. Was Mr. Reed able to identify his assailants? 

Mr. Boyp. I think he will be. 

Mr. Murpock. He has not up to this time, is that right? 

Mr. Boyp. Not up to this time; no sir. 

Mr. Mvrvock. Is there anything indicating any connection between 
the attack and the strike? 

Mr. Boyp. Absolutely. Why should a body of 20 or 30 men attack 
two cars bearing only Reed & Prince employees at a distance of only 
a quarter of a mile from the plant? 

Mr. Suroyer. Was the plant operating at that time? 

Mr. Boyp. Partially. 

MrfSuroyer. This was some 4 weeks after the strike ? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Surorer. I thought I understood from the testimony yesterday 
that the plant was completely closed for 8 weeks. 

Mr. Boyp. That is only partially correct. 

Mr. Mvrvocx. I think that was i the 1937 strike. 

Mr. Surorer. Was that in 1937? 

Mr. Born. In 1937 the plant was completely closed during the entire 
duration of the strike. 

Mr. Suroyer. Can we right now establish to what extent opera- 
tions were going on at the time this accident occurred ¢ 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. May I say at this time that I am unable to 
answer the question ? 

Mr. Boyp. Perhaps I can clarify the question. I don’t know 
whether I fully understand what you mean. During January there 
was a small group of employees who came back to work of their own 
accord. 

Mr. Surorer. You say a small group; about how many? 

Mr. Boyp. I couldn't say; say 25, 50. 

Mr. Suroyer. Were a production employees ? 

Mr. borp. Some of them were and some were maintenance and 
shipping room. They were scattered through the plant. They were in 
the unit. 

Mr. Suroyer. Were there a sufficient number of them to turn out 
some sea tion ¢ 

Mr. Borp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHRoven. Has some production been turned out throughout 
this strike ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suroyer. And there has been a picket line all the time? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suroyer. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Murvock. Mr. Boyd, I, of course, am unable to say why 20 
or 30 people attacked this automobile, but I should ae that the fact 
that Mr. Reed was present at the time of the attack, and Mr. Jenkins, 
would a“ cate that they would be able to identify employees of the 
company, if employees participated in the attack. 

Mr. B. rp. That is true. 

Mr. Muxpock. Unless there is some evidence other than the infer- 
ence you have drawn, I am afraid the relevance of the attack to the 
strike is hardly shown. 
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Mr. Boyp. I think before we are through with this, we will show a 
very decided connection between the two. If any one thinks that that 
particular attack is forgotten, they don’t know the Reed & Prince con- 
cern, and the Reed family or the management of the company. I am 
perfectly willing for you to say there is no connection. 

Mr. Murpocx. I am not saying that. 

Mr. Boyp. Because we will take care, I think, eventually of proving 
to the satisfaction of everyone that there is a very definite connection. 

Now, 1 don’t mean by that that we are going to get some Reed & 
Prince employees incarcerated because of that situation, but we will 
get some union men, CIO members, for what happened that night. 

Mr. Murvock. I want to make it perfectly clear that I am willing to 
assume the facts as you have stated them, that there is some connection. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murvock. But I think for the purpose of your statement it 
would be helpful if you would indicate the relevance of the incident 
to the strike. 

Mr. Boyp. If you will pardon me saying so, I am personally of the 
opinion that it is better from our viewpoint to let this question remain 
in doubt in your mind, rather than to tip our hand, as it were, to 
what we may or may not know about that situation. 

Mr. Murpocx. It is perfectly proper for you to do so. Have you 
concluded your discussion of that incident ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, except that two cars were very badly damaged in 
the assault. 

Mr. Suroyer. Was this Edgar Reed an employee of the company ? 

Mr. Boyp. He is an employee of the Reed & Prince Manufacturing 
Co. and the son of the treasurer, Alden Reed. 

Mr. Suroyer. What is his job in the plant? 

Mr. Boyp. He is in the materials handling division. He has been 
installing new and better methods of handling materials. 

Mr. Suroyer. On this day in question, he had one other employee 
with him? 

Mr. Boyp. There were a total of 10 involved, I believe, 2 cars 
full, 5 in each car, I believe. 

Mr. Suroyer. How many were there in the Reed car? 

Mr. Boyp. I believe there were four besides himself. 

Mr. Surorrer. Were they all employees of the company? 

Mr. Boyp. All employees of the company. 

Mr. Smrorer. Was he accustomed to bring employees into the 
plant, or was this just during the strike? 

Mr. Boyp. He had done it for a very short period. I don’t know, 
a few days. 

Mr. Suroyer. During the strike ? 

Mr. Boyp. During the strike; yes. 

Mr. Suroyer. Had he picked them up at their homes and brought 
them to the plant? 

Mr. Boyp. In some cases he may have. In other cases he would 
meet them at an appointed place. 

Mr. Suroyer. That is all. 

Mr. Murpvock. At this time I offer in evidence as subcommittee ex- 
hibit No. 9 the photostatic copies of reports of the Department of 
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Police of the City of Worcester, one dated February 1, 1951, and the 
next dated March 1, 1951 (subcommittee exhibit No. 8). The earlier 
one indicates that Mr. Jenkins was Mr. Harry C. Jenkins. The sec- 
ond report (subcommittee exhibit No. 8) I will read in the record.) 
| Reading: | 

Injury to Reed & Prince employees: After a month of investigation by the 
detective bureau and men of this station, several suspects were brought to this 
station, but no identification was made by any of the witnesses. If any evidence 
is obtained, the case will be furthei investigated. If the evidence warrants, 
it will be brought to court. 

(See Appendix, subcommittee exhibit No. 9, Official Report, Police 
Department, Worcester, Mass., p. 199.) 

Mr. Boyp. Incidentally, I would like to add that we consider that 
as something more than a simple assault. We consider it is an attempt 
to murder. When, as, and if we can find suflicient evidence 
to support what we now have, that will be the charge that will be 
brought against those individuals—attempted murder. 

Now, proceeding with the record of violence following the attempt 
to murder the son of the treasurer of the company: 

On February 28, 1951, Rochus Bilinskas, 3 Keene Street, was told 
by Mrs. Catherine A. Lee, 2 Freeland Terrace, or Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Kelly, 38 Duxbury Road, “You'll end up in the city hospital, Mr. 
Bilinskas.” This occurred along the picket line on Cambridge Street 
while coming to work. Mr. Bilinskas was also kicked by a man who 
works in department 6, but whom Mr. Bilinskas could not identify. 

March 1, 1951: Elton Seaver, 170 Dewey Street, had his car as- 
saulted at Main and Maywood, at about 5:15 p. m. after being pur- 
sued through side streets. Main is the main thoroughfare of the city 
of Worcester. This was done right at Clark University in heavy traf- 
fic. Incident reported to station 3 with registration number of 
pursuing car and description of same. No identification of occupants 
of car, and owner not recognized when brought in to station 3. The 
owner, a Mr. Henderson, had an alibi and two witnesses to support it. 

March 2, 1951: Emile Bourret’s home at 85 Gates Street, Worcester, 
stoned. Several windows smashed. 

March 3, 1951: The home of Mr. and Mrs. Everett L. Lindgren, 5 
Keene Street, stoned. Mrs. Lindgren suffered bruises of the shoulder 
and forehead. This home is next to that of Bilinskas. Lindgren does 
not work at Reed & Prince. 

Mareh 4, 1951: Patsy Fulginiti, owner of lunch-service wagon, 
threatened by phone at his home, 58 Farrar Avenue, Worcester. He 
was told that unless he ceased coming to the plant his house would be 
stoned, his truck damaged, his brother's truck damaged, his father’s 
store damaged, and he would be boycotted in the union shops he 
serves. He reported above to State police, who promised protection 
and prosecution if assailants apprehended. 

March 6, 1951: Home of Clifford Sorenson, 23 Wellman Street, 
Auburn, stoned. Sorenson does not work at Reed & Prince. 

March 8, 1951: Car belonging to William Cadigan, 44 Richards 
Street, Worcester, was stoned at night while parked on Richards 
Street. 

March 9, 1951: Harry J. W. Rawson’s home at 18 Teddy Road, 
Worcester, stoned at 1:40 a.m. Mr. and Mrs. Rawson’s car, parked 
in front of their home, had several windows smashed. 
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March 9, 1951: Car owned and driven by Mrs. Lyvamie Mary 
Wolfe, 6 Buffum Street, Worcester, had right rear window broken 
by G. Bourke, 117 Illinois Street, while entering plant at 7 a. m. 

I believe in that instance there were several people in the car who 
were injured by flying glass. Incidentally, Bourke has just come to 
trial on that after a warrant was sworn out by the people involved, 
not by the police, and has been fined $95. 

March 9, 1951: Police notified that car registered to Daniel Murray, 
who is an employee of the CIO, Prospect Street, Milbury, was seen 
cruising in the neighborhood of Charles J. Richard’s home at 9 Ives 
Street, March 8, 1951 in p. m. 

March 12, 1951: Eugene Norris, 1 Ludlow Street, Worcester, hus- 
band of Eva Norris and a driver for Central Cab Co., forced to quit 
his job or cease driving his wife and others to work. Pressure brought 
to bear on his employer by Murray and other union men. Norris quit 
‘ather than accede to union demands to stop bringing workers to the 
plant. Union threatened to print notice in newspaper that Central 
Cab drivers were transporting strikebreakers, 

March 15, 1951: John A. Bard’s car windows smashed about 9 p. m. 
while parked near his home at 91 Murray Avenue. 

March 16, 1951: Mrs. Helen E. Burnham’s car was parked on Bea- 
con Street near Ionic Avenue this p.m. Sugar dumped in gas tank. 
Mrs. Burnham lives at 2 Bemis Street, Spencer. 

March 19, 1951: Home of John A. Bard, 91 Murray Avenue, stoned 
about 8:10 p.m. Car bearing registration 418520 seen before and 
after stoning in vicinity of 91 Murray Avenue. Car registered to 
William Coyle, who, I believe, worked for Crompton & Knowles Looin 
Works. 

March 21, 1951: Sugar poured in gas tank of car owned by Barbara 
Slocum, 58 Richland Street, Worcester, while parked outside her home. 

March 21, 1951: Because Slocum car was disabled, Donald Pierce, 
Fiskdale Road, Brooktield, drove a company car to pick up passengers 
scheduled to ride in Slocum car. He was chased from the vicinity 
of Ward Street to Barrington corner—that is the exact center of 
Worcester, the intersection of the two principal streets—by a green 
Nash sedan bearing registration 419736. While stopped for traffic 
light at Harrington corner, Murray got out of Nash, pounded on 
windows of company car, and swore at Pierce. Pierce drove imme- 
diately to police headquarters on Waldo Street, left the car in the 
middle of the street and ran into the police station. Several officers 
returned to the street with Pierce. The Nash was trying to get by 
Pierce’s car, but could not. The lieutenant in charge of the headquar- 
ters station leaned from one of the windows in the building and 
shouted “Get that registration.” The officers detained the Nash and 
occupants for several minutes. Meanwhile, Pierce returned to the 
plant. However, on Canterbury Street, the Nash again started to 
pursue him, but he came through to the plant. He was not able to 
pick up two passengers as he would have done had he not been pur- 
sued the second time. The passengers were later picked up by another 
car. Proceedings against Murray were begun later in the day, but 
swearing out a warrant was delayed because of a legal technicality. 
Murray later fined $10 in central district court. f 

March 12, 1951: A car was rented’to replace the Slocum car (owned 
by Barbara Slocum, 56 Richland Street), which could not be returned 
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to service today. As the car left the plant it was followed by a black 
Pontiac, driven by P. Blais, registration 400540, and later by a green 
Packard, registration 399257. The Packard attempted to crowd the 
rented car (driven by Barbara Slocum) to the curb, but this was 
broken up by Bertram Davis, Rocky Hill Road, Dodge, Mass., who 
was following her in his own car. They lost the Packard and Pontiac 
by going through a red light at Brosnihan Square. 

March 22, 1951: Walter Reiman, 11 Albert Street, was beaten by 
four men about 6:30 ».m. on Grand Street while on his way to work. 
He suffered a couple of facial bruises and a contusion on his right leg 
just below the knee. He was unable to identify any of his attackers. 
Peacenied to shop without further incident. Had numerous small 
lacerations on hands from glass. 

March 26, 1951: Ed Johnson was stoned on Alvarado Avenue. His 
car door was opened and he was struck on the leg with clubs. John- 
son is an old man, over 70 years old, and has been in the employ of the 
company for over 40 years. He was driving alone and was attacked 
by several individuals. 

March 29, 1951: At about 9:30 p. m. windows in the homes of the 
following employees were smashed: Lazar Verdi, 17 Wellman Street, 
Auburn, Mass.; Frederic B. Bond, 5 Woodman Road, Worcester ; 
Rochus Bilinskas, 3 Keene Street, Worcester; Albert R. Hebb, 158 
Olean Street, Worcester; Joel R. Sundgren, 14 Hastings Avenue, 
Worcester; Harold Burlingame, 4 Hermitage Lane, Worcester. A 
shot was fired by the assailants at the home of Albert Hebb, but no 
damage resulted from the shot. 

April 2, 1951: Windows in plant broken by stones thrown from 
outside. 

April 4, 1951: Car owned by Lazar Verdi stoned on Fremont Street 
about 5:15 p.m. Windows and windshield smashed. Body dam- 
age sustained. Passengers in car: Lazar Verdi, 17 Wellman Street, 
Auburn; Peter Sakalowsky, 69 Boyce Street, Auburn; Arthur H. 
Fanion, 12 Shore Drive, Auburn; and Carl G. Johnson, 11 Rock- 
land Road Court, Auburn. Verdi and Johnson sustained facial 
bruises and lacerations. 

April 6-7: While parked in front of his home, Robert Oliver, Jr.’s, 
ear had lump sugar Teetiend into gas tank some time during the night. 
Vandalism was discovered before the car was operated. Oliver lives 
at 51 Esther Street, Worcester. 

April 9, 1951: Car owned by Frank D. Martin, 18 Stevens Road, 
damaged while parked on Stevens Road at about 10:40 p.m. Four 
tires were slashed and windows smashed. Attempted to open gas 
tank, which had a locking cap. 

April 9, 1951: Beverly Sabagonis, 334 Oak Street, Shrewsbury, 
annoyed by Howard MacDonald while shopping in a downtown mar- 
ket. Told clerk not to wait on her as she was a scab and promised 
that her windows would be broken. 

April 10-11: Bert Seaver (brother of Elton Seaver) of 348 Green- 
wood Street, Worcester, transferred to laboring job at Bureau of 
Streets because of union pressure. They claimed that he was driving 
people to work in city vehicles, which was untrue. He was later 
restored to his regular job, but left to work at Reed & Prince. 

April 13: Top on Richard Berry’s convertible slashed sometime 
after 1 a.m. An unsuccessful attempt was made to put sugar in 
the gastank. Berry lives at 120 West Street, Worcester. 
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April 20: Robert Oliver, Jr., 51 Esther Street, Worcester, had 
automobile burned as it was parked in front of his home late at night. 
The arsonist broke a window, threw in two quart bottles of gasoline 
and set it afire. 

April 23-24: Windows in plant broken by stones thrown from the 
outside. 

April 24, 1951: Automobile owned by Evelyn Whitney burned in 
garage near 1051 Main Street. Garage was unlocked. Gasoline 
poured into auto as in previous fire (April 20). Miss Evelyn Whitney 
lives at 1550 Main Street, Worcester. 

April 29: Windows in plant broken by stones thrown from the 
outside, 

May 5, 1951: Automobile belonging to John A. Bard was burned 
last night. A lock was sprung on his garage door, at 91 Murray 
Avenue; the care was broken into, pushed into the driveway and set 
on fire. 

May 10, 1951: Construction brick thrown through window of 
McCurry home at 2 Blossom Street at 10 p.m. Both Mr. Anthony 
McCurry and Mrs. Christine 8. McCurry work at Reed & Prince 
Manufacturing Co. 

May 11, 1951: Automobile belonging to Frank Martin, 28 Stevens 
Road, was burned as it was parked on Fern Street, near Stevens Road, 
about midnight. 

May 11, 1951: Windows stoned at Mrs. Doris M. Scopetski’s home, 
37 Colton Street. All windows damaged except those in parlor and 
one bedroom. 

May 13, 1951: Two parlor windows broken in Jenette Babineau’s 
home, 98 Beaver Street. 

May 28, 1951: Windows smashed in automobile belonging to Richard 
Berry, 120 West Street, Worcester. 

May 28, 1951: Windows smashed in automobile belonging to Emile 
Bourret, 85 Gates Street, Worcester. ; 

May 28, 1951: Lewis Bolton of 36 Merriam Road, Auburn, attacked 
in his automobile as he was driving from Merriam Road to Bryn 
Mawr Avenue. He was stopped by a black sedan blocking the exit to 
Merriam Road. Three men attacked the car with rocks and brass 
ipe, breaking the windshield and two side windows. Mrs. Marion 
Fitecin of 30 Merriam Road, was a passenger in the car at the time 
of the attack. 

June 19, 1951: Eugene Norris’ car assaulted by 10 to 15 men on 
McKeon Road near Cambridge Street at approximately 5:15 p. m. 
Norris, R. Craig, C. Richard, and Mrs. B. Sabagonis struck with clubs. 
Mrs. J. Johnson uninjured. Several windows in car broken by stones. 
That was another serious assault requiring hospital treatment on the 
part of some of the individuals, and Mrs. Sabagonis was savagely 
struck on the side of the head with a club. For the attack two men, 
not employees of Reed & Prince, but employees of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works of Worcester, have been bound over for the 
grand jury. 

Mr. Murpock. What is the relevance of that particular incident to 
the strike? You allege violence committed by persons not employed 
in the organization. ; 

Mr. Boyp. To us it has great relevance because we feel this: If this 
were merely a dispute between Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. and 
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its employees, that that dispute would have been resolved long ago, 
and the men would be back to work now. But it has been taken up Dy 
the union in other plants there, particularly the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, of Worcester, ar they are the ones that are prolonging 
this strike. I don’t care to disclose what information we have on these 
matters of violence, but I will make this comment, that when, as, and 
if these are solved we expect that at least 80 percent of the people 
involved will not be employees of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., 
but will be employees of Crompton Knowles Loom Works and ‘other 
plants in Worcester. 

Mr. Murpock. If I understand your statement, it is to the effect that 
80 percent of the violence you have described 

Mr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Murvock. Has been perpetrated by persons other than em- 
ployees on striking employees of Reed & Prince? 

Mr. Born. That is correct. But they are all under the supervision 
of Roy Stevens as head of the CIO in Worcester. 

Mr. Murpock. You mean they all belong to the CIO. 

Mr. Born. That is correct; they are all ‘members of the CIO. You 
can plainly see why that would be their program because if the men 
and women—and don’t forget the women in this picture—that were 
being attacked by these groups were fellow malas they would, 


as you pointed out in the attempt to murder Edgar Reed, recognize 
their assailants. However, if they were employed by another plant, 
the chance of recognition would be very much less. 

Now, I was amazed yesterday to hear Mr. Wells’ statement in regard 
to the police and their activities or lack of activities in this strike, 


what they would or would not do, and I would like to have the 
Senate committee consider this list of violence as recorded here, in the 
light of Mr. Wells’ statement. There has not yet been one single 
arrest by the Worcester police for any of this violence. The only 
arrests that have been made have been made on warrants sworn out 
by employees or in the one case which was taken up with the district 
attorney. There has not been a single arrest by the police of 
Worcester. 

Mr. Murpvock. What is the source of this information you have 
given us? 

Mr. Born. This information here [indicating]. 

Mr. Murpocx. Yes. 

Mr. Boyp. In each case it comes from the people who were involved 
and was reported to our industrial relations department, and this is 
a report of our industrial relations department kept running currently 
and available to management. 

Mr. Murvocx. Has that evidence all been made available to the 
police ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Every bit of it. 

Mr. Murpocx. Are you therefore now charging that the police de- 
partment in Worcester has failed to discharge its duties? 

Mr. Boyp. I am not making any charges of any kind against any- 
one. 

Mr. Murpocx. That, of course, is the necessary inference from your 
statement. 

Mr. Boyp. You may infer what you will, but I am making no 
charges or accusations. I simply ask the committee, in order “that 
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they make their own decision and form their own opinions, that they 
consider this in the light of the statement made yesterday by the city 
councilor of Worcester. 

Mr. Murpvocrx. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to offer in 
evidence photostatic copies of the complete record of the Police De- 
partment of the City of Worcester. 

Senator Morse. It will be re ked for purposes of identification as 
“Subcommittee Exhibit No. The exhibit apparently takes the 
form of a report of the Police ‘Department of the City of Worcester, 
the first page of which reads, “January 2, 1951, strike started” as the 
first sentence; and the exhibit consists of a series of photostatic copies 
of letters of various officials of the Police Department of the City of 
Worcester. It will be received in evidence and made a part of the 
record. 

(Subcommittee exhibit No. 10 is on file with the subcommittee.) 

Mr. Boyp. In order to complete the record, if it is desirable, I will 
be glad to offer this as an exhibit. It contains one or two instances 
which I did not bother to read. 

Senator Morse. It will be marked for purposes of identification as 
“Employer’s Exhibit No. 1,” an exhibit containing a cover page Reed 
& Prince Manufacturing Co. strike violence, Januar y 2, 1951-July 26, 
1951, consisting of four pages. It will be received in evidence and 
made a part of the record. 

(See appendix, employer’s exhibit No. 1, p. 200.) 

Mr. Murpvock. Mr. Boyd, had you finished ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. On that portion pertaining to violence. 

Mr. Murpvocx. When was the union certified / 

Mr. Boyp. I think it was July 20, 1950. 

Mr. Murpock. When were negotiations commenced / 

Mr. Boyp. September 15, I believe, 1950. 

Mr. Murpocx. The strike commenced January 2? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Murvock. The first incident of violence you have referred to 
occurred on February 1; is that correct ? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Murpock. So that the first act of violence occurred 4 or 5 months 
after the first negotiations commenced, is that right ? 

Mr. Boyp. I think your deductions are correct. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you have any further statement ? 

Mr. Boyp. I have nothing further to say on the question of violence. 
I would like to proceed. 

Senator Morse. Proceed in your own way on any of the other issues 
that have been raised. 

Mr. Born. Now, as I said, I am vice president, and I have worked 
there for 35 years, and I was chosen by the board of directors to handle 
the negotiations with the union. I handled it right from the begin- 
ning, the preliminary meetings with the NLRB, and the vote, ‘and 

right up to the present time. 

Mr. Suroyer. When you say “chosen,” what is the extent of your 
authority ? : 

Mr. Born. I had complete authority to negotiate the best. possible 
contract with the union. 

Mr. Suroyer. You were under no obligation to report back to the 
board of directors? 
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Mr. Boyp. Yes; I was. But let me say this, that I am absolutely 
certain—and I think Mr. Reed will bear me out; he is here—that any 
contract which I negotiated with the CIO would be approved by 
the directors. 

Mr. Suroyer. And any position which you took in collective bar- 
gaining was also the position of the company? _ 

Mr. Boyp. That would be sustained, I am certain, by the company, 
by the board of directors. I have no hesitancy in making that state- 
ment. We were fully authorized, although the union questioned it 
many times, to negotiate an agreement. It would be reported back 
to the board of directors for final approval. 

But, as Mr. Stevens stated at one time in a Conciliation Service 
meeting in Boston, any agreement that he reached would also be 
reported back to the union for their approval. So that we were on a 
par in that respect. We both had to report back to our governing 
bodies, as it were. 

Mr. Suroryer. What I was getting at was, when you took a position 
in collective bargaining, for example, that the company would not 
accept any form of union security, you felt you were completely 
speaking for the company at that time! 

Mr. Born. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. So whatever responsibility management must bear 
for a failure to reach an agreement is your responsibility; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. If it is my responsibility, I accept it. 

Mr. Murpock. If I understand the implication of your statement, 
it is that it was your responsibility. 

Mr. Boyp. That is perfectly all right. I think I had the complete 
confidence of the board of directors at all times on all subjects. 

Now, as I say, I was designated by the board to handle these nego- 
tiations. We had a team, so called—that is what we called it, a 
negotiating team—composed of myself, Julius Kirle, an attorney from 
Boston who had spent years in the Federal Government, including 
the NLRB as trial examiner and in the review section; he is also a 
member of the American Board of Arbitrators, I believe. At any 
rate, he was our attorney and did most of the actual talking at the 
meetings. So far as I was concerned, I simply sat there and interposed 
whenever I felt it advisable to do so. And he conferred with me as 
to what procedure to follow on the various subjects from time to time. 
I was in charge of the team. Also my son, Alden Boyd, a member 
of the industrial relations department. Hobart Allen, also a member 
of that department, was one of that team. Mr. Hobart Allen was the 
acting industrial relations manager, because our industrial relations 
manager, Mr. George Taylor, was sick practically all the time during 
the strike. He has just recently returned to work after being out for 
months, so we did not have the benefit of his experience in this matter. 

Now, in addition to those, we had someone to make a record for us 
of the proceeding. We had a stenotypist. In Worcester it was a 
certified stenotypist from the superior court there. We had others 
in Boston, all of whom were fully qualified to take down what was 
said. 

Mr. Murpock. The union objected to the presence of a stenotypist, 
I understand. 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct. 
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Mr. Murpocx. I think later the union requested copies of the trans- 
cript. Were they made available? 

Mr. Boyp. We asked them if they were willing to pay one-half of 
the expense and Mr. Stevens said “No.” He said that they didn’t 
have the money to pay for that. It was rather expensive. We have 
15 to 20 meetings which were all taken down by the stenotypist. We 
wanted that for several reasons. 

Mr. Murpock. They did not receive a copy of the transcript? 

Mr. Boyp. They did not receive a copy. 

Mr. Murpock. You refused to give them a copy unless they paid 
for it; is that it? 

Mr. Boyp. In effect; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suroyer. Would you have given them a copy if they had paid? 
Is that the decision you made? 

Mr. Boyp. I think we would have; yes. They were perfectly priv- 
ileged themselves to have a stenographer or stenotypist or anyone 
else that they wanted. We never have questioned the personnel of 
their negotiating team. 

Senator Mors. Do you think, Mr. Boyd, it is conducive to good 
collective bargaining to have the negotiation meetings taken down 
by a stenographer taking down everything that is said? 

Mr. Boyp. Ido. I am very firm in my belief, 

Senator Morse. Do you think that helps collective bargaining ? 

Mr. Bop. I think it is very important. 

Senator Morse. I cannot think of anything that would discourage 
good-faith collective bargaining more than to think that every word 
that was being spoken was being taken down as you maneuvered 
for position, and I think the fact that you did that is one of the best 
bits of proof of your clear bad faith in collective bargaining. 

Mr. Boyp. I assume that you will 

Senator Morsr. I have seen lots of employers sit across the table 
from me. Here it is perfectly obvious what your attitude is in re- 

gard to this union, as evidenced by this exhibit in here, and one only 
as to listen to you testify to know that union negotiators would cer- 
tainly have difficulty with you trying to reach any agreement on even 
the time of the day. It is per fectly obvious when you come in and 
say, “We are going to confront you with a court reporter to take 
down everything that is said here,” that it was obvious from the very 
beginning that you had no intention to bargain in good faith. I take 
judicial notice that that alone was evidence that you were going to 
stand on every technicality and you were going to deal at arm’s 
length. That is not the way you conduct collective bargaining if 
you really want to conduct it in good faith. 

You ought to go to school on ‘industrial relations and learn the 
elementary principles of collective bargaining where you represent a 
firm as the head collective bargainer. 

I just think, Mr, Counsel, it is a disgraceful case. TI think it is an 
example of one of the worst antilabor relations that 1 have seen in all 
my experience in the field of labor relations. It is obvious that you 
have a group of employers | here that have been determined from the 
beginning to “bust” the union. TI think they have to fight it out. I 
do not think there is anything that this committee can do about it. 
I have not thought so from the very beginning. I do not know wherein 
our jurisdiction lies. Would that I had some jurisdiction in a case 
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like this. Would that we were in a situation as we were in the War 
Labor Board days where the Federal Government really had some 
jurisdiction to enforce some real collective bargaining. : 

I just think it is the kind of a case that brings good employers in 
this country in disrepute because it is such antilabor employers as the 
record of this hearing already shows these employers to be that does 
great harm to good labor relations in this country. 

If you want to ask this witness any more questions—I have heard 
all ] need to hear from this witness, as far as I am concerned ; we have 
enough here in the record as to the kind of labor relations this com- 
pany conducts to satisfy me. I would be perfectly willing to wait 
and let them file a written brief, but I do think we ought to find out to 
what extent the Federal Government, if any, in carrying out the 
defense program of this country, is carrying on any business with a 
company that makes a record of the kind of labor relations this com- 
pany has made. 

Mr. Murpvock. I have no more questions. 

Senator Morse. Have you any further statement, Mr. Boyd? I will 
be glad to hear your statement. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, I do; if I may be permitted. I think we are entitled 
to our opinion. 

Senator Morse. You certainly are, and you certainly have expressed 
your opinion here in a series of exhibits. For ex: umple, such as your 
exhibit of May 19, 1950, when there was a labor controversy going on 
in your plant, you sent out a statement to your employees and their 
families [ree ding]: : 


For several weeks the CIO has been urging you through handbills passed out 
on the public streets to consider union membership and has petitioned the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board for an election. We are endeavoring to make and sell 
the best product possible at a price which is competitive with other screw manu- 
facturers, and in so doing to provide pleasant and steady work for employees. 
One reason why Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. is a pleasant place in which 
to work is our employee-benefit program which has been developed within the 
limits imposed by general business conditions and the competition in the industry. 

Then you go on throughout this exhibit to make perfectly clear, as 
Mr. Reed very honestly testified yesterday, that you are antiunion, you 
do not want a union in that plant, and you are not kidding me about it, 
and you are not kidding anyone else about it. 

Your exhibit of June 29, 1950, is another handbill that goes out 
for the purpose of defeating a union. You just cannot expect any- 
thing in my judgment but. a strike under the kind of an antiunion 
policy your own literature shows you follow. 

Let me say I stand shoulder to shoulder with you in opposition 
to any violence connected with it, because there is absolutely no 
excuse for that whether it is conducted by the employees of your 
plant directly or by sympathizers in some other plant down the street. 
On that we will fight together. But on your tactics in handling your 
strike, I think it is inexcusable, and I think it is just back in 1890. 
I think you are more than half a century behind in your labor relations 
as the exhibits in this record show. 

That is why I say, Mr. Counsel, you have a case here—although 
I want this witness to be allowed to put any statement in the record 
he wants to put in orally, and file a written memorandum later— 
but you just have a case here where you have an antilabor employer 
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that would like to bust the union, and they have themselves involved 
in a strike as a result of it. 

I think they have to fight it out on the basis of economic action, but 
not on the basis of violence. You may proceed, Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Boyp. Thank you. Our attorney was engaged at that time 
in several bargaining negotiations, and he expressed a desire to have 
this written record so that he could keep this particular case clear 
from others. I wanted it so I could refer back to other members 
of management and members of the industrial relations department. 
I wanted it for reference myself. We were honest, we are honest, in 
our opinion that this does not interfere with the free flow of ideas. 
Nothing was said by the company at those hearings which we were 
ashamed of in any way or which we did not want recorded. We were 
perfectly willing to have the union take down word for word every- 
thing we said and we wanted everything they said. 

Now, the question came up yesterday about the written record to 
the effect that it was not introduced at the NLRB hearing, and I 
would like to state here that we made every effort to put in a copy 
of that written record, the transcript of the meetings in the NLRB 
hearing. We first tried to do it by stipulation, and then we tried 
to do it through a conference at the bench with the trial examiner. 

Senator Morse. They would not let you ? 

Mr. Boyp. They would not let us. 

Senator Morse. I will let you in this record. 

Mr. Boyp. Very well, sir. I now offer to submit a complete copy 
of the transcript of all the hearings, all the meetings held at which 
both Reed & Prince and the union were present. 

Senator Morse. It will be marked for purposes of identification as 
“Employer’s Exhibit No. 2,” an exhibit which will be subsequently 
offered, and which will be certified to as a transcript of record of a 
stenographic report of the negotiations that took place between this 
company and the union at a series of meetings, the dates of which will 
be noted on the record. 

(The document referred to as “Employer’s Exhibit No. 2,” is on 
file with the subcommittee. ) 

Senator Morse. May I say, Mr. Boyd, that I happen to be one kind 
of arbitrator who believes that the full record ought to be made. 

Mr. Born. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. If anyone has anything that bears with any rele- 
vance upon the merits of the issue, they get it in before me. That 
does not have anything to do, may I assure you, with the judgment 
I have already rendered, that I think you bought yourself trouble 
when you tried to turn collective bargaining into a court reporting 
environment. You just cannot collectively bargain that way. That 
is what you tried to do and you made a record, and we will get the 
record into this record because I want to take a look at it. I think 
you are entitled to have it in some public place. 

I am not criticizing the National Labor Relations Board for not 
admitting it, but there certainly would be no justifiable basis for its 
not being admitted here. But I repeat, of all the negotiations that 
I have been a party to, I cannot think of anything that would dis- 
courage good faith collective bargaining more than to think that 
every word that was being spoken was being taken down as you 
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maneuvered for position, and I think the fact that you did that is one 
of the best bits of proof of your clear bad faith in collective bar- 
gaining. 

But here you have a document that you leave as a permanent record 
of those negotiations. You just cannot bargain in good faith that 
way. It just denies human behavior. I am aghast to think that you 
think that is the way to carry on collective bargaining. 

The trial examiner says, Mr. Boyd, however, as counsel for the 
minority here points out, that they were not offered in evidence, but 
your testimony is thatthey were offered in evidence. 

Mr. Boyp. Absolutely. 

Senator Morse. Let me be sure, and read this. It has just been 
handed to me. I am cold on this page. Let me see what it says. 
Counsel has handed me this document. I am reading from the trial 
examiner's report, case No. 1-CA-865, in the matter of Prince & Reed 
Manufacturing Co., and the United Steelworkers of America, CIO. 
The trial examiner is W. C. Whittemore. This is dated Washington, 
D. C., the 5th day of June 1950. On page 4, the first full paragraph 
thereon, he says | reading]: 

At the first and all later meetings, even those conducted by the State and 
Federal Conciliation Services, and over the vigorous protest of the union, man- 
agement insisted upon having a stenotypist present. Although the union pro- 
tested that the recording of each word in negotiation constituted a psychological 
barrier to collective bargaining, Kirle flatly told the union that without a steno- 
typist no meeting would be held. Although requested, management also refused 
to provide the union with a copy of the stenotypist’s report. Furthermore, 
although repeatedly so requested by representatives of the regional office during 


the investigation of the charges, Kirle refused to reveal these records to Board 
agents, nor were they offered in evidence during the hearing. 


The footnote 3 states: 


Although counsel for the respondent at the opening of his case obtained sub- 
penas for the purpose of calling the stenotypists as witnesses, he thereafter 
returned the subpena and stated he would not call them. 

Your testimony is that Mr. Whittemore makes a statement contrary 
to fact when he says in his examiner’s report that they were not 
offered ? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct, Senator. I would like to say that in 
either our bill of exceptions or the brief, which we filed in this case, 
that there is attached thereto an affidavit by our attorney to the effect 
that he attempted first to put it into the record by stipulation, second 
that he tried to get an agreement with the opposing counsel to get it 
in, and third he tried to get the trial examiner to postpone the con- 
tinuation of the hearing ‘for a few di: ays so that we might subpena 
these stenotypists who took this record to have them read it into the 
record, if possible. He refused that. We tried three different ways 
to get it in. 

if you wish, I have here a copy of the affidavit made by Julius Kirle 
to the effect that he tried to get this record. 

Senator Morse. I will be very glad to receive it in evidence. 

Mr. Born. Do you care to have me read it ? 

Senator Morse. We can put it in as an exhibit. You may read it 
too, if you care to. 


Mr. Boyp. Very well, I offer it 
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Senator Morse. It will be marked for purposes of identification as 
employer’s exhibit No. 3, entitled “Appendix A—Aflidavit,” the first 
two lines of which read: 

I, Julius Kirle, attorney at law, with offices at 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
upon oath hereby depose and say that— 
and this is subscribed to before a notary public, and this is submitted 
as an exact copy of the original affidavit. 

(See appendix, employer” s exhibit No. 3, p. 202.) 

Senator Morsr. You may proceed, Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Boyp. Thank you. In yesterday’s session the question of three 
employees was brought up through affidavits read by Senator Morse, 
and it is our intention to submit a written report on that. I have a 
little information on it which I would be vlad to give subject, of 
course, to elaboration by our written statement. 

The first one was Mr. Bundza. He was discharged by Reed & 
Prince Manufacturing Co. for not following the instructions of his 
foreman or the inspector. The quality of his work was such that it 
was unsalable. He was discharged and went to the unemployment 
insurance group of the State of “Massachusetts to seek compensation 
which was denied, because they held that he was discharged justifi- 
ably. He appealed the case and lost, indicating in that instance at 
any rate we were fully justified in discharging the man. 

Senator Morse. Is it true, Mr. Boyd, “that you do not have any 
grievance machinery which would give the union an opportunity to 
conduct he: arings and make representations as to whether or not your 
judgment as to ‘whether or not you were justified was right or wrong ? 

Mr. Boyp. That may be true, but as I understand it, 1 may be mis- 

taken, he was represented by an attorney at the hearings at the unem- 
ployment Commission of Massachusetts. 

Senator Morsr. Yes; but we are talking about grievance machinery 
within collective-bargaining agreements, You have no machinery 
within your collective baragaining agreement that would give the 
union a procedure whereby contentions contrary to those that you 
represent justified the dismissal to be made even including the possi- 
bility of submitting two sides for final determination? “That kind 
of grievance procedure i is not available in the operation of your plan, 
is it? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. But he had the option of appealing to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and they apparently felt that we were 
right in this particular instance, because they decided against him 
both in the or iginal case and on the appeal. 

Senator Morse. He had been w orking for you from 1912? 

Mr. Boyp. I wouldn’t question that. I don’t know. 

Senator Morse. He says in his affidavit that he started in 1912, and 
since 1920 he worked steadily. You mean to tell me that here is an 
employee that worked steadily from 1920 to January 1949, and it took 
you all that time to discover that he was not competent as an 
employee ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; that would not necessarily follow, because he 
may have been good part of the time, but if he slipped in his work and 
fell down and refused to take suggestions from the inspectors or or- 
ders from his foreman during the latter part of his stay with us, the 
situation might change. 
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Senator Morse. Do you think your records on this particular case 
will show that those are the facts? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That here is an employee who refused to take sug- 
gestions and refused to follow the orders of the inspector? 

Mr. Boyp. Exactly. 

Senator Morse. Is not that just exactly the purpose of the grievance 
machinery, that is, to determine that under collective bargaining con- 
tract, and both sides, the employer and the union, have an opportunity 
to make representations and try to iron out that by negotiations be- 
tween themselves, and failing on that, a third party under the contract 
makes the decision as to whether or not he is guilty as the employers 
contend? Is not that the principle that this company refuses to 
accept ? 

Mr. Boyp. We don't believe in arbitration. 

Senator Morse. You do not believe in the grievance machinery, do 
you, in which the union has any determinative voice on the issue of 
dismissals? You believe that should be left entirely to the employer, 
do you not? 

Mr. Boyp. I do not think that is quite correct. The union always 
has the privilege of striking, I suppose, if they feel the situation 
merits it. 

Senator Morse. Your point is that if they do not like the firing, 
and if they think it is serious enough, they have a right to resort to 
economic action in the form of a strike. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Do you think that is the way to maintain har- 
monious labor relations, either do what the employer says or if you 
do not like it, strike? 

Mr. Boyp. I think they would do that anyway if they did not like 
what the employer did. They would have the privilege of striking, 
and they probably would. 

Senator Morse. Of course, so much of labor-relations experience 
is against you on that point, may I say most respectfully, Mr. Boyd, 
thousands upon thousands upon thousands of gr levances in America 
are settled each month between employers and unions without any 
strike flowing from them under grievance machinery that recognizes 
the principle of mutuality of obligation, and the principle that if in 
the last analysis, if necessary, an impartial third party make the deci- 
sion. So often I find here in the East that the attitude of some on this 
matter of the third party decision is that it is going to be a “cut the 
melon” proposition, it is going to be a compromise proposition, but 
if one side is right, it still will not get the decision. To me arbitra- 
tion is a 100-percent judicial process. When you walk into an arbi- 
tration courtroom, you walk in to make the evidence and the record. 
If the employee is guilty of what you say he is guilty of, an arbitrator 
sustains you if he carries out my concept of the judicial function. It 
just works in thousands of cases. 

But it does not do you and me any good to argue about it. You 
have your view and I have mine. But I only want to point out here 
for the record that the attitude that says if the union does not like 
it, it ean always strike, is an attitude that can buy but one product, 
and that is labor trouble. 
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That is all. You have not anything else to settle, if that is your 
attitude. You either take it, boys, or strike. If the union has any 
strength at all under those circumstances you have an economic war 
on your hands. Believe me, we ought to get away from that archaic 
notion. Try to get a grievance procedure where somebody else will 
at least give you the benefit of a judgment on the basis of a judicial 
record. 

But go ahead. 

Mr. Boyp. In the case of the second individual whose affidavit was 
presented at this hearing yesterday, I do not have complete informa- 
tion. I think that was taken up in one of our negotiating-bargaining 
conferences, and the data on that is not available. All I know about 
Caesar Karrytais was that he was unable to do the work for which 
he was assigned. The situation is very similar to the previous one. 
The volume of work and the quality of work suffered to the point 
where this material he was making was unsalable. The minute he 
was relieved of his position and another man put in his place, both 
the volume and the quality of the work came up. 

Michael Rossik, a wire drawer, that is, I think, a case where the 
man’s health broke down. He was working on one job as a wire 
drawer. We transferred him to a different department on lighter 
work, and he was unable to do that. We transferred him to a third 
department which gave him the lightest work available in the plant 
for a nonskilled man inasmuch as he could not work at his own skilled 
occupation. He said that he couldn’t do that work, it made him sick. 
So he left and returned in about 6 months, and we told him that the 
only work we had available for him that he was capable of doing 
was the light laboring job, and he said he could not do it, and he did 
not come back. He was offered reemployment. 

Senator Morse. Is there anything else, Mr. Boyd ? 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t like to take your time, Senator. 

Senator Morse. You have all the time. I assure you I will see to it 
that you will have all the time you need to make a complete record, 
no matter how long it takes. 

Mr. Boyp. Thank you. 

Now, as I listened to the testimony yesterday, it seemed to me that 
there was some confusion at times between the words “bargaining” 
and “concession.” We bargained on every subject that the union 
brought up. without exception, although as a matter of fact, there 
was a question in the mind of our attorney, a technical question, as 
to whether check-off was a bargainable issue, because of two recent 
court decisions on that case. Nevertheless, we bargained, and many 
times, on the question of check-off. We bargained on the union se- 
curity provisions. 

Let me say here at two different times during these bargaining con- 
ferences the union made a tentative suggestion that they might abandon 
their demand for a union shop and substitute therefor maintenance 
S membership. That was subsequently withdrawn prior to the NLRB 
nearing. 

Again, at a later date, the union made a tentative proposal that they 
might under certain conditions withdraw their demand for a union 
shop and a check-off. That again was withdrawn in the next to the 
last meeting which we held. So as the matter stands today their 
demand for a union shop and a check-off is still valid. 
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Senator Morsr. This is just an aside that I thought you might be 
interested in knowing about. Do you know where the formula for the 
union-maintenance clause came from? 

Mr. Boyp. I think I do, Senator. 

Senator Morse. It came from the dissenting opinion of the em- 

loyer members of the War Labor Board in the famous International 
larvester case about 1943. It is an employer-phrased clause. I 
accepted it after their dissenting opinion in my majority opinion in 
the Norma Hoffman case, which I handed down about—I forget now— 
but a very short time after the International Harvester decision, be- 
‘ause we were trying to find some basis to reconcile the differences 
between the unions and the employers on union security during a 
war period where you could not countenance strikes or lock-outs. It 
was absolutely inexcusable in the opinion of those of us on the public 
side of the Board. We had to work out the very best adjustment of 
differences that we could. 

Finally the employers in the dissenting opinion in the Interna- 
tional Harvester case handed down language that, in my i con- 
stituted a pretty fair adjustment of the differences, and it became 
known thereafter as the famous “union-maintenance clause.” 

I set it forth in my decision in the Norma Hoffman case. I always 
like to point that out to employers who are against any union main- 
tenance because it is really the child of some of the great industrialists 
in America. It did not come either from the public members of the 
Board or the union members of the Board. rat was just an aside, 
and I thought you might enjoy the conversation with me about it. 

Mr. Boyp. On the union shop, we, as explained yesterday, preferred 
and still prefer an open shop. We believe that a man has a right to 
work and he has a right to sirike. He has a right to join a union. 
He has a right not to join the union. We don’t want to curb any of 
those rights. If it is voted, as it was in this case, to certify a union, 
we will bargain, and we did bargain with the union. But we would 
prefer an open shop. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Boyd, what is your conception of the functions 
a union should perform ? 

Mr. Boyp. I would prefer not to answer that. I don’t know what 
the functions are that they think that they should perform. All we 
know is that they represent a majority of our employees in the pro- 
duction and maintenance department, and as such we will try and 
have tried to arrive at a mutually satisfactory agreement—honestly 
tried. And we will still try, if they wish, to arrive at one that 1s 
mutually satisfactory. But I think there has been too much em- 
phasis all through this on the part of most people to say that the 
employer is unyielding and won't give way. I think the same thing 
may be said of the union. 

Shortly after they started their campaign—and by the way, you 
speak about letters which they received from the company, for each 
one of those that they received, I think we can show two that our 
employees received from the union, and they weren’t couched, all of 
them, in quite the language that those are. In one of those they said, 
“Now that the union has been certified” or words to this effect, I am 
not professing to quote it exactly—“Now that the union has been certi- 
fied, the company has got to make up its mind that it will have to 
sign a standard basic contract.” That was in one of the leaflets that 
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they distributed. And they have never deviated except in two in- 
stances which they immediately reversed from that position, chat 
this company must sign a standard contract. 

In the record time and time again 

Senator Morse. Just a moment, Mr. Boyd. For the purpose of the 
record, so that it shows whether or not you agree with the testimony 
of Mr. Reed yesterday, I would like to ask you a few questions about 
whether or not the union did not make some concessions and do some 
yielding. 

Did not it yield on the position for a union shop ? 

Mr. Boyp. It did, and then reversed itself and came back again to 
the union shop. 

Senator Morse. But there was a time in the collective-bargaining 
negotiations when they would have gone along with a modification of 
the union shop position. 

Mr, Boyp. ‘They said that they might consider. 

Senator Morse. They say in their sworn testimony to us, and | 
refer to their statement, the union asked for a union shop and told 
the company it would accept maintenance of membership and would 
waive union security altogether if the other provisions of the contract 
could be resolved. Ts that, in your opinion, a true or false statement ? 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t think it can be classified 100 percent either way, 
because it is essentially correct, but there is a slight variation on the 
words there that make quite a difference. They said that they might 
consider the substitution of maintenance of membership for ‘a union 
shop. 

Senator Morsr. What I am trying to find out is whether or not at 
any time during these negotiations, “such as they were, the union ex- 
pressed a willingness to modify its demand for an out-and-out union 
shoy ). 

Mr. Boro. They did, but they had such a string attached to it—— 

Senator Morse. Some conditions? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Surely; that is all part of the collective bargain- 
ing. That is the way you finally get to a final agreement, to ‘start 
making concessions. 

On that point, I ask, Did the company at any time make any modifi- 
cation of its position in opposition to any form of union security that 
it would make no concession, as the union contends in their document, 
for the union’s willingness to drop union security? Is that a correct 
statement ? 

Mr. Born. That is correct, I believe. 

Senator Morse. Is the same true in regard to the check-off that the 
union first asked for the out-and-out check- off, and then finally sug- 
gested some modifications of it, but that the position of the company 
was that it refused to agree to the check-off provision, and refuses to 
grant the union the privilege of collecting dues in the plant at reason- 
able times? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. And then again as to arbitration, the union pro- 
posed that the final step in the grievance procedure be arbitration and 
the company, as a matter of principle, just said “We are opposed to 
arbitration ; we won’t agree to that.” 

91408—51——8 
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Mr. Born. That is essentially correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Seniority: Did the union agree to modify in some 
respects its original position on seniority, and ‘the company just laid 
down a line on seniority and held to it? 

Mr. Boyp. No, that is not my recollection of it. I don’t recall at this 
moment any change on the part of the union in the seniority clause. 
The change in the seniority clause which was a minor one, I think, was 
made by the company. We offered two or three minor changes in ‘that 
clause. 

Senator Morse. Did not the union agree to discuss with you the 
possibility of modification of the meaning of various criteria that 
should be taken into account in considering seniority ? 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t know as I underst mss oh exactly what you mean, 
but the story on that was explained by Mr. Reed yesterday. I am not 
sure whether you were here or not. 

Senator Morse. Yes, I heard that. 

Mr. Boyp. We originally submitted a clause which was unsatisfac- 
tory to them, and then at their insistence, and against our better judg. 
ment, we inserted the word “ability” which in our opinion, as we told 
them, was much too broad. To show the broadness of it, we inserted 
the dictionary definition. On seniority in my opinion, we could have 
gotten together. There were some differences between us. The prin- 
cipal one was not this question of merit or efficiency. It was more the 
labor pool and posting of jobs which the union requested be drawn u 
now. At the time that was suggested, we had envisioned no possibil- 
ity of a lay-off where it would be effective, and we suggested in place 
- that that be postponed until such time as there was a prospect of a 

lay-off in the working force, because conditions would change con- 
siderably in between that time, and any time in the foreseeable future 
when we expected to have to reduce our working force. 

Senator Morse. Is it a correct statement of. your position for the 
union to say that the company proposed some 12 factors be considered 
as criteria in determining seniority before length of service would be 
considered ¢ 

Mr. Born. No, I don’t say that. Length of service, I think in both 
propositions, whether it is worded that way or not, is the most impor- 

tant of all of the factors. We also in that seniority clause—I think it 

was brought up yesterday—wanted, other things being equal, to give 
pre ference to United States citizens, and the union opposed that. For 
what reason I don’t know, because it was within the power of any 
person practically working at the plant or living in this country if he 
wished to become a citizen, to become one and we would consider an 
application for first papers as equivalent to citizenship, an indication 
that he desired to. But they never would yield to us on that point. 

We also, as stated before, preferred to employ wherever possible 
men and women living in the city of Worcester or towns adjacent 
thereto. But when they objected to that as saying it might injure 
some of the present employees, we agreed to write ‘into the contract 
the names of any and all towns anywhere in the vicinity of Worcester 
that they wanted included. 

With the possible exception of c itizenship on which they appeared 
to be adamant, I think we could have gotten together on the question 
of senior ity. 
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Mr. Murvock. You did have some employees who were not citizens? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; we had. 

Mr. Murnoc. I think Mr. Stevens testified you had displaced per- 
sons. 

Mr. Boyn. I think there may be one or two there. I think there 
are. 

Mr. Murpock. The effect of your citizenship provision, of course, 
would be to discriminate against those. 

Mr. Boyp. Not if they wish to take the necessary and proper and 
available steps to become citizens. It was within their power to 
nullify any adverse effect of this provision which we wanted inserted. 
We wanted, if anything, if you want to say this, to give.a little prefer- 
ence to those people who were citizens of this couhtry, or who were 
willing to become citizens of this country. Those who had been here 
25 or 30 or 5 years or any number of years, and were not citizenjs and 
showed no desire or inclination or intention of becoming citizens, we 
didn’t feel, other things being equal, that they should have an equal 
opportunity to work with those who were citizens or were willing to 
become citizens, 

Mr. Murpock. Notwithstanding the fact that you. had already 
employed them. 

Mr. Boyp. We employed them wherever it was necessary, but where 
there is a chance of a lay-off, we think that citizens of the United 
States or those willing to become citizens of the United States should 
have a slight preference. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Boyd, on the seniority matter, would it be a 
fair statement for me to say that it was, however, the position of the 
company at all times that such criteria as force, power, caliber, faculty, 
talent, efficiency, and proficiency should be considered before length 
of service was considered ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. What we wanted there, Senator, was that in 
putting in the meaning of ability as shown in Webster’s dictionary, 
what we were trying to do was to get them to realize what a broad 
word that was, and see if they would not go back to a simpler term 
that would not have such a broad meaning. We did not want the 
word “ability” in there. That was not our suggestion. We simply 
put it in because they said that is what they thought should be in 
there. We would be very glad to drop the word “ability” out, and we 
always were. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true, Mr. Boyd, that even though you had 
gotten together on the language of the seniority clause, about which 
there seems to be some dispute in this record as to the possibility of 
your so doing, that the determination of its application, however, 
had to be completely vested in the officials of the company, and that the 
union would have no voice in determining whether or not it was being 
correctly applied ? 

Mr. Born. I don’t think so. I don’t think so. 

Senator Morse. Do you mean to say that on the matter of seniority 
you would have agreed to a grievance procedure whereby the union 
in this kind of a grievance would have had a mutual determining voice 
in applying the rule? 

Mr B Boyp. They certainly would have. 

Senator Morse. To put it to a hypothetical, Mr. X says he is be- 

ing let off when he has greater seniority than Mr. Y, and the union 
‘comes in and says they think Mr. X is right. 
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Now, Mr. Boyd, you people sit down with us and we will have 
a conference and hearing on this, and if we cannot come to some 
agreement on it, we have to reach some procedure whereby this dead- 
lock over our difference can be broken. You would not have agreed 
to that, would you? 

Mr. Boyp. I think that in all cases, Senator, where there was a 
situation of that kind, a difference of opinion as between the union 
and management on the question of laying off a man of more senior- 
ity than the lesser seniority man, I am certain that we could con- 
vince them of our position, the strength of it, the right of it. 

Senator Morsr. You have able counsel next to you, and I am not 
going to give you any gratuitous advice, but I am going to make an 
observation. Again there are thousands of cases against you. The 
books are full of fights between employers and unions over the appli- 
cation of the seniority rule. I have written some of them. You will 
only be aghast months later how reasonable men could possibly 
disagree over the meaning of the language. I thought I could use 
the king’s English in the clause, but you find that they just developed 
a good faith-heated disagreement over the application of my senior- 
ity clause to Mr. X and Mr. Y. 

Now, if that developed, what would you do about it? I under- 
stand that your position is that the union could take it and like it or 
else. You would not agree to any procedure that would let some- 
body else determine whether or not you are right or the union is 
right in the interpretation of the seniority language, would you, on 
the basis of your previous testimony? You would not agree to that? 

Mr. Boyp. You are talking about grievance. I was thinking of 
seniority. 

Senator Morse. I am talking about a grievance over seniority. It 
is one of the hottest grievance causes in labor relations, application 
of seniority. We just got through here with a railroad hearing. 
You ought to hear the railroad boys talk about their dispute on the 
application of seniority. It just happens to be one of the causes of 
very intense labor disputes. I am just throwing out here by way 
of suggestion to point out to you when you say that you could have 
gotten together on seniority, do you really mean it, because if you 
could have gotten together in seniority, you would have had to have 
in my opinion a grievance procedure which you have already testi- 
fied you would not go for. 

Mr. Boyp. Not the final steps. 

Senator Morse. That is the way you settle labor disputes, with a 
final — What about posting of job openings and safety commit- 
tees and leaves of absence? Did you agree to make any modifica- 
tion to your opposition to those proposals # 

Mr. Boyp. The principal point there, as I understand it, on this 
question of posting job openings and the labor pool and all that was 
that they wanted to set up this pool now. We wanted to wait until 
it was important, until there was a lay-off imminent. It is just a ques- 
tion of timing there. We had no such thing in our original sugges- 
tion. We went along with their idea on that. In that sense you 
could call it—yes, it was a concession. It never was in our original 
contract with the CIO. ; 

Senator Morse. The union says in its statement here under oath 
that the company refused to do anything on these points. 
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Mr. Boyp. After our original concession was made, that is true. 
After we once said that we would prefer that at the time a lay-off was 
imminent. There were no further concessions of any kind made by 
the company. 

Senator Morse. On the matter of wages you offered a 10-cent-an- 
hour increase, but that was with the understanding that there would 
be no further negotiations on wages during the life ‘of the contract. 

Mr. Boyp. That is not quite correct, Senator, if I may explain it. 

Senator Morse. You may correct it. 

Mr. Boyp. There were no strings attached to this offer of a 10-cent 
increase in wages. We offered that with the understanding that dur- 
ing the period of these negotiations that would settle once and for 
all the question of general increase in wages, all other matters having 
a monetary effect on the company were open. The contract that we 
suggested if I recall it correctly said that the question of wages can 
be reopened by either party on a 30-day notice. So that after this 
contract was signed, within 30 days the company or the union could 
again open the question of a general wage increase. 

Senator Morse. The union says in its statement here that I have 
before me on page 4 thereof, the last paragraph, second sentence : 

The company proposed a 10-cents-per-hour wage increase, provided no further 
negotiations be held on this point, and gave as their reason that other large 
fabricating companies in Worcester were then making the same adjustment. 
When the union pointed out to Reed & Prince that these other companies already 
had higher wage scales, paid holidays, group life insurance, group weekly sick 
benefits, and pensions and that the company offer must be evaluated in the light 
of the whole pattern of economic benefits, the company replied they were not 
interested in what was being done in other plants. Because of the refusal of the 
company to make any concession on holidays, insurance, and pensions, the union 
rejected the wage offer as being inadequate. 

Now, I may be making a misinterpretation of their intent, but my 
interpretation of their comment is that your 10 cents an hour was to 
be considered in lieu of any negotiations for monetary settlements 
with regard to holidays and insurance and pensions and the like. Am 
I right or wrong about that ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, Senator, there were no strings. That had no effect 
on any other questions of economic factors there. In other words, 
that stood by itself and only for the period of these negotiations for 
a contract, because in the contract we proposed that the question of 
wages could be reopened by either side within 30 days. But it had 
no effect on pensions. That was a separate proposition. Insurance, 
holidays, everything was separate from this. 

Senator Morse. Is the union right or wrong in your opinion in its 
contention that Reed & Prince Co. paid lower wages than are now 
being paid for comparable jobs in central Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; I think they are wrong. In his statement, I 
think yesterday, Mr. Stevens stated that wire drawers, the base rate 
at Reed & Prince is $1.25. Base rates in the steel industry, $1.76. I 
have taken just one as an example. I have not had a chance to check 
it thoroughly. 

Now, our guaranteed day rate for a wire drawer is $1.25 an hour; 
whether he really earns 50 cents or whatever it may be, he is guaran- 
teed that rate. But our rates actually paid, that is. money actually 


> 


paid to our wire drawers for 2 or 3 weeks prior to the strike, ranged 
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from $1.52 to $1.87. From one viewpoint this is technically correct 
at the $1.25, because that is the guaranteed day rate, but the actual 
earnings were from $1.52 to $1.87 per hour. 

Now, we believe, and we have reason for our belief, that our rates 
compare favorably with most of the employers throughout our area. 
If we didn’t pay the prevailing rates, we wouldn’t get help. There 
is quite a lot of competition for experienced help there. In the list 
of occupations which are shown in this report submitted by the 
CIO, they have omitted practically all, I think all of the principal 
occupations at Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., namely, header 
operators, shaver operators, slotter operators, cut thread operators, 
and roll thread operators. These are our principal occupations at the 
plant. Probably the reason they omitted those is because there is no 
other comparable plant in our neighborhood with which they could 
compare them. Nevertheless, those are the high-paid men at our plant. 
We think that they compare favorably with men having comparable 
but not similar skills throughout the area. 

The men who have been out looking for work while this strike has 
been going on—we have heard from a great number of them—almost 
without exception have reported back to us or to their friends that 
they could not find a job where they could earn as much as they did 
at Reed & Prince. 

Another thing about Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. which 
makes it even more favorable place to work, I think, and I think our 
employees think, that the work is steadier at Reed & Prince than at 
almost any other plant in the area. When times are poor, as a general 
thing, we take what capital we have and build up a stock. 

Senator Morse. In regard to your testimony on pay rates, I think 
a note ought to be made in the record at this point for the benefit of 
the committee when it studies the record that union exhibit No. 8 
bears on the same issue and seeks to set forth the contention that the 
pay rates at Reed & Prince, for comparable jobs, based upon a Bureau 
of Labor Statistics study, are somewhat less. The jobs listed in the 
exhibit, drill-press operators, electricians, and maintenance, grinding- 
machine operators, welders, wire drawers, flat rollers, die reamers, 
straight and cut operators, and so forth. The exhibit will be studied 
in the light of the testimony of the witness. Proceed. 

Mr. Mcrpock. Mr. Boyd, would you be prepared to furnish to the 
committee a table of your wage scales? 

Mr. Born. Yes; if that is desired. We can give you a schedule. 

Mr. Murpocn. That would go far toward clearing up the discrep- 
ancy. 

Mr. Boyp. What you want is the earnings? 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; of our principal groups of employees. 

Mr. Murpock. The earnings and the rates. Do you pay on an 
hourly basis ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. We have several methods of computing the pay. Regu- 
lar straight day rate for certain jobs, and incentive plans. On the 
incentive plans, they invariably earn considerably more than they 
do on the straight guaranteed day rate. 

Mr. Mvurpocx. I think that data would be very helpful to the 
committee. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Rate Data gathered from Payroll for W. E. 12-30-50 of R & P Mfg. Co. (last full 
week of operation prior to strike). Comparison is made with Area averages 
gathered by Worcester County Employers Association during February, March, and 
writ, 1951. Job definitions of N.M.T.A. determine rate comparison. 
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Mr. Born. I just want to make one more short statement, repeating 
in effect what I said before: That we bargained with the union 
honestly in an effort to arrive at a mutually ‘satisfactory agreement. 
We didn’t make certain concessions, and, as I understand the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that is not required. If we honestly believe in our posi- 
tion on these various points, that we are entitled to stand by our con- 
viction, and that there is no obligation on the part of the law requiring 
the company to make concessions that it does not feel justified in the 
light of its philosophy. 

Senator Morse. That is a correct statement of the right of the com- 
pany under the law. It is for the company to decide whether it wants 
to make concessions or not. 

What suggestion, if any, do you have, Mr. Boyd, for the settle- 
ment of this dispute, other than to just fight it out on the economic 
front? Is that the only hope you see for a settlement ? 

Mr. Boyp. I wish I could solve that with a simple statement, Sena- 
tor. It would be most gratifying to us. I assure you that we did not 
want this strike. We don’t want it to continue. We would like very 
much indeed to see it settled. But as to how that can be done in a 
way that is mutually satisfactory at the moment I can’t see. We have 
asked the union, and it will appear in the record, that they make up 
their mind, as they asked us to make up our mind, to take ‘something 
a little bit less for the first year. This, in a sense, while it is a second 
contract with the CIO, is something new tous. As we say in the record 
there, if they would take something less than their basic standard con- 
= act and try it out for a year, perhaps after a year our fears would 
be dispelled, our objections to certain characteristics of the standard 
basic contract would evaporate, and we might be willing to go further. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that at the time they were making 
concessions on some of these points in the negotiations they were mak- 
ing concessions that are less than in their standard so-called industry 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. That may betrue. They made tentative offers of change. 
In —_ opinion they have not gone far enough. 

Senator Morsr. I can understand that. That is why you are fight- 
ing y with them. But just to keep the record straight, this is not a case 
where the union has said from the very beginning, at least, “Take 
the standard contract or nothing,” because the record seems to indi- 

cate to me that they demonstrated their willingness to take less than 

some of the clauses of the standard contract if they could get some 
concessions out of you. But you would not concede. Is that not just 
about the situation at that stage of the bargaining? I do not know 
what the situation is now. It may be that this union now has bowed 
its neck and said, “We are going to have a standard contract or fight 
it out on the economic front.” But IT have seen union leaders in that 
position. You know, a funny thing about human beings in labor 
quarrels, like in all other quarrels, they can remain tense just so 
long. They eventually have to relax. It just happens to be a physi- 
ological law. If you sat in the middle as T have so many times, you 
wait for the relaxation proc mes and you just pray it will come on 
both sides at the same time. I do not think vou fellows have ever 
relaxed at the same time on both sides of the tab - One side gets ready 
to relax, a little. and other side bows its neck, I do not know how you 
can work it out. You are right, Mr. Boyd. 
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Go ahead and exhaust your remedies under the law, but I do not 
see how it is going to settle the strike. That is for ‘you to decide. 

Is there anything further? Counsel says he has a question. 

Mr. Murpock. Tou had some negotiating sessions which were at- 
tended by representatives of both the United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice and the State conciliation service; did you not? 

Mr. Boyp. That is ccorrect. 

Mr. Murpocx. Did you regard those as collective bargaining ses- 
sions ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. That isa hard question to answer. 

Mr. Murpock. You were asked approximately the same question in 
the NLRB hearing. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. I said in effect, though I think I modified 
it later—I don’t remember my exact testimony—lI believe I said that 
I did not consider them personally as collective bargaining confer- 
ences. They were trying to bring us together. In most cases—not 
in all cases, but in a great many cases—we would sit in one room with 
the conciliators and the union would be in another room. Then they 
would go and talk to them and come back. Sometimes we would meet 
together with the conciliators present. 

I went down to Boston three or four times at the request of the 
Conciliation Service, and did not even see a union man there. We 
were kept in separate rooms. ‘They were trying to get us to do some- 
thing first, and then the union. You know better than I do the pro- 
gram they followed. Those I would not call bargaining conferences. 

Senator Morsr. Those are mediating conferences. Collective bar- 
gaining must be carried on by the parties. If they get to the point 
where no good purpose can be served by getting into the same room 
together, the next best step is to carry proposals back and forth as a 
compromise. 

Mediation is quite a different problem. As I indicated earlier this 
morning, in mediation all you try to do is to get the parties to reach 
some conscionable compromise. It does not mean it is the kind of 
settlement you would decide when you arbitrate. 

I am often amused at parties who would rather go into mediation 
than arbitration. If they have a good case they ought to be trying 
for arbitration, because if they have a good case they are going to 
get a decision on the record of evidence before them, and they are going 
to win the whole thing, while the job of the mediator is to compro- 
mise—not an unconscionable compromise, but a fair splitting of the 
melon, as we say. 

I suppose what the Conciliation Service decided was that you better 
get the one party in one room and the other in the other and make 
some proposals for compromise. But that medicine did not take 
either. 

Mr. Boyp. In that question of conciliation and arbitration, we had 
both the State and the Federal. We are definitely in interstate com- 
merce. We buy most of our material outside of Massachusetts, and 
we sell most of our products outside of Massachusetts. We consider 
that it is the province of the Federal Government, primarily, to handle 
that. Of course, we were glad to have the State come in and do what 
they could. But when they called this publie hearing, we contended 
that it was not legally done. We were in interstate-commerce and sub- 
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ject to the Taft-Hartley Act. At the time that was held there was a 
notice of prohibition outstanding against the Commissioners in Mas- 
sachusetts not to hold that and in spite of that notice of prohibition, 
the meeting was held. They would not even postpone that for a 
matter of 48 hours in order for the hearing to be held on that notice 
of prohibition. 

Senator Morse. Anything further, Mr. Boyd? 

Anything further, Mr. Counsel / 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Boyd, you started a back-to-work movement soon 
after the strike broke out? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Murpock. You did not? 

Mr. Boyp. We did not start any back-to-work movement. 

Mr. Murpock. Did you participate in a back-to-work movement ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, I offer in evidence as subcommittee 
exhibit No. 11 a photostatic copy of a notice on the letterhead of Reed 
& Prince Manufacturing Co., dated March 2, 1951, and purportedly 
signed by Alden Reed, and a copy of a notice dated February 14, 1951, 
on which the signing is by typewriter “Arthur Lambert, Florence E. 
Rawson, Raymond R. Dufault, Francis J. Harrington, Margaret U. 
Lavigne, Amy M. Wolfe, and Ralph Hebb.” 

Senator Morse. It will be marked for purposes of identification as 
subcommittee exhibit No. 11, and received in the record. The first 
page of the exhibit is a photostatic copy of a letter, signed by Alden 
Reed, dated March 2, 1951, addressed “To Our Employees”; the 
second page of the exhibit is a photostatic copy of a memorandum 
dated February 14, 1951, addressed to Wilfred Belair, signed by a 
series of people, the first name of which is Arthur Lambert. The ex- 
hibit so identified will be received in the record. 

(See appendix, subcommittee exhibit No. 11, p. 203.) 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Boyd, do you know Billy Zengas? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Mvurpock. Do you know Noe Bard? 

Mr. Boyp. I know who he is. 

Mr. Murpock. Is he an employee of the company ? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you know Mr. Louis Sharon ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, I do not. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you know Mr. Rokas Glavickas? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, the union has submitted, and I now 
offer in evidence as subcommittee exhibit No. 12, communications re- 
ceived by striking employees, the first by Mr. Louis Sharon, which is 
undated, signed “Billy Zengas,” the second of which was received 
by Rokas Glavickas, and signed by Noe Bard, both of which communi- 
cations appear to have been written in the same handwriting, and 
which are apparently efforts to induce the strikers to return to work. 

Senator Morse. It will be marked for purposes of identification as 
subcommittee exhibit No. 12, a letter signed by Billy Zengas, and one 
signed by Noe Bard, as referred to by counsel in the presentation of 
the exhibit. It will be received in the record. 


. 
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(Subcommittee exhibit No. 12 is as follows :) 
SUBCOMMITTEE Exutsitr No. 12 


Dear Lovis: The gang in the department has been asking for you. More and 
more are coming back to work, and things are fine at the plant. 

The district attorney has assured us that he is going to see that the violence 
is stopped, You probably have read in the papers lately where he has caught 
up with several CIO members. 

Come on in and help us win our fight, we’re counting on you. 

Sincerely, 
BILLY ZENGAS. 


Dear Roxas: The gang in the department has been asking for you. More and 
more are coming back to work, and things are fine at the plant. 

The district attorney has assured us that he is going to see that the violence 
is stopped. You probably have read in the papers lately where he has caught 
up with several CIO members. 

Come on in and help us win our fight; we’re counting on you. 

Sincerely, 
Noe Baro. 

Mr. Mvurpock. During the course of Mr. Boyd’s testimony he re- 
ferred to literature circulated by the union during the organizin 
campaign. The union has submitted copies of such literature, and 
believe this is a complete collection. I offer them in evidence as sub- 
committee exhibit 13. 

Mr. Boyp. May I inquire how many sheets there are? 

Senator Morse. I will identify it. It will be marked for purposes of 
identification as subcommittee exhibit No. 13, an exhibit which pur- 
ports to be statements issued by the union in the Reed & Prince strike. 

The first starts out with, “98.4 percent of General Electric workers 
vote for unionism.” 

The second page is headed “Why don’t you?” 

The third page is heided “A message from local union 3274 
(Crompton and Knowles) .” 

The fourth page is headed “Vote yes.” 

The fifth page is headed ““Meeting—Reed & Prince Manufacturing 
Co. employees, Saturday, September 16, 1950.” 

The sixth page is headed “Some real support” and others are ap- 
propriately identified. 

The exhibit as identified will be received in the record. The com- 
pany will have the privilege as already assured the company of filing 
with its memorandum brief any additional exhibits of information 
that it alleges the union may have sent to its employees. 

(See appendix, subcommittee exhibit No. 13, p. 204.) 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, during the course of the hearing, ref- 
erence has been made to the dispute which occurred in 1937. The 
union has supplied papers which purport to be copies of correspond- 
ence sent out by the company during the course of that dispute. 

I offer them in evidence as subcommittee exhibit No. 14. 

Senator Morse. It will be marked for purposes of identification 
as “Subcommittee Exhibit No. 14,” which purports to be copies of a 
series of letters issued by the company in 1937. 

The first sentence of the first page of the exhibit reads as follows: 

The following are copies of two letters sent by Mr. Chester T. Reed, president 
of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., to Martin J, Walsh, CIO organizer, Thurs- 
day, June 3, 1937. 
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The exhibit consists of two letters, June 3, 1937, one letter dated 
June 7, 1937. 

The next part of the exhibit is a copy of the radio address delivered 
by Chester T. Reed, president of the Reed & Prince Manufacturing 
Co., over Station WORC at 7: 50 p. m. on Thursday, June 1, 1937. 

The last part of the exhibit is a document entitled, “Why the Strike,” 
dated May 31, 1937, issued over the name of Chester T. Reed, president. 

The exhibit will be received in the record. 

(See appendix, subcommittee exhibit No. 14, p. 213.) 

Mr. Mvurpock. Mr. Chairman, reference was made to the termina- 
tion of the contract by the company in 1938. I offer in evidence as 
subcommittee exhibit No. 15 a copy of the notice of termination. 

Senator Morse. It will be marked for purposes of identification as 
“Subcommittee Exhibit No. 15” and received into the record. 

It is a notice of termination of contract issued by the company under 
date of May 13, 1938. 

(See appendix, subcommittee exhibit No. 15, p. 219.) 

Mr. Mcrpock. Reference has been made, Mr. Chairman, during the 
course of the hearings, to the Police Department of Worcester. I 
offer in evidence as subcommittee exhibit No. 16 a photostatic copy of 
a communication dated February 28, 1951, addressed to Captain 
Murphy, signed by Ralph Hebb, Florence Rawson, Margaret Lavigne, 
Elton A. Seaver, and Beatrice Moge. 

Senator Morse. It will be marked for purposes of identification as 
“Subcommittee Exhibit No. 16,” a letter addressed to the captain of 
police of Worcester, Mass., signed by a group of people, the first signer 
being Ralph Hebb. The exhibit will be received into the record. 

(See appendix, subcommittee exhibit No. 16, p. 219.) 

Mr. Mvurvockx. Mr. Chairman, during the course of the presentation 
of the evidence yesterday, very little reference was made to violence. 
Mr. Boyd has commented at length on violence, which has occurred in 
Worcester during the period of the dispute. The union has requested 
that it be permitted to reply to Mr. Boyd’s statements regarding vio- 
lence at this time. I think there is no other witness scheduled. 

Senator Morse. We will make certain first that Mr. Boyd has made 
all the statements he cares to make because I want to make it possible 
for him to leave if he cares to, if it meets with his convenience, at the 
close of the session this morning. 

Mr. Boyn. I have just one more remark. Perhaps it is presumptuous 
on my part, but certain of the witnesses yesterday were asked what 
suggestions they might have to improve the general situation in cases 
of this kind. I have two 

Senator Morse. I asked that question, too, you know. 

Mr. Boyp. For what they may be worth. 

First, that all strike votes be secret. I think that is important. I 
am honestly of the opinion that if we had had a secret strike vote in 
this case. there never would have been a strike. 

The second, and I don’t know whether that is possible to obtain by 
legislation, is to prevent the picketing and other union activities of 
such nature, including violence, of course, by other than employees 
of the company involved. In other words, our big problem there is 
not our employees. but others not in our working force. 

_ Senator Morse. Is that suggestion based, Mr. Boyd, in your view 
that the other workers in Worcester have no interest in the conditions 
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that may exist at your plant, and that what happens at your plant is 
in no way directly or indirectly affecting their economic interest ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I think it is not their province to enter into the dispute 
bet ween us and our workers. 

Senator Mors. I say most respectfully, because we are carrying on 
a colloquy of opinion as to what is involved in the labor movement, 
that just simply shows you have not grasped some of the elementary 
essentials of the American labor movement. All of the workers in 
Worcester, according to the point of view of labor, have an interest 
in labor conditions in all the plants in Worcester. If you are carrying 
on What, in their opinion, are antilabor policies, that has a tremendous 
effect on other plants. I know that point of view. But it is an 1890 
point of view. It isdead. You just missed the funeral. It is all over 

Mr. Born. What do you teak about my first suggestion, Senator ? ? 

Senator Morse. I have always been strong for a secret ballot. I said 
that on the floor of the Senate. I said that during the fight on the 
Taft-Hartley law on the floor of the Senate. You ‘and I would have 
some arguments, but we would not have such a bad time. We would 
just agree to disagree because you have set forth a labor philosophy 
this morning that ‘T think explains what the difficulty in your plant is. 
It is just out of step with what has happened in America in the last 
50 years. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Boyd, what would you think of a law which re- 
quired that all votes by directors of corporations should be by secret: 
ballot ? 

Mr. Boyp. That would be all right with me. I would have no objec- 
tion to that. 

Mr. Murpock. It would be an unwarranted interference. 

Mr. Boyp. I think it would be futile, however, in most cases. If you 
have attended a directors meeting that is a real directors meeting, no- 
body’s position on any subject is a secret. It is very plainly stated. 

Mr. Morpock. In the first place, would it not be quite unwarranted 
interference in the private affairs of corporations to enact sneb 
legislation ? 

Mr. Boyp. To have a secret ballot ? 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t know whether it would or not, but so far as I am 
personally concerned, I would not have any objection to it. I think 
you could spot the ballots. You would not even have to open them 
in any directors meetings that I have attended or executive committee 
meeting of any business or trade association or anything else. You 
know which way they are voting. 

Mr. Murpock. Is it not just a fair American assumption that mature 
men and women have a right to settle their own procedure ? 

Mr. Boyp. Not when it is coercive on a majority ; - not when a 
minority can put through something that is coercive on a majority. 
As I said before, if we had had a secret ballot, in this case, we would 
never have had a strike. In other words, a militant minority forced 
this situation on a submissive majority. 

Senator Morse. But you cannot generalize from a specific case, and 
I would not fall into the error of that fallacy. I would point out to 
you, Mr. Boyd, that one of the things we have learned in the last 
few years about the secret ballots to strike, and we conducted them 
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by the hundreds, they just always carried. When you get to the point 
where the relationship is so bad that they think it is necessary to call 
a strike, members of the union go along. If the leadership 1s worth 
anything at all, they will place their confidence in the leadership of 
the union and not in the employer. So we really now have before the 
Congress the suggestion that we ought to do away with some of these 
strike ballots, for example, in the railroad industry. I think one of 
the amendments to the Railway Labor Act ought to be to do away with 
the strike ballot before you can get an emergency board appointed, 
for example, becavse you can be certain when it gets so bad that you 
have to have a strike ballot, you are going to get it. As the record 
shows, with respect to the secret strike ballots that have been conducted, 
87 percent of the workers on the average will vote for strike. 

Mr. Shroyer, committee minority counsel, who served on the NLRB, 
is an expert on the strike ballot and has so informed me. 

Mr. Suroyer. That is my recollection, Senator, and those were 
secret ballots. As I remember it, in the Midwest section there was 
never a ballot that was turned down. Most of them in Ohio ran into. 
the nineties. 

Senator Morsr. I think you are placing your faith in a procedural 
matter, to which I have no objection. That will not give you the re- 
sults that you think. The boys will vote to strike. 

Mr. Boyp. I would like to try it. I would have liked to have tried 
it in this case. 

Senator Morse. Lots of employers have had that attitude and they 
woke up, when it was tried, to the fact that is exactly what has 
happened. 

Mr. Murpock. How effective has the strike been, Mr. Boyd ? 

Mr. Boyp. Taking the period as a whole, or at the present time? At 
the present time, as Mr. Reed said yesterday, it is about 65 percent 
effective. 

Mr. Murpock. At the present time ? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Senator Morse. I want to say to you, Mr. Boyd, that we are glad to- 
have your testimony in this record, and we are glad to have the union 
testimony in this record. We do a little arguing in executive session,. 
I can assure you, over the question of what, if anything, we can do- 
about it as a committee, because I am rather of the opinion that all we 
can do is present a record to the public. My hope is on that. It is not 
a pleasant job to sit behind these tables in a national emergency such 
as this when, in my judgment, the security of the Nation calls for 
harmonious labor relations and not strikes, and have to conduct hear- 
ings such as this. 

I would be less than honest if I did not say that I feel that you and 
Mr. Reed presented your honest convictions and as American citizens 
that right should be guaranteed to you, and I shall fight to see that it 
is guaranteed. That does not mean when you come before us that we 
should not tell you that we think you are dead wrong, as I think you 
are in this case. But the record has been made, and we will listen to 
any rebuttal testimony that the union may wish to place in the record 
at 2:30, and then, Mr. Counsel, I would like to have someone, either 
the general counsel or someone from the legal staff of the National 
Labor Relations Board, called before this committee, either this after- 
noon or tomorrow, and I would like to ask them a few questions. 
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Mr. Murpock. In that connection, I believe it is the responsibility 
of the general counsel to make the first recommendation with respect 
to enforcement or a decision, and I assume he would be the proper 
person. 

Senator Morse. I would like to have him called. If he cannot come 
this afternoon, I suggest, Chairman Murray—and you will excuse me 
for taking over the prerogatives of the chairmanship here, and the 
record should show that I did it under your direction in our whispered 
conversation—I think the general counsel should be called for such 
questions as the members of the committee may wish to ask him. 

We stand in recess until 2: 30 this afternoon. 

(At 1 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

I understand as acting chairman that representatives of the union 
wish to put on one rebuttal witness. The committee will hear the 
rebuttal witness at this time. 


TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL E. ANGOFF, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Ancorr. My name is Samuel E. Angoff, counsel for the union 
as described yesterday. I assisted in the testimony of Mr. Stevens. 

Senator Morse. The record will show that this witness previously 
testified and was previously sworn, and the oath will be binding upon 
his second appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Ancorr. May I first ask the chairman for a sufficient period of 
time in which to answer any written statement Mr. Boyd or Mr. Reed 
or any representative of the company may make. 

Senator Morse. The same period of time will be allowed the union 
as was allowed the company as of yesterday for filing a rebuttal memo- 
randum or a memorandum in chief. That time was fixed yesterday 
as a 2-week period from yesterday, and subject to final decision by the 
members of the committee this afternoon, it will stand in the record 
as of now. A request has been made for an extension of that time 
and the acting chairman feels that this should be taken up with the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Ancorr. I have some odds and ends that I want to put into the 
record in connection with the testimony this morning and that of yes- 
terday by Mr. Boyd and Mr. Reed. 

I have before me an official report of the proceedings before the 
National Labor Relations Board in the Reed & Prince Manufacturing 
Co. and United Steelworkers of America, CIO, case 1-CA-865 for the 
day May 3, 1951. I direct the attention of the committee to pages 
161, et seq., in regard to the matter raised this morning by your ques- 
tioning as to whether or not the Board permitted Mr. Kirle, counsel 
for the company, to produce copies of the transcript taken by the 
stenot ypist canines the negotiations in Worcester, Mass. and the nego- 
tiations of the union and the company. The statement of counsel for 
the Board and Mr. Kirle will show definitely that counsel for the com- 
pany refused to furnish copies of those stenotype transcripts to the 
Board. In fairness to them and in order to support the statements 
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made by Mr. Stevens, we direct your attention particularly to pages 
461 and 462. 

Senator Morse. The record will show the reference. 

Mr. Ancorr. This morning Mr. Boyd made certain statements in 
connection with violence. We would or dinarily be content to let the 
police and the State courts of Massachusetts, take care of such 
matters, where they should be taken care of, but we can’t sit idly by 
while such serious charges are made against the union and its members 
by innuendo and inference. 

In the first place, the union from the top to the bottom, particularly 
with regard to Mr. Stevens, who is in direct charge of the strike, denies 
that it ever aided or abetted any violence. It opposed it. We have 
always tried to have the public with us because it is that kind of strike 
in the first place and because it is a part of our American trade-union 
policy. 

In connection with the violence, if we analyze Mr. Boyd’s statement 
we will see that his charges are not substantiated. His charges in- 
dicate by inference that the union is responsible for the violence. The 
company made the same charge in 1937. The opinion of the first 
circuit court, which appears in evidence, disposes of those earlier 
charges by saying that they didn’t amount to anything, that they were 
trivial. The National Labor Relations Board looked into those earlier 
charges after an extended hearing, because about that time the Fan- 
steel case came down where the Board denied reinstatement in certain 
cases where the activities of the union were enmeshed in violence. The 
Meadowmoor case I believe is the one where Judge Frankfurter indi- 

cated that the Supreme Court of the United States would support in- 
junctions issued by State courts where violence was tied up with the 
claim of free speech on the part of unions. 

In the 1937 strike there were only about a half dozen arrests. In 
the present strike, there have been about the same number of arrests 
during a period of approximately 8 months, I believe it is now 8 
month to the day, the strike having started January 2.1951. In these 
cases the top fine so far has been $95. All of these decisions were 
made, where there have been decisions, in police courts, district courts. 
In Massachusetts a person arrested has the right to claim a jury trial 
after a district court trial, and he has a trial de novo on appeal, so 
there is no final conviction at this time. None of these cases involv es 
anything substantial, the use of offensive language, like “scab,” words 
of that nature, minor assaults and battery. 

What Mr. Boyd failed to tell you was that employees of the com- 
pany now engaged in work have been arrested. One of them, a Mr. 
Lambert, whose name appears in the back-to-work literature now in 
evidence, was arrested for carrying a concealed blackjack and a knife. 
Another one was arrested for breaking the window of the car of one of 
our organizers while his wife was riding with him. What he failed 
to tell you is that the scabs, many of them at least, carry tear gas and 
shotguns in their cars. 

The way he left it, he would make it appear that the police of 
Worcester have failed in their duty, and by innuendo, that the union 
is responsible. He would not make a direct charge, however. 

What his real complaint is is that the police in Worcester in 1951 
are not the same as they were in 1937. In other words, they learned 
something even though the company did not. Then instead of using 
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their heads, they used their clubs. Today they are using their heads 
and not their clubs. 

The chief complaint is that they can’t use the police of Worcester 
as they did back in 1937. In 1937 they tried to create incidents, as 
they are trying today, for the purpose of obtaining an injunction in 
the State courts. In 1937 they employed a strikebreaker, Mr. Gal- 
lagher, whose name appears in the record and in the decisions. Mr. 
Gallagher caused cameras, moving-picture and still cameras, to be 
placed in hidden places, on top of roofs and behind doors, to take 
pictures of these incidents to be used in a court-injunction case. 

In 1937 the company was permitted to use its own lawyer to prose- 
cute the criminal cases in the lower court. Today they can’t do that. 
We have made some progress in Massachusetts. 

In this current strike the company is using cameras. They have 
hired a lawyer and photographers to take pictures of incidents, fol- 
lowing our cars, following our people to places where they usually 
Bo sometimes a restaurant, sometimes even a place where they sell 
eer or other liquids, trying to get evidence for an injunction pro- 
ceeding. So far the only action they have been able to take an un- 
successful one, is to try to obtain an injunction from the highest court 
in Massachusetts as well as the superior court, to restrain a State 
board from holding a hearing to determine who is responsible for the 
strike. The Supreme Court threw them out. 

So this ery of violence cannot be supported. 

In regard to all 

Mr. Murpock. Before you go on, Mr. Angoff, were these two that 
you have referred to the ‘only nonstriking employ ees who have been 
arrested during the course of the dispute / , 

Mr. Aneorr. I believe they are the only two who have been con- 
victed, and I think the only two who have been arrested. Mr. Stevens 
says that isso. I haven’t been back to Boston since last week end. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you recall the name of the second person ¢ 

Mr. Angorr. A Mr. Seaver, I believe it was. 

Mr. Murpock. Would it be possible for you to furnish the commit- 
tee with a summarization of these cases and the disposition made for 
the record ? 

Mr. Ancorr. I will attempt to obtain a certified copy of the district 
court records and mail them to you. 

Senator Morsr. Am I correct in understanding that you testified 
that some of the workers now employed by the company carry in 
their cars going to and from the plant shotguns and tear-gas bombs ¢ 

Mr. Anoorr. I made that statement unqualifiedly. 1 have persons 
who can support that statement under oath here now. I have three 
people who will be glad to support that statement. They have actu- 
ally thrown the tear-gas bombs. 

Mr. Murpock. Is that against the State law / 

Mr. ANcorr. I should think so. Iam positive it is so. 

Mr. Murpock. Has any charge been brought against them! 

Mr. Ancorr. Not that I know of. 

Again I haven't been in my oflice for some time. I have been in- 
formed that charges were filed Monday. 

Mr. Stevens. A heari ing was held on warrants. 
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Mr. Ancorr. Mr. Stevens informs me that on Monday of this week 
a hearing was held on warrants of arrest made some time previously. 
Is that correct? May we go off the record a minute? 

Mr. Mvurpock. Let’s say it on the record. Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Stevens. The city police are holding hearings on whether 
or not a warrant should be issued to prevent their indiscriminate 
use. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Stevens, what is your allegation as to the 

‘arrying of shotguns and tear-gas bombs in the cars of present em- 
ployees of the plant going into and away from the plant? 

Mr. Srevens. We knew that they were carrying guns and we called 
it to the attention of the police department. The “police department 
stopped the cars, and the nonstriking employees said that they liked 
to hunt before and after work and that they were hunters and were 
carrying these guns with them in their cars. No arrest was made. 

Senator Morse. Were guns actually found in the cars? 

Mr. Srevens. Oh, yes. They said they were not loaded while they 
were in the car, and they felt they had a right to do it. 

Mr. Murpocx. Did they indicate what they were hunting? 

Mr. Srevens. No. 

Senator Morse. Was there ammunition in the car 

Mr. Srevens. I do not know whether there was ammunition in the 
car or not. 

Senator Morse. Did they discover tear-gas bombs also in some of 
these cars ¢ 

Mr. Srevens. I don’t know whether the police have discovered it. 
Some of the nonstriking employees have told the clergymen, for ex- 
ample, that they were carrying tear gas. That is where I got my 
information, plus the fact that some of the nonstr iking employees met 
some union sympathizers in a tavern outside of W orcester about. 10 
days ago and there was an exchange of words and, as a result, these 
people, the nonstriking employees, exploded some tear gas in this 
tavern and the place was emptied out. About a couple of hours later 
the groups met with police officers present and the nonstriking em- 
ployees exploded tear gas there in the presence of the chief of police 
of the town of Millbury, Mass., the adjoining town. 

Senator Morsr. You may proceed, Mr. Angoff. 

Mr. Ancorr. In 1937 no violence took place until after this union 
buster referred to in the Board and circuit-court decisions of that time 
came into the picture. In the current strike you will recall that Mr. 
Boyd said that there was no violence until February 1, approximately 
1 month after the strike started. That happens to be about the time 
that Mr. Charles Ward Johnson, a union buster, came into the picture. 
Mr. Johnson is a disbarred lawyer in Massachusetts, convicted of a 
fe lony , embezzlement of trust funds. He was the lawyer in charge of 
the back-to-work movement in the 1937 strike. He came back and 
started this current back-to-work svveutihink. 

A room or rooms were hired in the Hotel Sheraton in Worcester, 
Mass., and the back-to-work leaders, including Mr. Johnson, met there. 
A series of letters and literature was sent out to the employees of the 
company. In addition to those letters, language was used in discus- 
sion with some of our members similar to the language used by the 
company in 1937. 
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I want to quote from the Board decision in 1937. The company 
quoted some person who said : 


Lewis, Hillman, Dubinski, Howard, and their gang of sluggers, Communists, 
radicals, and soap-box artists, members of labor unions, outright scabs, and all 
their other affiliates. 

This was sent in 1937 to our members and much more violent stuff, 
which the cireuit-court judges couldn’t understand. The company 
didn’t go quite as far in the current letters. ‘They went far enough. 
But in their oral st: itements made not at the plant gates but far away 
from the plant gates, in barrooms, in front of hotels, wherever people 
congregate, they used such language. One or two might have been 
pune hed in the nose. I understand Mr. Alden Reed’s son engaged in 
such a discussion. It was adequately and fully investigated by the 
police of Worcester. 

The company posted $100 or $1,000 reward. This wassome 7 months 
ago. No one was arrested. Mr. Boyd would make it appear that 
the union leaders are guilty of the crime of inspiring murder and that 
Roy Stevens personally, being i in charge of the str ike, is likewise guilty, 
and that the company is going to get, not an employee of the company 
but some CIO leader. This is the kind of thinking the company 
indulges in. 

I don’t know of any case that Mr. Boyd mentioned today that is 
based upon anything but hearsay thrice removed. A person reported 
something to the personnel department of the company. In Ameri- 
can jurisprudence e we can’t place blame on anyone on that kind of 
statement. The company could go to the courts of Massachusetts on 
the issue of violence alone and obtain an injunction if it could support 
its charges. They haven't gone. The charge is a red herring, to use 
their own language. 

They have no other ar gument to make. 

We resent the charge seriously. We resent it in behalf not only of 
ourselves but of any other stee] worker or member or officer who is not 
here. 

You want to recall that Worcester is a highly organized area. It is 
an industrial area, a concentrated area for the manufacture of im- 
portant machine tools and steel, as well as wire fabricating and the 
like businesses. We have the largest organized group in that city. I 
thing it is upward of 15,000 in 40 or more plants. It takes its union 
seriously. You just don’t go around that town insulting people or in- 
dulging i in slurs. 

That is about all we have to say in connection with violence. 

Mr. Murpvock. Mr. Angoff, you referred to the back-to-work move- 
ment and you spoke of Mr. Ward; is it? 

Mr. Ancorr. Charles Ward Johnson. 

Mr. Murvock. Johnson. Is he an employee of the company ? 

Mr. Ancorr. No. His brother—I think his name is Theodore 
Ward—is paymaster of the company. 

Mr. Murpock. If I understood your testimony, you are implying 
that he was the agent of the company instituting the back-to-work 
movement. 

Mr. Ancorr. I didn’t imply it. I meant to say it, based upon sworn 
testimony produced at a hearing in Worcester in the current strike in 
connection with the refusal to barg: uin. In the exhibit which is the 
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intermediate report of Mr. Whittemore, case No. 1-CA-865, on page 8, 
the following paragraph appears, after quoting a letter of Mr. Reed’s: 

According to his own testimony, active leadership in arranging for meetings 
of employees during the strike was assumed by Theodore H. Johnson, company 
paymaster, and, because of his duties, clearly a representative of management 
in the eyes of employees generally. Johnson frankly admitted having contributed 
$50 to this movement, and having obtained the services of his brother, Charles 
Walter Johnson, to aid in breaking the strike. Johnson as candidly admitted 
that he and his brother had similarly been active in the back-to-work movement 
in 1987—conduct found illegal by the Board and the court. Although Johnson's 
testimony was evasive as to source of funds other than as contributed by him- 
self, presumably required to pay for several hotel-room reservations during the 
many weeks of the campaign, and as to why his brother came from out-of-State 
to take charge of the strategy, it establishes beyond doubt the paymaster’s own 
participation in and financial support of the illegal movement. Johnson’s testi- 
mony also implicates Donald Pierce, an expediter, as an organizer and leader 
of the back-to-work movement. 

Mr. Pierce’s name was mentioned here this morning, and I am reason- 
ably certain it isthe same Pierce. 

And on page 9 

Mr. Murvocx. You are now flatly contradicting the testimony of 
Mr. Boyd who, as I recall, stated very emphatic ally that the company 
did not engage in any back-to-work movement. 

Mr. Ancorr. I am flatly contradicting it and the Board was flatly 
contradicting it, or at least the trial examiner contradicted it. 

I have just a few 

Senator Morsr. May I interrupt you at this point to ask you about 
an observation you made recently in regard to the labor situation in 
Worcester generally. To what extent would you say the industrial 
area of Worcester is unionized ? 

Mr. Ancorr. I would say about 75 percent, both in the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO and some independent unions. 

Senator Morse. Would you say it isa fair statement, then, that Wor- 
cester 1S recognized as a Strong union town / 

Mr. Ancorr. That isa very fair statement. 

Senator Morse. In your opinion, are the unions in all plants very 
much interested in the success or concerned over the failure of a union 
in any given plant? 

Mr. Ancorr. I would say they are interested in every plant, includ- 
ing CIO and A. F. of L. unions, and I might demonstrate that by 
telling you that the A. F. of L. leaders in the community appear at the 
meetings of the union; that, for example, a member and oflicer of the 
bus drivers’ union—I don’t know exactly what his name is—of the 
A. F. of L., takes $5 out of his pay each week and contributes it to 
the strikers, and the numerous members of his union have been con- 
tributing $1 each from their weekly pay for weeks; that we have locals 
where every week in all these weeks the members have voluntar ily given 
$1 a week, and one local I believe has contributed upward of § £30,000. 

Mr. Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Ancorr. Out of its own treasury. 

Senator Morse. Then it is true—is it?—that the members of not 
only CIO unions but members of A. F. of L. unions in Worcester are 
very much concerned about this particular strike at Reed & Prince. 

Mr. Ancorr. Extremely so. 

Senator Morse. Is it true that the general reputation of Reed & 
Prince among the workers in Worcester is that it is an antiunion 
plant? 
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Mr. Ancorr. That is an understatement, but it is very true. 

Senator Morsr. Is it the general opinion of the union workers in 
Worcester that if Reed & Prince are successful in busting the union 
that has been in their plant, involved in this dispute, it will have a 
necessarily bad effect on the labor movement generally in that area? 

Mr. Ancorr. That is absolutely true. They are very conscious of 
that. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, were you surprised when you heard Mr. 
Boyd testify this morning that the workers in some other plants, par- 
ticularly one he mentioned, the 

Mr. Ancorr. The C rompton & Knowles. 

Senator Morse (continuing). The Crompton & Knowles Co. Were 
you surprised that the workers in Crompton & Knowles and other 
companies in Worcester are taking a very active interest in the out- 
come of the strike at Reed & Prince? 

Mr. Ancorr. I am not surprised at all. The workers in that plant 
are the persons who contributed upward of $30,000 out of their own 
local treasury toward the support of this str ike. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that it is basic doctrine in the Ameri- 
can labor movement that the welfare of union workers in any given 
plant involved in a dispute with their employers is a matter of concern 
to all workers in the general economic environment of that plant / 

Mr. Ancorr. That is absolutely true, and I subscribe to what you 
said this morning in that connection, and I would have said it myself 
if permitted to say so. 

Senator Morse. Is it not also true that in the American labor move- 
ment this recognition of the principle of mutuality of interest among 
workers in their controversies with different employers is one of the 
reasons why workers of different union frequently assist in manning 
picket lines of sister unions ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr, That is true. I don’t know to what extent it has been 
done here, but that is true. 

Senator Morsr. Do you know of any Federal court decisions sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court that makes it illegal for 
members of a sister union to help man a picket line of the union that 
is involved in a labor controversy with a given employer? 

Mr. Ancorr. I donot. Ina situation of this kind, Ido not. There 
is no boycott involved. There is no secondary element involved. 

Senator Morse. As a labor lawyer, you have studied a good deal of 
labor legislation—have you not—and the history of labor legis slation ? 

Mr. Ancorr. I have. 

Senator Morse. As a labor lawyer, has it been your observation 
that antilabor employers frequently attempt to get laws written on 
the statute books that would so delimit the economic power of the 
labor group that they have proposed to restrict the activity within 
a labor dispute solely to the individual employees of the plant con- 

cerned ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr. That has been the history of employers in many 
States in our country and in their activities federally on a broader 
basis. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that the extent that antilabor 
employers should be successful in delimiting and preventing the 
cooperative help of sister unions to a union involved in a controversy, 
that just to that extent would they weaken the power of the American 
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labor movement to protect the economic welfare of its members in col- 
lective-bargaining negotiations for wages, hours, and conditions of 
employment ‘ 

Mr. Ancorr. That is true, and ultimately it would destroy the 
American labor movement if successful. 

Senator Morse. Is not the philosophy and point of view as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Boyd this morning to the effect that he would like to 
have legislation which would limit the activity in this strike on the 
picket line and in other respects only to the employees of his plant 
evidence of a recognition that through unity of sister unions working 
in concert with the union in trouble there is to be found strength ? 

Mr. Ancorr. I appreciated what he said this morning, and I under- 
stand why he said it, and I agree with your observation. 

Senator Morse. Is it not also true that that same philosophy of Mr, 
Boyd and his desire for legislation that would limit the activity in 
this strike to the employees of a plant, the same attitude that pre- 
vailed some years ago among a much larger number of employers 
in this country that, after all, they should be protected in negotia- 
tions by legislative restriction that would allow only some wor ker on 
their payroll to sit down at the collective bargaining table and nego- 
tiate with them ? 

Mr. Ancorr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that through legislation which has 
been put on the statute books in the Federal Government and in a 
great many States the principle has now been recognized that Amer- 
ican workers are entitled to bargain collectively with the employers 
through negotiators of their own choosing? 

Mr. Anoorr. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. And those negotiators do not have to be employees 
of the plant involved in the dispute? 

Mr. Ancorr. That is true. 

Senator Morse. Do you agree with me, then, that this expression 
of legislative desire on the part of Mr: Boyd this morning is a clear 
recognition that apparently the management of this company is out 
of sympathy with those new collective bargaining rights which we 
have come to refer to as the new magna carta of American labor, that 
now in American law guarantees to free workers in this country an 
equality of bargaining privilege across the table to sit down with men 
of their own choosing and bargain for wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment in behalf of the workers? 

Mr. Ancorr. That is true. 

Senator Morse. Has it been your observation that, since this new 
magna carta has been won by American labor in recent years against 
the vigorous opposition of economic reactionary forces in this country, 
employers have had to educate themselves to a new situation in which 
they discover themselves confronted with men of equal ability as far 
is economic and legal training is concerned across the conference table 
with them, and that therefore labor has not had to follow the so-called 
table-crumb theory of taking what the employer will scrape off the 
table. but the employer has had to establish, on the basis of the evi- 
dence, the merits of the contention in respect to the various issues 
involved in collective bargaining? 

Mr. Ancorr. That is true, sir. Might I just depart from that ques- 
tion a moment and say that the steel workers, particularly in New 
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England, have of their staff trained men such as Mr. Stevens, who 
went to Harvard and took courses on pensions, insurance plans, and 
on complicated matters such as how to read profit statements, how 
to understand the desirability to technological advances, and actually 
understand the operation of the plants. Most employers in Wor- 
cester and in New England want that kind of representation on the 
other side of the table. 

I just want to divert once more. Mr. Reed and his company are 
mavericks. We don’t ordinarily have such trouble in Worcester or in 
New England with other employers. 

Senator Morse. For purposes of illustration by analogy, would 
you say that an employer attitude that supports the idea that sister 
unions shouldn't be allowed to come to the aid and assistance of the 
union engaged in a labor struggle with an employer is quite analogous 
to the attitude of the Communists today in international affairs who 
believe that the free nations of the world should not come to the assist- 
ance of South Korea in its struggle for political freedom against the 
encroachment of international communism / 

Mr. Ancorr. I think the analogy is well taken. Fortunately, too 
many of us didn’t take that point of view on Korea 

Senator Morsr. Has it been your observation that the attitude of re- 
actionary antilabor employers, who have never learned that the free- 
enterprise system is quite different from a system whereby they should 
have a license to exploit the economic weak, are employers who think 


very much in the mental attitude of a totalitarian philosophy that, 
after all, there should be an economic dictatorship in the boss’ office 


and that the people below should be the servants of the boss ? 

Mr. Anoorr. That is true. 

Senator Morse. Which is typical of the ane philosophy. 

Mr. Ancorr. That is true. I hate to say it, but I have known Mr. 
Alden Reed and dealt with him for a good many years in the past. Un- 
fortunately, in strike trouble he has “expressed himself that way, not 
from the left but from the extreme right, but the totalitarianism is 
there. 

Senator Morse. Have you noticed that antilabor employers who do 
not believe in freemen, who toil for their livelihood and incidentally 
produce the profits of the employer, have a frame of mind, by and 
large, typical of what we call the dictatorial mind, the type of mind 
of the individual who seems to think that he should be ailowed to do 
just what he wants to in running his business in regard to the human- 
relations factor, without the state’s coming in and saying that under the 
Constitution of the United States, after all, there are certain human- 
rights guaranties around which this new magna carta of economic 
rights for labor has really evolved. Have you observed that philo- 
sophical attitude of the typical reactionary employer ? 

Mr. Ancorr. I have observed it in the case of many antilabor em- 
ployers, particularly during the years 1933 and 1934, when section 7 
of the NRA first gave labor some rights on a national scale. to the War 
Labor Board days and the national emergency in World War II, 
starting in 1942. I have observed it since in some cases, but that is the 
situation as you have expressed it wherever you find an antilabor 
employer. 

Senator Morse. To summarize your attitude, would it be fair for me 
to say that it is your contention that the Reed & Prince case demon- 
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strates to all good union men and women that they must exercise a 
constant vigilance in protecting their rights that have been so hard 
won in recent years for free collective bargaining and for protection 
against unfair practices on the part of employers? 

“Mr. Ancorr. That is absolutely true; and it is good for America, 
too, that they are vigilant. 

Senator Morse. You m: Ly proceed. 

Mr. Ancorr. Gentlemen, I want to continue explaining a few odds 
and ends that have come up. Mr. Stevens will probably submit to you 
a statement in regard to earnings either on the basis of earnings on 
incentive, or day rates, which will complete the picture. 

As I understand Mr. Boyd’s testimony, the dollar and a quarter 
rate that he referred to for a certain classification of employees was 
not in fact the earning rate. 

The rate referred to by us in the parallel column was $1.75, I believes 

We will show that that $1.75 is not the earning rate, but actually 
those employees earn much more than $2 an hour, and we will make 
similar observations. 

Mr. Murpock. In other words, the basic rate? 

Mr. AncorF. The basic rate. That is it. 

Mr. Murpvock. And on top of that are any incentive rates. 

Mr. Angorr. And the gap continues the same regardless of what 
the testimony shows. 

Mr. Murpock. It would be very interesting if you would supply 
that material. 

Mr. Anoorr. All right, sir. 

The witnesses testified yesterday, three in particular, the two clergy- 
man, Father Lynch and the Reverend Clapp, and the Governor's 
councilor, Mr. Wells, that all attempts to conciliate, mediate, arbi- 
trate, were in vain. 

Now that is the pattern of our experiences since we first met with 
this company. Now I think we all know Mr. Clinton Golden. When 
the strike several years ago ran a good many weeks, Mr. Clinton 
Golden, in a letter referred to both in the circuit court decision and 
in the Board decision for that time, wrote to one of the Reeds and 
asked if they could not get together on an honorable basis and make 
some mutually satisfactory contract. He said it was highly possible 
that the union representatives made some mistakes and the company 
representatives made some mistakes. 

The company proceeded to print that letter, and then insulted Mr. 
Golden in the worst possible terms, saving that he was trying “to sell 
the workers down the river.” A Mr. Bernard, a Federal conciliator, 
in 1937 received the same treatment. The company published a state- 
ment asking that Mr. Bernard be fired. 

The pattern continues. They give you a smile, but actually when 
they proceed back home they insult any person or persons who at- 
tempt to settle or mediate. 

Now, I believe - is error to entertain the notion that Mr. Alden 
Reed, Mr. Boyd, or the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. are just 
innocents with a ckaiailiee century concepts of labor relations. We 
admit that they have the ancient concepts, that it is presently ac- 
cepted by the company. But this concept is accompanied by prac- 
ticed and effective ruthlessness. It is hidden all too well behind Mr. 
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Alden Reed’s innocence, but their nineteenth-century concepts are put 
into effect with twentieth-century military precision. 

We have seen a few affidavits of the men and women of that com- 
pany who have been with them 20 and 30 years who have been thrown 
out unceremoniously as soon as those persons reach the age of their 
middle fifties or late fifties. Not only that, but the company opposed 
the payment of unemployment compensation. 

Now the company wants to continue that practice unhindered and 
unfettered by collective bargaining, such as we have described in the 
last few minutes. And it is very profitable to continue in that man- 
ner. So they have put into effect what I would like to call the Reed 
& Prince formula. 

In the early days of 1937 and 1938 there was a Mohawk Valley 
formula, and there was a Rand formula. But this Reed & Prince 
formula, when it is examined, shows almost Machiavellian machina- 
tions. It is really deviltry of the worst kind. 

The pattern has not changed very much. The lawyers representing 
them, the union busters he “employs, change—I am not referring to 
Mr. Hatch; I am referring to the people in the field—but the pattern 
remains constant. 

What is the procedure’ First you oppose a union through pub- 
lished letters directed to the employees. They claim it comes within 
the pale of free speech, and probably it does. Nevertheless, they put 
those letters out. As soon as any Government representative comes 
in, be he just an ordinary field examiner of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board trying to arrange for an election, he is insulted, he is at- 
tacked, and there is a request that he be fired. 

In 1937 the company, through Mr. Gallagher, had a dictaphone in 
his room, and when the field examiner of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board came to the company office, to Mr. Gallagher’s office, 
that machine recorded the conversation. Fortunately, the Board was 
aware of these practices. 

If a conciliator comes in, he is immediately criticized. 

Then the company goes over the heads of the union in many ways. 
Unilateral raises are put into effect. Unilateral benefits are put into 
effect. And the union is undermined and whittled away slowly and 
gradually. It seeks out the weakest characters in the plant and plays 
them up and puts them in charge of the back-to-work movement under 
the tutelage of some trained person such as Mr. Gallagher or Mr. 
Charles Ward Johnson. 

If the union is successful and wins an election, starts collective- 
bargaining procedures, it immediately postpones the first meeting per- 
haps 2 months. It fills the room with electrical gadgets or a steno- 
typist or nonentities without authority, anything Mr. Boyd said to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It argues over every word and comma 
and paragraph. 

In 1937 we spent about 4 hours on the word “whereas.” I am seri- 
ous about that. 

After the union and its members are broken down entirely in their 
negotiations, they end up with precisely nothing. What Mr. Boyd 
wants is a simple contract. What he means is a contract that will 
simply put the union out of business. No effective grievance proce- 
dure, no seniority system worth anything. It raises phony patriotic 
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issues, just as the Circuit Court of the First District of the United 
States pointed out. This company employed in 1937 people whom 
they hired themselves back in 1912, many of them from minority 
groups, who did not, because of their age or for some other reason, 
take out their citizenship papers. It wants to frighten these people, 
play them up against the citizens, so that they will not join together. 
It plays one group against another. 

Little by little, this procedure becomes effective. The company 
wants a strike. It can afford a strike. © Because the profits in this 
particular business are very high. It has very valuable patents. I 
think the Dun & Pradstreet report will show in 1 year a $2 million 
profit on $5 million in sales. 

It causes the strike to go on a long, long time. Ultimately, the 
union is broken. It then proceeds to weed out any group of workers 
or their families whom they suspect may have been active in the 
union in the past or may be active in the future, without regard to 
previous loyalties or previous abilities. 

I think the pattern is clear to you. I do not have to develop the 
matter much further. That is the Reed & Prince formula, established 
in 1937. It isthe Reed & Prince formula that we have now. It takes 
advantage, as it has a right to do—and I agree with you, Senator 
Morse—of all the protracted legal procedures that are available to 
them. 

In the end, and this is what concerns us, they receive a slap on the 
wrist. All they have to do when they are found guilty of failing—I 
am using the word “guilty” in a general sense. All they have to do 
when they are found guilty of failing to bargain in good faith is to 
sit down and talk to you again, whereupon they go to Webster's dic- 
tionary and use 45 or 50 words in the seniority clause, fight about 
“whereas” all over again, and some 10 or 12 years later meet with us 
in another fight of this kind. 

Senator Morse. That is what I said when the Taft-Hartley law was 
on the floor of the Senate, as the record will show; that if any lawyer 
wanted to pay the price, I would guarantee that I would let my legal 
fee be contingent upon the result, and I could keep the union tied up 
in court for at least the minimum of 3 years under the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Mr. Ancorr. That is true. 

Senator Morse. So we would finally break the treasury of the union 
as well as the psychological strength of the union. 

As I will repeat. if we need exhibit A as to the antiunion and union- 
busting features of the Taft-Hartley Act, this is it, and it is no reply, 
as I understand my good friend the minority counsel tried to get into 
the record yesterday, to say that you could do something similar under 
the Wagner Act. The answer is that you could not. “The answer is 
that under the Wagner Act you had such speedly administrative pro- 
cedure, and you did not have the common-law court esc apes that the 
Taft-Hartley law has written into its provisions, that permit the dila- 
tory practices of a lawyer that really wants to stall and stall and stall 
under the Taft-Hartley law. And I want to say that if this case has 
not been any more it certainly has been a per fect illustration of the 
need, as I said to the press before the meeting started this afternoon, 
for a complete overhauling of the Taft-Hartley law, a thorough revi- 
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sion of it. There are some that are suggesting certain amendments 
on the periphery of the Taft-Hartley law at the present time. You 
need to revise it from the first line to the end. 

Now let me ask you a question along the same line, the interest of 
all workers in the outcome of the dispute. I have had my difficulties 
with some of the labor leaders of the country, because of my attitude 
on boycotts. I think there are types of boycotts that ought to be classi- 
fied as an unfair labor practice, and the Ives-Morse bill of 1947 did 
that. 

But do you agree with me that this is the type of case which gives 
great impetus within the American labor movement for taking a strong 
stand in support of all kinds of boycotts? 

Mr. Ancorr. I absolutely do. 

Senator Morse. The recognition on the part of workers that some 
antilabor employer is doing | great harm to the workers in some plant 

sauses them, does it not, in other plants, to say, “Well, if our boss is 
willing to do business with that kind of antilabor employer, he is 
pic king a fight with us”? 

Mr. Ancorr. That is true. 

I am surprised that in this situation you haven’t had a general 
strike, which is a total boycott. We wouldn’t permit it, we wreadairs 
tolerate it, but that ultimately could happen, and has happened in 
some cities. 

Senator Morse. Putting my question in a little different way: Do 
you agree with me that this is the kind of case that makes it ver vy diffi- 
cult to get labor leaders to take what some of us consider to be a more 
reasonable attitude that they should take on this whole question of the 
boycott as an economic weapon ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr. Iam not ashamed tosay so. I know so. 

Senator Morsr. Well, speaking in terms of a hypothetical: If you 
have employer A, who has, as far as his employees are concerned, 
a good collective-bargaining agreement with them, but nevertheless is 
willing to do business with employ er B, who is as antilabor as this 
record shows Reed & Prince to be, is it at least understandable why 
the employees of employer A want to move in terms of a boycott pro- 
cedure in an attempt to protect their sister unton or their sister em- 
ployees if they are seeking unionization in the plant of B? 

Mr. Ancorr. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. I think it is only fair because J have not, as you 
know, and do not, share in the view that that kind of a boycott is justi- 
fied. I think it is only fair, however, in this record, to illustrate labor’s 
attitude in support of that kind of a boycott. Because, after all, 
there are great human factors there that make it understandable. I 
have always understood why labor wanted to use a boycott, even 
against an employer that was willing to bargain with them, but ap- 
parently was not sufficiently interested in good labor relations gen- 
erally but what he would be willing to carry on business with the em- 
ployer of the antilabor type. 

I do not think we have seen the last, in America, of the boycott issue. 

Mr. Ancorr. Senator, just to be clear, you are talking about a 
hypothetical case. 

The Reed & Prince case is not a boycott case. 

Senator Morsr. No boycott in it. I just brought it up to show that, 
after all, these human facts are what make up labor disputes. And it 
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is easy for people to sit in their ivory castles and say, “Well, now, labor 
should not do that.’ 

But they are not down there at the machines, and they do not see 
what is going on down the street in another plant by way of labor 
practices th: at are likely to spread to their own plant if they sit idly 
by and let their employer consort with the kind of antilabor employer 
down the street that is bringing their sister workers into economic 
privation, because of his antil: labor attitude. And you have got to deal 
with these problems. 

Mr. Ancorr. That is particularly true, Senator, when employees 
now alive remember the depression of 1929 and up to 1939, at least. 

Senator Morse. That is true, and, as I say, you have got to deal 
with these problems from the standpoint of a fr: mework of basic 
principles. What is it you are trying to accomplish? And we are 
fortunate that we have in America toda iy, In my judgment, a majority 
of employers that recognize that, after all, the greatest asset they have 
in operating their business is the human lives that work for them, 
and that those assets are more important to them than any other assets 
that they have. 

Mr. Ancorr. I can speak for New England. I know, because I 
represent many unions and deal with many employers, that the New 
England employer, on the whole, recognizes, after some teaching and 
learning on their own account, that the human element is so important, 
and they are quite happy to do business with unions. They have made 
progress, and they have prospered. 

Senator Morse. What we still need, unfortunately, although I think 
there is hope for it, is a greater recognition on the part of employers 
generally and employer associations, and such business associations 
as the NAM and the United States Chamber of Commerce, that, after 
all, the welfare of all employers is very much in the same boat, and 
that when any one particular employer starts boring a hole through 
the bottom of the boat, the danger is that they are : all going to sink. 
And I make that observation in connection with this case. Because 
I should think that employers generally in that section of the country 
would want to make it very clear that they do not approve of the 
kind of labor relations that this record has shown. 

Mr. Ancorr. Most of the employers in Worcester, I understand, 
through some talks with some of them, who have talked to others, 
are very unhappy about the attitude of Reed & Prince Manufac- 
turing Co, 

Senator Morse. Counsel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Murpock. Yes, a few, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Angoff, there has been discussion here of the possible remedy 
afforded by attempting to enforce the order which the Board issued 
in connection with the 1937 dispute. For the record, what form did 
that proceeding take / 

Mr. Ancorr. If you are referring to the 1941 decision of the cir- 
cuit court, it would seem to us that the appropriate proceeding would 
be a contempt proceeding brought by general counsel for the Board 
in the First Circuit Court of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Mvurpock. I suppose that would be initiated by an order to 
show cause / 

Mr. Ancorr. I think so. I had an experience that bordered upon 
this case in the Bethlehem Shipbuilding case, where the Board went 
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in before the court, three members of the district court, who were 
vathered to hear evidence on contempt. There the case was settled, 
so there was never any decision on it, but I think the proper decision 
isa contempt citation. 

Mr. Murvocx. That would involve the taking of testimony, would 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr. There is very little literature on it that 1 know of, 
in an actual case. 

There is now a preliminary finding of the trial examiner, a finding 
of the Board supporting the trial examiner's recommendations, adopt- 
ing his findings of fact, which would be a basis for the court to act. 
But it seems to me the court could act independently and take evidence 
itself. 

Mr. Murvock. Any decision of the court, of course, would be in 
itself Appealable, would it not / 

Mr. Ancorr. Any decision of the court ! 

Mr. Murpocx. Of the Board. 

Mr. AncGorr. It would be. What they could do is do nothing about 
it and wait for the Board to go in and enforce it, or the company 
could move itself for some decision of the circuit court. But it is 
appealable. 

Mr. Murpock. Under the alternative procedure, if the court itself 
took testimony and made findings of fact, and sent down a decision, 
that, in turn, would be appealable, wouldn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr. Certainly. 

Mr. Murpock. So that even if this remedy were used, there would 
be a considerable period of time before it would become effective / 

Mr. Aneorr. That is correct. The circuit court is not in session 
now. They have a docket. 

Mr. Mourpock. In the meantime, the practices could continue un- 
abated, with inevitable effects for the union; is that not so? 

Mr. Ancorr. That is so. 

Mr. Murpock. So that even that would seem to be a timely remedy, 
would it ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr. It is not timely. 

Mr. Murpock. And isn’t time of the essence in those matters / 

Mr. Ancorr. In every labor dispute, as every labor expert or writer 
that has touched upon the subject has said, time is of the essence. 

The danger in the ex parte or other kinds of strike injunctions is 
that you cannot vindicate your rights or win the case until 1, 2. or 
5 years later, when the case has become moot. 

Mr. Murpock. And, in all probability, it would become moot before 
the Supreme Court acted if this procedure we have been discussing 
were followed / 

Mr. Ancorr. I would say 99 percent of our cases that hit the civil 
side of the courts are actually moot by the time the appellate courts 
have a chance to render a decision, 

The reason why we take so many of them up is that we want to (a) 
clarify the law through a court decision, or (6) get legislative action 
on_the basis of that court decision and our experience leading up to it. 

Mr. Murpock. Do you not think there is a name, Mr. Angoff, for 
some type of remedy which will become effective at a time when 
its effectiveness will counter’ The only time that a remedy will help 
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in the case of a strike or in the case of most labor disputes is a remedy 
which is immediately effective. Is that not so? 

Mr. Ancorr. Yes. Although neither would I take away their rights 
of review. 

Mr. Murpvock. You could not take away their rights. 

Mr. Ancorr. We are bumping into two important rights, the right 
of a labor union and its members to survive and win. “and the right 
of a person who is aggrieved to have a review. I would not want 
to take one right away while granting the other. But there must be 
something in between: 

Mr. Murpocx. Do you not have an analogous situation in the case 
of a regular non-labor -dispute injunction? — That is, the injunction 
preventing the party being charged with doing what is feared to be 
an irreparable injury pending the final decision? 

Mr, Ancorr. In any equity proceeding where an injunction is 
sought, either a negative or a positive injunction, you have that 
danger referred to. But in some States, in Massachusetts for ex- 
ample, the labor case has to be heard speedily where the injunction is 
sought. It has to be heard forthwith. That is one way. Another 
way is to give the boards more money and more field examiners, more 
lawyers, and at least get a decision out within our lifetime. 

Mr. Murpock. What would you think of a procedure which, at an 
earlier stage, at one of the earlier stages, resulted in an injunction to 
prevent an unfair labor practice pending final decision of the court ? 

Mr. Ancorr. Well, we have thought of that, and we think that 
even the present act could possibly be used to do that, I have for- 
gotten the section just now. I had it the other day. 

But the Board itself could move in behalf of the union if it sought 
todo it. If it couldn’t, the act could be improved so that it could move 
against a chronic violator such as Reed & Prince. 

Mr. Murpock. They have done it in some cases. 

Mr. Anoorr. In behalf of a union ? 

Mr. Murpock. Yes. 

Mr. Ancorr. Well, I have the records. If they have, it has been 
very rare. They have moved in cases where the union has violated 8 
(b) (4), the boycott and the other provisions. They moved awfully 
rapidly where the ITU was involved in the Midwest. They went into 
the Federal court and moved very rapidly with all the proceedings. 
They could move. 

What we said here yesterday was, you have the case of an obvious 
violator of the law. At least, he has been found guilty once. The 
chances are he will do it again. And you make a preliminary investi- 
gation, and your Board investigators say, “This is the same rascal up 
to the same tricks.” 

At least, in those cases, why not go forward with injunctions for 
relief in court and refer it immedi: itely and then have a hearing to see 
whether you are right or wrong? They do that in the case of an em- 
ployer. First they go to court and get an injunction. Then the Board, 
a year or two later, may say, the general counsel was wrong or right. 
Mr. Denham did that, you will recall. 

Mr. Mvrpock. In the meantime they could require you to post 
bond ? 

Mr. Ancorr. They do have adequate protection. Even in Massa- 
chusetts, where an employer seeks an injunction, he must put up a 
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bond. Then you have a speedy hearing, and you may prevail or you 
may not, but the party that is aggrieved and right is protected. 

Mr. Murpock. Another question on which I would like your views 
is this. I appreciate your local patriotism, Mr. Angof. 

Mr. Ancorr. My what? Local patriotism? 

Mr. Murvock. Yes. But I assure you that Reed & Prince has 
no monopoly on this pattern you have described. We have seen it 
wholesale in the textile industry. We have seen it in the meat-packing 
industry, the lumber industry, furniture. Even the auto workers have 
had some experience with it in Arizona. We see it erupting all over 
the country now, a sort of epidemic of this type of antiunion tactic. 
What is the remedy ? 

Mr. Aneorr. I wish I could press a button and give you the answer. 
I can’t. I have about three suggestions: 

First, improve the act, recognizing the responsibilities of both sides, 
labor and employers. I think it is foolish to shut your eyes to some 
unfair practices on the part of unions. Give the people who admin- 
ister the act enough money to retain competent and adequate staffs 
so that they can not only get these C cases out but these R cases, these 
election cases and complaint cases. 

Thirdly, i think that the use of the injunction provided for in the 
present act could be improved so that chronic violators, such as Reed 
& Prince, could be stopped immediately. 

Finally, I would explore the possibilities of criminal sanctions 
against perpetual violators. As I said yesterday, I think it is far 
more serious to hurt a family with four or five kids than to even drive 
while you are drunk. You put the man who drives while drunk in 
jail. The man who ruins the whole community just gets by scot free. 

Senator Morse. I want to commend you for the attitude you have 
just manifested. And I want to say that, even when some of us were 
pleading for that attitude from labor leaders, it was even then the 
attitude of most of the labor-relations attorneys who were advising 
labor leaders. But you know you just cannot sit here and listen to 
the statement that you have just made, which I think is a very signifi- 
cant statement, and not reflect on the situation that existed in his 
building in 1947, when Irv Ives and I, for example, pleaded with the 
top labor leaders of America to come forward with some suggestions 
for modifications of the Wagner Act, in the direction of eliminating 
some of the unfair labor practices of labor. You know what their 
attitude was. You do not want anything. Let it alone. And we 
said—and I got severely criticized at the time—*You are going to get 
something, and you are going to get something a lot worse than you 
ought to get, if you do not take a constructive : attitude and make some 
constructive suggestions.” And we worked independently of the labor 
leaders of this country on the Ives-Morse bill of 1947. And T have 
always been of the opinion that if we had gotten really that forest of 
opinion they ought to have built up behind that act, although they 
did not like some of it—I was amused that they even thought at the 
time, with respect to some of them, that we were antilabor; all we 
were was propublic—we could have on the book today that law instead 
of the Taft-Hartley law, which is the chief cause of the kind of abuse 
that I think you see‘represented in this case. 

So we have on the books now the Taft-Hartley law, and you have 
got it in polities, and it is going to kick around in politics, in my 
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judgment, until all parties, employers and labor and representatives 
of the public, see that you have got to revise the thing in a fair way. 
And that statement of yours today is deserving, I think, of partic ular 
commendation, when you say, “Well, let us improve the act.” That is 
quite a different statement from what you and I would have heard 
from any major labor leader of this country in 1947. He would not 
have been talking about proving any legislation. He would say, “Just 
do not touch the W agner Act. * Well, it had to be touched. 

And then I think the second suggestion you make also shows the 
kind of industrial statesmanship that is good for all of us. 

I would certainly like to take under advisement your suggestion 
about the injunction. You may be right, but you have got to sell 
that one to me. If we have some time ‘today, you may do ‘that. Be- 
cause I think we have gone too far in getting these economic problems. 
That is what you are dealing with. You are dealing with an economic 
problem primarily in Reed & Prince, not a legal problem at all; and 
yet you are going to be tied up for the most part in common-law 
court actions in respect to it. 

We have got to have an administrative law procedure that will 
keep us out of the common law courts for the most part, if you really 
want to get what you have talked about-——a decision that recognizes 
that time is of the essence, a quick decision on the economic merits of 
these disputes. Why people do not see that for the most part a 
dispute over wages and hours and conditions of employment is not 
a legal dispute at all, I do not know. Legal phases of it are highly 
secondary. It is a question of economics primarily, and ought to 
be before a tribunal that deals with economic issues, and not a com- 
mon law court. 

Mr. Ancorr. Well, Senator, you were an expert from the days at 
least of the War Labor Board on these protracted and dangerous 
strikes. In those days, you had the power of seizure. 

Senator Morse. It is a dangerous power, too. 

Mr. Ancorr. Which the President exercises. I suggested yester- 
day that we are probably in a perpetual cold war. 

Now, here you h: are a company which admits that it had contracts 
with the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

Senator Morse. I do not think the record shows that it has them 
now; does it ¢ 

Mr. Ancorr. I think they were canceled. 

Mr. Murpock. Some of them, at least. 

Mr. Ancorr. But let us assume a company has all these contracts. 
Aside from the privilege that both sides have of knocking each other’s 
heads off on the pic ‘ket line and fighting it out according to the laws 
of the jungle, in barbaric terms, what then? Shall we seize the plant ¢ 

Senator Morsr. Now you give me an entirely different subject. I 
could tell you very quickly my position on that, that as far as this 
defense plant is concerned and these contracts from Defense, I h: ap- 
pen to think my country is in greater danger today than it was in on 
December 7, 1941. And as far as seeing to it that there are quick 
settlements of labor disputes within a defense plant, I am completely 
opposed to those forces in the Congress that would deny to the Wage 
Stabilization Board the power to settle on the spot labor disputes 
arising in those war plants. I simply say that no labor union in one 
of those plants has any right to strike. I deny that it is an absolute 
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right in time of war. I always have, and,-as you know, I wrote some 
dies isions on it, in which I hit you boys right between the ears, speak- 
ing figuratively, to labor in general during the war, on the argument 
of counsel that they had an absolute right to strike even in time of 
war. I always thought it was a fallacious and phony argument and 
was against the public interest.- And I say that this situation is so 
dangerous in these war mobilization plants today that I think we ought 
to recognize no absolute right on the part of labor to strike. 

But there is a corollary obligation on the part of the employer to 
see to it that there is an immediate and quick procedure for the settle- 
ment of these disputes. And I would rest it in the Wage Stabilization 
Board. And if they get it to the floor of the Senate—they have not 
got it there yet; they are playing with the idea, and if they thought it 
migh help them in 1952 they would get it there. But if it gets there, 
I will fight it. Because I can think of nothing that would be a greater 
disservice as far as labor relations in this country in relation to the 
defense effort is concerned, than some amendment stuck on to some bill 
that would deny to the Wage Stabilization Board the kind of power 
in these defense plants that the War Labor Board exercised in World 
War II. 

Now, you notice I have talked about these defense plants. I am 
talking about the plants that really have contracts with the Govern- 
ment, in which they are developing the essentials for a possible war. 

We just cannot afford the delay that would go along in those dis- 
putes by resorting to a long-drawn-out court action under the Taft- 
Hartley law with public opinion against any labor union that would 
pull a strike in one of those plants. A union does not have a chance 
of winning one of them. You know what the attitude of the public 
would be if you pulled one in one of them, if you violated what I think 
is your clear moral obligation not to strike. You would not have a 
chance to win. 

But the public has no right to put the employer in the position where 
he can do just about what he wants to in one of those plants and then 
drag labor out under the Taft-Hartley law into 3 or 4 years of litiga- 
tion. I will let him go on through the courts in due course of time, 
but I will vest in the Wage Stabilization Board, if I have my way, 
the power to decide these cases right now. It is just as simple as 
that with me. 

And let me tell you: I just do not see how anyone can possibly deny 
the argument that you have got to have that kind of a procedure. 
You have got some forces in this country at work, I am sad to say, 
that apparently are willing—because they are gambling that we may 
not get into an all-out war—to feather their own nests at the _prese nt 
time at the expense of the security of this Nation. Iam not in their 
camp. Some of them are in my party. 

Mr. Aneorr. Senator, I was going to inject my thinking of the 
questions that the counsel for the committee asked me. What is the 
answer?! This union was praying and hoping that the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board would have a dispute section, so that the union could 
call its strike off forthwith, regardless of the attitude of Mr. Reed 
or Mr. Prince or anybody else. 

We do not want to shove our troubles on somebody else’s shoulders, 
but at that time the company claimed, and others said, and we were 
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told, that they had important war orders. The screws went into those 
big airplanes, those jet planes and what not. And if we had perhaps 
a court of such kind—I call the War Labor Board a sort of a court. It 
had a semijudicial function. 

Senator Morse. I think its function is as a court of arbitration. 

Mr. Anoaorr. A court of arbitration. I might suggest to counsel 
for the committee that some such special! court, as a result of our expe- 
rience during the days of the War Labor Board—and I am one that 
thinks that labor got a great deal out of the War Labor Board, in 
the experiences that they went through during the war. We learned 
a great many things we did not know about before. We learned how 
to get along with employ ers and employers learned how to get along 
with us. We have check-offs and arbitration clauses now. But per- 
haps some such descendent of the War Labor Board, special courts of 
that kind, would be the solution for for speedy action; particularly 
if you are correct, as you seem to me, that we are in trouble 
internationally. 

Reed & Prince will be, if it is not at this particular moment, and has 
been, an important war plant. 

Senator Morse. Well, we are in trouble. I can assure you that. 

Anything more ¢ 

Mr. Murpock. No, I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to offer in evidence a group of photographs of the 
Reed & Prince establishment, most of them showing the picket line 
and activities on the picket line. I offer them in evidence as subcom- 
mittee exhibit No. 17. 

Senator Morse. There will be marked for purposes of identification 
and made an appendix to the record, an exhibit entitled “Subeom- 
mittee’s Exhibit No. 17,” consisting of a series of photographs show- 
ing picket lines in various activities during the strike around the Reed 
& Prince plant. 

(The series of photographs referred to were marked as “Subcom- 
mittee Exhibit No. 17” and are on file with the Paeaen 

Mr. Murpock. This morning, Mr. Chairman, I offered in evidence 
certain literature used by the union in its organizing campaign. I ask 
leave to incorporate in th: at exhibit, when received, additional copies. 

Senator Morse. Permission will be granted. 

The record will so show. 

Mr. Murpock. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Is the witness from the National Labor Relations 
Board going to be here today ¢ 

Mr. Murpocx. Not thisafternoon. IT was unable to reach him. But 
I am sure he will be available at our invitation. 

Senator Morse. Very well. 

The committee will recess until further call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., Wednesday. August 1, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene subject to the call of the chairman. ) 
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{12 N. L. R. B. No. 97; 4 L. R. R. M. 208) 
UnTrep STATES OF AMERICA 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Case No, C-601 
In the Matter of 


Reed & Prince Manufacturing Company 
and 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee of the C. I. O. 


Mr. Edward Schneider, for the Board. 

Vaughan, Esty, Clark & Crotty, by Mr. J. Clark, Jr. of Worcester, Mass., and 
Mr. Donald P. Webber of Auburn, Maine, for the respondent. 

Mr. Samuel Angoff and Mr. Summer Marcus both of Boston, Mass., for the 
Union. 

Mr. Charles Ward Johnson, of Worcester, Mass, for the Intervenors. 

Mr. Francis Hoague, of Counsel to the Board. 


DECISION AND ORDER 
STATEMENT OF THE CASE 


Charges and amended charges having been duly filed by Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee of the C.1.0., herein called the Union, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, herein called the Board, by A. Howard Myers, Regional Director for 
the First Region (Boston, Massachusetts), issued its complaint dated November 
17, 1937, against Reed & Prince Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, herein called the respondent, alleging that the respondent had engaged 
in and was engaging in unfair labor practices affecting commerce within the 
meaning of Section 8 (1), (2), (8), and (5) and Section 2 (6) and (7) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, 49 Stat. 449, herein called the Act. Copies of the 
complaint, accompanied by notice of hearing, were duly served upon the respond- 
ent and the Union. With respect to the unfair labor practices, the complaint, as 
amended at the hearing, alleged in substance: (1) that the respondent from May 
28, 1937, to June 14, 1987, conducted a campaign of propaganda against the Union 
by distributing among its employees circulars criticizing and disparaging the 
Union, and holding it up to scorn, contempt, and ridicule for the purpose of (a) 
discouraging its employees from membership in the Union, (b) breaking the 
Union’s strike, (¢c) causing a “back-to-work” movement among its employees, (d) 
avoiding collective bargaining with the Union, and (e) causing its employees to 
bargain individually with the respondent; further, that the respondent circulated 
“back-to-work” petitions and by coercion, intimidation, and promise of considera- 
tion caused employees to sign these petitions and to sign a contract with the 
respondent; (2) that the respondent had dominated, interfered with, and fos- 
tered the formation and administration of a labor organization of its employees; 
(8) that the respondent, by the discharge of and refusal to reinstate certain 
named employees on or about July 16, 1987 and August 3, 1987, had discriminated 
in regard to their hire and tenure of employment, thereby discouraging member- 
ship in the Union; and (4) that although the Union had at all times since April 
20, 1937, represented a majority of the respondent’s employees in a unit appro- 
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priate for the purpose of collective bargaining, the respondent on April 26, 1937, 
and at all times since had refused to bargain collectively with the Union. 

On November 26, 1937, the respondent filed its answer in which it admitted 
that it was engaged in interstate commerce, but denied the alleged unfair labor 
practices. The answer stated affirmatively that (1) the questions involved in that 
section of the complaint alleging unfair labor practices under Section S (1) and 
(2) of the Act had become moot; (2) that the Act was in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United States; (3) that the Union had 
been guilty of lawless conduct; and (4) that the Board had no jurisdiction to 
determine either the facts or the law relating to an alleged contract signed on 
July 13, 1957, between the respondent and 411 of its employees and subsequently 
signed by approximately 100 additional employees. 

Pursuant to notice duly served upon the respondent, the Union, and Charles 
Ward Johnson, the attorney for certain of the respondent's employees seeking to 
intervene, a hearing was held at Worcester, Massachusetts, from December 6, 
IN387 to January 17, 1938, before Alvin J. Rockwell, the Trial Examiner duly 
designated by the Board. At the outset of the hearing Charles Ward Johnson, 
representing certain of the respondent’s employees, filed a motion for leave to 
intervene on their behalf. The motion was allowed as to five of the employees 
named in the motion but denied as to 523 other employees.’ Thereafter the 
Board, the Union, the respondent, and Johnson participated in the hearing and 
were afforded full opportunity to be heard, to examine and cross-examine wit- 
nesses, and to introduce evidence bearing on the issues. At the ciose of the 
hearing the Trial Examiner granted a motion to dismiss the allegations of the 
complaint concerning Mae Hadley. During the course of the hearing the Trial 
Examiner made several rulings on motions and on objections to the admission of 
evidence. The Board has reviewed the rulings of the Trial Examiner and finds 
that no prejudicial errors were committed. Except as stated below, the rulings 
are hereby affirmed. 

Thereafter the respondent, the Intervenors, and the Union filed briefs. On 
April 23, 1938, the Trial Examiner filed his Intermediate Report in which he 
found that the respondent had engaged in unfair labor practices within the 
ineaning of Section 2 (1), (3), and (5) of the Act. He accordingly recommended 
that the respondent cease and desist from engaging in such unfair labor practices, 
that the respondent inform its employees that the purported contract dated July 
15, 1937, was unlawful and that the respondent would not enforce any portion 
of it against its employees, that the respondent reinstate four named employees 
with back pay from July 16, 1987, that the respondent upon demand bargain 
collectively with the Union, and that the complaint insofar as it alleged unfair 
labor practices within the meaning of Section 3 (2) of the Act be dismissed. 

Thereafter the respondent and the Intervenor filed exceptions to the Inter- 
mediate Report. Pursuant to notice duly served on all the parties, a hearing 
for the purpose of oral argument was had before the Board in Washington, D. C., 
on October 27, 1938. The respondent and the Union were represented by counsel 
and participated in the argument. The Board has considered the exceptions 
o the Intermediate Report, and in so far as they ure inconsistent with the find- 
ngs. conclusions, and order set forth below, finds them to be without merit. 
Upon the entire record in the case the Board mukes the following: 
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FINDINGS oF Fact 











I. THE BUSINESS OF 





PHE RESPONDENT 












The Respondent is a Massachusetts corporation having its principal office and 
place of business in Worcester, Massachusetts. It is engaged in the manufact- 
ure, sales and distribution of nuts, bolts and screws. During the year 1936, the 
respondent purchased raw materials of an approximate value of $1,250,000, for 
use at its plant at Worcester, of which approximately 909% were shipped to the 
respondent from points outside Massachusetts. During the same year the 
respondent sold approximately 14,000,000 pounds of manufactured products, of 
which approximately 90 percent were sold to customers outside of Massachusetts. 
The respondent in its answer admitted that it was engaged in interstate com- 
Inerce. 














On March 19, 1937, the respondent had approximately 782 production and 
naintenance employees. 









This ruling is dealt 





with below in Section IIL A 3 f of the Findings of Fact 
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II, THE ORGANIZATIONS INVOLVED 


Steel Workers Organizing Committee is a labor organization affiliated with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers of North America, Lodge No, 1315, represented by Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee in this case, is also a labor organization, affiliated with 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee and the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, and admits to membership all production, maintenance, and shipping room 
employees of the respondent, excluding supervisory and clerical employees.’ 


Ill, THE UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 


1. The refusal to bargain collectively; interference, restraint, and coercion; and 
the alleged domination of and interference with the formation and adinin- 
istration of a labor organization. 


1. Appropriate unit 


The complaint alleges that the production and maintenance employees of the 
respondent excluding clerical and supervisory employees constitute the appro- 
priate unit within the meaning of Section 9 (2) of the Act. The respondent's an- 
swer admits this allegation. At the hearing, however, it appeared that the 
Union had organized the shipping room employees together with the production 
and maintenance employees in a single unit and had dealt with the respondent 
as the representative of such unit. At no time has the respondent controverted 
the appropriateness of such a unit. The respondent’s plant is a typical mass- 
production factory, in which there are no strong lines of demarcation between 
the types of work performed by the various employees. The normal industrial 
unit appears to us to be the most appropriate one for the purpose of collection 
bargaining. Upon all the evidence, therefore, we find that the respondent’s pro- 
duction, maintenance, and shipping room employees, excluding supervisory and 
clerical employees, constitute a unit appropriate for the purposes of collective 
bargaining and that such a unit insures to employees of the respondent the full 
benefit of their right to collective bargaining and otherwise effectuates the 
policies of the Act. 


2. Representation by the Union of the majority in appropriate unit 

Prior to 1937, no labor organization had been active at the respondent’s plant. 
In the middle of February 1937, the Union commenced a membership drive among 
the respondent's employees. By March 19, 1937, at least 703 of the 782 employees 
within the appropriate unit had signed cards accepting membership in the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America 
and authorizing “Steel Workers Organizing Committee, its agents or represent- 
atives” to act for them “as a collective bargaining agency in all matters pertaining 
to rates of pay, wages, hours of employment, or other conditions of employment.” 
By April 20, 1937, an additional 38 had signed similar cards.* 

The only evidence which was introduced at the hearing to show defection from 
the ranks of the Union after April 20 was the signing of “back-to-work” petitions 
and the “back-to-work” movement in June and July 1937. As set out hereafter, 
the petitions and the movement were the products of the respondent’s unfair labor 
practices and therefore cannot be held effective to detract from the Union’s right 
to represent the employees.‘ We find that on March 19, 1937, and at all time 
hereafter the Union was the duly designated representative of a majority of 
the respondent's employees in the appropriate unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining, and that pursuant to Section 9 (a) of the Act, it was the exclusive 
representative of all the employees in such unit for the purposes of collective 
bargaining with respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of employment, and other 
conditions of employment. 


?The Steel Workers Organizing Committee functions under an agreement with the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America whereby the 
Committee is to conduct organizational work and to negotiate with employers, all for the 
benefit of the Amalgamated. We will refer to both organizations as “the Union” without 
differentiation. 

>These cards produced at the hearing and checked by a bank teller against original 
signatures of employees of the respondent. The teller found that of 757 signatures on the 
original cards, all except approximately 16 were genuine. 

*See Matter of Arthur I. Colton and A. J. Coleman, co-partners, doing business as Kiddie 
Korer Manufacturing Company and Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 6 NLRB 
355: Matter of Bradford Dyeing Association (US ) (a corporation) and Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee of the C. 1. 0.4 NLRB 604. 
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8. The refusal to bargain collectively ; interference, restraint and coercion; 
and the alleged domination of and interference with the formation and 
administration of a labor organization 


a. The preliminary contract.—In the middle of March 1937, the Union re- 
quested a conference with the respondent to discuss the terms of a collective 
bargaining contract. The respondent granted the request and three conferences 
between representatives of the respondent and the Union were held on March 
16, 18, and 19, respectively. During the conferences the Union stated that it 
represented a majority of the respondent's employees, This was not disputed 
by the respondent. The negotiations resulted in the signing of a preliminary 
agreement on March 19. By the terms of this agreement the respondent recog- 
nized the Union as the collective bargaining agency for such employees of the 
respondent as were members of the Union. The agreement provided for a 1214 
percent raise on all base and piece rates, a 40-hour Monday to Friday workweek, 
and an Shour day. The agreement further provided that the parties should 
meet again not later than April 2, 1937, “for the purpose of effectuating a written 
agreement on working conditions, application of wage rates, hours, rules and a 
method for the adjudication of disputes arising under the terms of this agree- 
ment, and which agreement shall incorporate the terms of this agreement”’. 

On April 2, the appointed day, the Union representatives met with the re- 
spondent and discussed various features which the Union desired the permanent 
agreement to cover. It was decided to turn these matters over to the Union’s 
attorney to be drawn up in legal terminology and then to be discussed by him 
with the respondent’s attorney. Within the following weeks the Union’s attorney 
submitted drafts of the proposed final contract to the respondent’s attorney. The 
second of these drafts was the basis of discussion during subsequent negotiations. 

b. Negotiations for a permanent contract.—On April 28, May 7, 10, 11, and 19, 
the respondent met with the Union representatives and discussed the terms that 
should be embodied in the final contract. The Board’s complaint raises the 
question whether the respondent during negotiations on the above dates bar- 
gained in good faith with the intention of reaching an agreement if possible, 
or whether it merely went thru the formality of negotiations with the intent 
of avoiding any agreement. In determining the question of good faith, it should 
be noted that up until April 28 relations between the two parties were cordial 
and cooperative. On April 28 and thereafter the respondent’s representatives 
showed a marked change in their attitude toward the Union. Whereas the 
preliminary agreement of March 19 had been reached without serious contro- 
versy, the negotiations on April 28 and thereafter were marked by a show of 
hostility toward the Union and by a tendency to raise and magnify objections 
over matters of trivial concern. At the hearing the respondent freely admitted 
a change of attitude, but claimed that this was due to the conduct of the Union 
organizer, Martin J. Walsh, in unjustifiably ordering the shipping department 
to change the hours of employment, and of the Union in voting to authorize its 
negotiating committee to call a strike should negotiations fail to reach a success- 
ful conclusion. The respondent explained this change of attitude on the further 
ground that various newspaper articles, brought to its attention during the 
period of negotiations, raised doubts in its mind concerning the responsibility 
of the Union. 

The evidence shows that this charge was related in part at least to the appear- 
ance of two new figures on the respondent’s negotiating staff. The attorney who 
up to this point had handled negotiations for the respondent was replaced by 
his associate, Jay Clark, Jr. Clark acted as spokesman for the respondent at 
the conferences which followed and played a prominent part in the respondent’s 
activities during the period following the conferences. On his recommendation 
the respondent took steps to hire one Charles F. Gallagher to assist the manage- 
ment. At the hearing it was contended by the respondent that he was hired 
to take the place of E. Windsor Reed, who prior to his death on February 13, 
1937, had been in charge of engineering and production at the plant. Gallagher 
testified that he was experienced in many fields of manufacturing and distri- 
bution.” However, the facts are that he had not long previously written an 
article on strike breaking for a trade magazine in which he styled himself 

* Gallagher testified that he was equipped to advise clients regarding: sales, merchandis 
ing, packaging, insurance, real estate, shipping and freight problems, bonuses and incentive 
plans, engineering, metallurgy, public relations, labor relations, time systems, shop lay-out, 


mining, fire prevention, taxes, social events for employees, pricing and distribution problems, 
and community projects. 
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“Labor Counsel to Industry,” that his stationery was headed “C. F. Gallagher 
and Company, Inc., Labor Counsel to Industry,” and that, except for minor 
matters, his services up to the date of the hearing in this case concerned only 
matters relating to the Union and its members. On April 25 or thereabouts, 
the respondent decided to engage Gallagher's services for $36,000 a year. 
On May 3, 1937, an agreement was signed by the respondent and C. G. Gallagher 
and Company * whereby the Gallagher Company was “to act as counsel in all 
matters affecting the client’s (respondent’s) Public Relations Policy and to 
advise the client, upon request, on matters affecting employer-employee rela- 
tions.” It is noteworthy that the contract makes no mention of management 
or advisory duties in connection with engineering or production. From May 
8 on, Gallagher was the general who guided the respondent’s strategy in dealing 
with the Union. He never appeared at any of the conferences, nor was his 
name or existence ever mentioned to the Union. He established offices in 
a hotel, at which he conferred with the respondent's officials and Clark before 
and after each bargaining conference. There the details of the bargaining 
conferences would be discussed and plans would be laid for the next steps 
to be taken by the respondent. Gallagher admitted that during this period 
his office maintained a file of newspaper clippings, which linked the CIO with 
Communism, sit-down strikes, and industrial warfare. These clippings he 
showed to the respondent's officials, and there were discussions regarding 
Communism and industrial warfare. It is clear that the progress of the 
negotiations with the Union was seriously hampered by the anxiety engendered 
in the officials by this course of actions. Negotiations were further hampered 
by the fact that the respondent was relying for guidance upon the advice of a 
person who refused to expose himself to the tempering influence of the con- 
ference table. 

Despite the fact that during the negotiations much time was consumed by 
the respondent’s bickering over matters that could not have given it serious 
concern, we do not think the evidence warrants a finding that from April 28 
to May 19 the respondent did not expect or intend to enter into a contract with 
the Union if terms acceptable to both sides could be reached. 

At the end of the last of the five conferences, on May 19, the two parties had 
agreed tentatively to the preamble and four sections of the contract which dealt 
respectively with (1) recognition, (2) wages, (3) hours of work, and (4) 
vacations. Most of the provisions of these sections had been covered by the 
preliminary contract. In addition the respondent now agreed to a minimum 
wage provision provided a minimum production standard could be agreed to. 
The Union on its: part agreed to a 44-hour week for the shipping department 
provided that the shipping employees voted to accept this variation of the pre- 
liminary contract, and left the granting of vacations to the discretion of the 
respondent. Although mentioned, no agreement was reached as to grievance 
procedure, holidays, access to the plant for a union delegate, adjustment of 
inequalities in rates of pay, minimum production standards, and the inclusion 
or exclusion of citizenship as a consideration in promotions and lay-offs. 

c. The strike-—On May 25, 1937, Walsh and the negotiating committee, feeling 
that the respondent was delaying negotiations unduly, called a strike, and work 
ceased at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. An hour or so after the commence- 
ment of the strike, Walsh received from Clark a copy of an uncompleted draft 
of the contract as the respondent wishes it to be. Accompanying the draft was 
a letter which stated in part: “we wish it to be distinctly understood that in 
typing this draft for you we are doing so purely as a matter of courtesy and 
it is not to be construed in any sense as the submission of a contract by the 
management or the Company * * *. Due to the fact that you have per- 
sisted in your contention that you feel that aliens as a matter of seniority 
should have equal preference to United States citizens and Americans we feél 
very strongly on this point, but are willing to concede that there may be some 
definite reason on your part why you feel that aliens should stand on the same 
footing as American citizens——Will you therefore be good enough to write us 
at once the basis of your contention that aliens should have equal rights with 
American citizens.” 

On or about June 3, 1937, the respondent sent Walsh a completed form of 
contract, signed by the officers of the respondent. This proposed contract set 
up a grievance procedure and a method of adjustment of wages which had 


® Gallagher acted through a corporation, C. F. Gallagher and Company, Inc., over which he 
had exclusive control. 
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been rejected by the Union, and included citizenship as a consideration in pro- 
motions and lay-offs. It provided no pay for holidays and gave no access to 
the plant for a union delegate, as requested by the Union. It also contained the 
following provision: “During the continuance of this agreement, or any exten- 
sion thereof, or at any time in the future, the employees and the union agree 
that they will not request or demand either a closed-shop agreement or the 
check-off system so-called.” ‘Together with this contract was sent a letter which, 
altho addressed to Walsh, shows on its face that it was intended for employee 
consumption. Copies of this letter were mailed by the respondent to each em- 
ployee and read in part: 

“If it is dues, fines, and assessments you are after—and we cannot believe the 
employees are interested in those things—that is another matter. 

* * aa * * m x 

“We had 52 vears of peaceful, harmonious relations with our employees until 
you and the CIO became ‘intermediaries’ for our workers. 

“Since then our employees and ourselves have had nothing but trouble, strike, 
loss of work and wages, etc. 

“Our Directors could quickly settle with our employees if you did not need- 
lessly agitate said employees, misinform and mislead them. The law * * * 
for the present * * * forces us to deal with you and as U. 8. citizens 
(despite your dislike of them and desire to exalt the alien) we still, speaking for 
the company, do and will obey the law. 

- on * & a . = 

“Judging from the many unsolicited letters received by the management from 
our employees, you will undoubtedly find that the great majority of them are 
anxious to return to work, are opposed to this CIO sabotage of their wage-earning 
capacity, and will enthusiastically welcome your prompt signing.” 

We find that the respondent was fully aware that this proposed contract 
would not be acceptable to the Union, and that the respondent sent it to Walsh 
with the letter purely as a strategic maneuver to undermine the faith of the 
union members in their leaders, and not as an attempt to reach an agreement 
As set out more fully in following sections, this constituted an unfair labor 
practice within the meaning of Section 8 (1) of the Act. 

d. Tactics used by the respondent to defeat collective bargaining and to break 
the strike— 

(1) Interference, coercion, and restraint: With the beginning of the strike 
Gallagher and his corporation expanded their activities. In the magazine ar- 
ticle mentioned above, entitled “Public Relations and Strikes,” he had written: 

“A labor crisis today demands new methods for quickly and skillfully or- 
ganizing public opinion—methods which capital until recently has been too 
proud or too indifferent to accept. Force and bloodshed are entirely unneces- 
sary; also the thick-headed guards, the provocative private detectives, and 
questionable characters of all types, who practice the so-called ‘Art of Strike 
Breaking.’ Instead of these strong-armed men, a scientific staff swings into 
action to present the facts, to organize public opinion, to defend business against 
the attacks of labor racketeers. Spot newsmen, reporters, wire men, statistical 
men land at the strike headquarters, Government, Federal, State, and local 
laws and labor requirements are at their fingertips, or at the end of a telephone. 
Every conference is planned; the military strategy of warring armies is no 
more carefully prepared than that of a big industrial dispute. Full coopera- 
tion is given the national and local press. No favors are asked. What is 
wanted by the newspapers is news and the truth. They get it. The strategy of 
the opponent is carefully watched, checked and in many cases prediagnosed. 
Weak points are attacked; strong points call for a strong defense or counter- 
offense.” 

Instead of trying to settle the strike by collective bargaining as requested by 
the Union and required by the Act, most of the respondent's activities during 
the strike, under the direction of Gallagher, conformed to the campaign ad- 
vocated in the foregoing quotation. Gallagher's office, employing four persons, 
was equipped with mimeographing machines and mailing facilities. From May 
23 to June 14, bulletins, cartoons, reprints of correspondence, and a copy of 
a radio address given on June 1, 1937, by Chester T. Reed, the respondent's 
president, were mailed to all employees. News releases were given to the press. 

The dispatches were aimed primarily at discrediting the Union and its leaders 
in the eyes of its members. One of several means of discrediting the Union was 
by stigmatizing it and its methods as “alien” and “Un-American.” Thus in the 
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letter to Walsh of June 3, copies of which were distributed to the employees, 
the respondent said: “The law * * * for the present * * * forces 
us to deal with you * * * and as U. 8. citizens (despite your dislike of 
them and desire to exalt the alien) westill * * * will obey the law.” Again 
on June 14 a dispatch to the employees said: “They (the employees) are real- 
izing that the only way they can ever get back to work is to go down to the 
Union meeting * * * and take a written ballot, supervised by their own 
people, and not a group of aliens and foreigners, to go back to work.” An oblique 
method of reinforcing this stigma was the hiring of a stamping machine which 
printed on envelopes sent to employees the legend “U. 8S. Citizenship is an As- 
set.” We are convinced that the respondent’s choice of this legend was in no 
way induced by patriotic motives; on the contrary we find that this was one 
of the many devices used by the respondent to discourage the employee's al- 
legiance to the Union. 

Another method of attack running thru all the dispatches was the imputation 
of pecuniary motives to the union leaders. Thus on June 7 the respondent 
mailed a mimeographed letter to each employee, which reads in part: 

“The New York Herald Tribune of February 16, 1937, states, ‘John L. Lewis 
as head of the United Mine Workers in one year disciplined 4,031 members with 
tines aggregating $387,205.00 and with expulsions amounting to 150,117 years, an 
average fine of about $70.00 and an average period of exile of 37 years for each 
culprit. The nature of the offense was not revealed, but the accused has to pay 
the fine once it is assessed and cannot work at the one calling at which he is ex- 
perienced unless the fine is paid.’ 

“Ask CIO Walsh to tell you about this CIO ‘scheme’ for getting money from 
your pay envelope. If our employees want this kind of an arrangement where 
eventually their pay envelopes are slashed by fines and assessments, we can do 
nothing. 

“It is costing our employees $30,000.00 a week—8&6,000.00 a day—S$12.50 every 

minute—in wages, that ‘Salary’ Walsh holds you out on strike and the CIO 
refuses to let you work. ‘Salary’ Walsh gets his salary, he never goes on 
strike—his pay never stops—while he opens up soup kitchens and offers you 
charity, the Company offers honest work and good wages. 
- “Which do you want, Charity—hand-outs’ at a soup kitchen, or decent work 
with decent hours, at decent wages? CIO offers you the former, the Company 
the latter. You won't find ‘Salary’ Walsh on strike taking any charitable hand- 
outs from a soup kitchen. He gets paid whether you work or starve. The CIO 
takes care of him. Has it taken care of you, did it pay you substitute wages for 
what you are losing? From its bulging financial treasury is it paying you 
benefits? Ask yourself what it is costing you to listen to the misinformation 
that is being put in the press by CIO ‘Salary’ Walsh. We can and have proved 
his statements are false. Some of his demands are impossible. * * * 

“The Company cannot by law tell you that you must join or must not join any 
organization. It cannot and will not interfere with any union activities. But 
when our employees are the victims of what has all the earmarks of a well- 
organized ‘racket’ we can, and will, tell them what the law is, what their rights 
are, and see that they are not exploited.” 

On June 14, this idea was expanded by sending to each employee a newspaper 
article written by a syndicated columnist, Westbrook Pegler, denouncing the 
“ruthless dictatorship robbing the children of the workers * * * in the 
guise of altruistic labor leadership.” 

A third theme running thru the dispatches was the suggestion that the union 
was being managed by the leaders in disregard of the wishes of the members. 
In the radio speech referred to above, Reed said: “The CIO is your servant, 
not your master. It merely represents you. They cannot order you around, 
and make you do what you do not wish to do.” And again in the letter of 
June 3, it was said, “you (Walsh) may realize you are really their agent or 
servant and not their dictator or master.” The June 7 letter to the employees 
reads: “The Company feels that those active in the strike are just being made 
‘dupes’ and ‘used’ by the CIO, but can’t as yet realize they are just puppets while 
the CIO pulls the strings. The Company * * * regrets * * * that a 
few lent themselves to a scheme to fool the workers.” 

A fourth resort was to outright abuse and name calling. The letter of June 
14 reads: “Little by little we are exposing the fakes and crooked moves of 
Walsh and his CIO group.” Later in the letter the respondent continues: 

“Arthur O. Wharton, President of the International Association of Machinists, 
in the New York Times, characterizes the CIO as follows: 
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“‘Lewis, Hillman, Dubinsky, Howard, and their gang of sluggers, commu- 
nists, radicals and soap-box artists, professional bums, expelled members of 
labor unions, outright “scabs” and allthe * * *_ red affiliates.’ 

“This is what one of the leading labor authorities says of the CIO. 

“Which classification does CIO Walsh and his group belong to?’ 

Most of the literature contained invitations and pleas to the employees to 
write letters to the respondent setting forth their individual views as to the 
justification for the strike. “We promise your names will not be divulged, and 
as President of the Company I will be glad personally to answer each and every 
letter and make any explanations you may request or furnish you with any data 
you may require.” * 

During the strike a number of letters were sent in by employees, One such, 
written by Arthur T. Royal, Jr., is in evidence. A reply to this was sent by 
Reed which read in part, “From the many replies we are receiving from our 
people we realize that a great majority of our employees do not, and did not, want 
this strike.”” Further on in the letter Reed referred to the pecuniary motives 
of the union leaders, and castigated the Union as being run by a “minority of 
foreigners, aliens, and outsiders.” The letter in no way attempted to answer 
a specific question concerning wages which Royal has asked in his letter. It is 
clear that the respondent's solicitation of letters was not, as announced, for the 
purpose of answering questions that had arisen in the minds of the employees, 
but was a scheme of further poisoning the minds of those employees who showed 
themselves to be particularly responsive to the respondent’s propaganda, as 
well as to ascertain the effectiveness of such propaganda, 

It is unnecessary to quote further from the mimeographed material that was 
mailed to the employees. For the respondent to address such antiunion propa- 
ganda to its employees was coercive and derogated from the rights of the 
employees to self-organization. The respondent in defense contends that these 
were merely expressions of opinion and were made for the purpose of defending 
the Company’s good name from misstatements made by the Union. The matter 
quoted above as well as much of the other material contained in the respondent’s 
literature had no reference to correcting misstatements or defending the Com- 
pany’s good name, but served merely as a part of a deliberate campaign used 
to break the Union and coerce and intimidate the employees from joining and 
assisting the Union. We find that by disseminating this antiunion propaganda 
the respondent has interfered with, restrained, and coerced its employees in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed them in Section 7 of the Act. 

(2) The back-to-work movement and the contract of July 13: From the radio 
speech of June 1, until June 14, each piece of literature sent out by the respond- 
ent contained an exhortation to the employees to turn against the union leaders. 
After the mailing of the contract to Walsh on June 3, this suggestion of revolt 
became associated in the respondent’s literature with the signing of the contract 
and the ending of the strike. Thus in the second letter of June 3, Reed said: 

“We believe our employees may descend upon you (Walsh) in a body with 
such a strenuous demand to be allowed to sign this contract and go back to 
work and insist upon their right to tell you what to do and how to do it that 
you may realize you are really their agent or servant and not their dictator or 
master. 

“Neither your threats of imposing fines nor the so-called cracking of the whip 
will deter some of these employees, judging by the tone of their letters to the 
management, from taking pretty prompt action in forcing you to obey their 
wishes, sign the contract, call off the strike, and permit them to go back to 
work.” 

On June 14, the respondent’s letter read in part: 

“Walsh and his CIO uanderstrappers don’t fear any company union. © They 
fear the rising tide of angry employees, the men and women they have forced 
out of work for weeks, without work, without pay, into debt and worry—these 
people are beginning to awaken, they have tired of listening te Walsh and the 
C1O—they are tired of his miserable charity. hand-outs—they can’t eat ‘hot air’ 
and ‘blah.’ They are awakening. They are coming from their homes and resi- 
dences. They are realizing that the only way they can ever get back to work 
is to go down to the union meeting, demand the right to have the contract signed 
by the union officers, and take a written ballot, supervised by their own people, 
and not a group of aliens and foreigners, to go back to work. 


7 Chester T. Reed’s radio speech of June 1, 1937. 
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“This rumbling roar CIO hears in its ears is a group of determined Americans 
ready to fight for the right to work thru the ballot. They have had enough of 
delay, of unfilled promises, of lies and charity. Our people do not want to 
have to beg for their bread in a CIO soup line. They want work, and the 
avalanche of our people is about to descend. Walsh and the CIO are afraid— 
those who booed our people are about ready to hunt their holes.” 

Similar advice was contained in the bulletins and letters mailed out June 7, 
10, and 11. 

After suggesting this in the letter of June 7, the respondent said: 

“What are you going to do about it? The Company is ready, willing, and 
able to open the factory when a majority of our employees demand that they 
return to work. Delay may change this plan.” 

During the third week of the strike a movement began among some of the 
employees to return to work. On June 10, 1937, Hargrove and Stoddard, two 
employees, went to the office of Charles Ward Johnson, an attorney whom both 
of them had previously known, told him that they believed that a majority of 
the employees wanted to return to work, and asked him what could be done. 
Johnson prepared a written motion for a vote of the union members by secret 
ballot as to whether or not the strike should be ended and the respondent’s con- 
tract accepted. This he gave to Hargrove and Stoddard with the suggestion 
that they present it at a meeting of the Union. 

At a union meeting on the following Tuesday, June 15, Hargrove and Stoddard 
caused Johnson’s motion to be presented and it was unanimously voted to hold 
such a secret ballot at a subsequent meeting. On the following day Hargrove 
and Stoddard learned that at a meeting of the Union held at noon on that day, 
the vote for a secret ballot had been rescinded. ‘This meeting had not been 
attended by Hargrove or Stoddard. On Thursday, June 17, Hargrove and Stod- 
dard again called at the office of Johnson and told him the result. Johnson stated 
that in his judgment the Union was not playing fair with the workers and that 
the back-to-work group must take the initiative in circulating a petition among 
the employees. Johnson then called Clark, the respondent’s attorney, on the 
telephone and told him that there had been a new development in the strike 
situation. A few minutes later Clark appeared at Johnson’s office and Johnson 
explained the situation to him. Clark replied that he was sorry but he could 
not touch the matter with a 10-foot pole. In reply to Johnson’s question, how- 
ever, he did indicate that if Johnson represented a majority of the respondent’s 
employees he supposed the respondent would be obliged to deal with him. 
Hargrove and Stoddard then left Johnson’s office and arranged another meeting 
for Saturday, June 19, which was attended by about 30 of the employees. 

At the meeting of June 19, Johnson gave the employees mimeographed forms 
of a petition upon which they were to secure the signatures of as many workers 
as possible. The petitions were addressed to the respondent and read as fol- 
lows: 

“We, the undersigned employees of the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Company 
of Worcester, Mass., hereby state that we are desirous of returning to work and 
are willing to accept the contract offered by the Reed & Prince Manufacturing 
Company and signed by said Company and delivered to the CIO headquarters 
under date of June 2, 1937, and we on behalf of ourselves herewith authorize 
the association of our signatures to said contract and agree that this act shall 
constitute our acceptance and approval of said contract and the ending of the 
present strike.” 

The testimony of witnesses called by Johnson shows that the members of the 
back-to-work movement had little or no interest in signing any contract before 
returning to work. <A large number of these witnesses testified on cross-exam- 
ination that they desired the contract because they felt that they could get back 
to work sooner with this contract than without it. The fact that the signing of 
the respondent’s contract was always coupled in the respondent’s literature with 
the ending of the strike is the only explanation of the inclusion of both in the 
motion presented to the union meeting, and in the back-to-work petition. This 
coincidence, together with the fact that a motion for a secret ballot was also 
suggested in the respondent’s bulletins, indicates that this movement was the 
looked-for result of the respondent’s campaign of propaganda. It is also clear 
that some of the employees felt that the acceptance of the contract was a neces- 
sary condition to returning to work. We find that the signing of the petitions 


8 This should properly have been June 3, 1937. 
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was induced and brought about by the suggestions and exhortations contained 
in the literature which the respondent mailed to its employees. 

During the following weeks several of the employees were active in soliciting 
signatures to the petitions. By July 12, 1987, 411 of the respondent’s employees 
had signed these petitions. At a meeting held in Johnson's office on that day it 
was decided to give Walsh a final opportunity to sign the respondent’s contract 
on behalf of the Union. A committee was, therefore, sent to Walsh with a 
letter from Johnson stating that Johnson had in his possession the signatures of 
a Majority of the employees of the respondent “with the authorization that their 
signatures May be annexed to the contract offered by Reed and Prince Mfg. 
Company, and delivered to the CIO headquarters under date of June 2, 1937,’ 
such act to constitute their acceptance and approval of said contract and the 
ending of the present strike.” The letter finished with this paragraph, “* * * 
if said contract has not been delivered to the Reed and Prince Mfg. Company by 
ten A. M. July 13th, 1937, with the proper signatures of the officers of the CIO 
attached thereto, I shall feel free to offer the signatures in my possession to Jay 
Clark, Esq., attorney for the Reed & Prince Mfg. Company for their annexation 
to the said contract.” This letter indicates the confusion in the mind of Johnson 
and the leaders of the back-to-work movement as to whether these petitions signi- 
fied the desire of the employees that the Union should execute the respondent's 
contract or whether they authorized the annexation of the signatures of the em- 
ployees directly to the respondent’s contract. Walsh told the committee which 
called upon him with Johnson's letter that he would not sign the respondent's 
contract. Johnson thereupon communicated with the respondent and a confer- 
ence was arranged, to be held in Clark’s office on Tuesday, July 13. On July 
13 Johnson and a committee met at Clark's office and annexed the signed peti- 
tions to a contract similar to the June 3 contract, but substituting the words: 
“the employees of the Company” for “the Union.” 

When the plant reopened on July 14, after the strike, as discussed below, it 
Was generally known, of course, that a mapority of the employees had signed 
the respondent's contract and that the respondent had these signatures in its 
possession. Word circulated thru the plant that the respondent’s contract was 
available for signature in the office of Irvine, the personnel manager. Subse- 
quent to the reopening of the plant 107 additional employees affixed their sig- 
natures to this contract. Those who signed the contract left their work at various 
times and went to Irvine’s office. According to Irvine’s testimony he always 
gave the employee a chance to read the contract and offered to explain any pro- 
vision of it to them. It appears, however, that few availed themselves of this 
opportunity. We find that the employees signing the contract after the plant 
had reopened were impelled to this step not because they understood the con- 
tract and independently desired to become parties to it, but because they did not 
want to set themselves apart from the majority of the employees in the eyes of 
the respondent. It was, therefore, merely a continuation of the original impetus 
given the back-to-work movement by the respondent's propaganda. 

It is not clear whether the petitions envisuged a collective agreement or a 
series of individual contracts. They were not in any sense the result of col- 
lective or individual bargaining. Whatever their status as contracts may have 
been, they were the result of the exhortations and admonitions contained in the 
respondent's literature and a part of its plan for destroying the Union. When a 
contract is brought about thru unlawful means and for an unlawful purpose it 
partakes of the illegality with which it is associated, and is therefore invalid. 

Furthermore, if this was intended as a collective contract it is invalid for the 
further reason that it was signed and executed at a time when the Union was 
the exclusive representative of the employees to negotiate and sign such a con- 
tract. The only evidence introduced at the hearing of a defection from the 
ranks of the Union, which otherwise had the membership of an overwhelming 
majority, was that of the back-to-work movement. We have found that this 
was the product of the respondent’s unfair labor practices and therefore can- 
not be held effective to detract from the Union’s right to represent all the em- 
ployees. The contract, having been made in contravention of this superior right, 
must give way to it, and is invalid. 

If the contracts were individual contracts with each employee they were made 
as a result of the respondent's direct dealing with the employees over the heads 
of the union leaders. At this time no impasse had been reached between the 
respondent and the Union. Such a practice of dealing with individual employees 


* This should properly have been June 3, 1937 
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over the heads of their representatives is destructive of the principles of collective 
bargaining, for it not only undercuts the authority of the chosen representatives 
to act within the sphere of representation but subjects the individual employee 
to the very pressure which collective bargaining would obviate. The contracts, 
having been attained by going over the heads of the union representatives, are 
the intended result of the respondent's unfair labor practice and are therefore 
invalid. 

We find that the respondent, by using coercive means to induce employees to 
repudiate the strike and to sign the contract, has interfered with, restrained, and 
coerced its employees in the exercise of the rights guaranteed them in Section 
7 of the Act. 

From July 12 until the hearing in this proceeding, the back-to-work movement 
was inactive as a labor organization. It never perfected its structure or held 
meetings. It had no further contact with the respondent. Because it has not 
functioned in the plant as a labor organization within the meaning of Section 
2 (5) of the Act, we shall dismiss the allegations of the complaint that the 
respondent has engaged in unfair labor practices within the meaning of Section 
8 (2) of the Act. 

(3) Attempts by the Union to bargain collectively after commencement of the 
strike: Shortly after the beginning of the strike the Union had taken steps to 
secure a conciliator from the United States Department of Labor. On June 4, 
James L. Bernard, the conciliator, arrived in Worcester and conferred with both 
parties separately. On the next day, June 5, Bernard and the union representa- 
tives met with the respondent. Bernard stated that he felt that all the differ- 
ences could be settled if the respondent would agree to a provision setting up an 
arbitration system as a final recourse for the settlement of grievances. The 
respondent, however, both promptly refused this compromise and resented the 
efforts of Bernard to persuade the respondent to accept it. Ernest C. Boyd, the 
respondent's vice president, testified that at the conference of June 5, Bernard 
was an “excellent CIO advocate.” 

Following the conference of June 5, Bernard made the following statement to 
the press: 

“I found that the contract as submitted by the Company would leave no legal 
redress for an employee seeking an adjustment of a grievance. The law courts 
of Massachusetts have no jurisdiction in labor matters unless such matters 
concern the discharge of an employee for union activities. No judge would admit 
a case of a dispute between employer and employee. It does not belong in the 
courts. My suggestion to revise this paragraph in the contract was turned down 
by the Company. It was accepted by the Union, however.” 

While the statement that no judge would admit a case of a dispute between 
an employer and employee may not be technically accurate, it is obvious that law 
courts have no jurisdiction over the normal employee grievance inasmuch as the 
subject matter is usually within the discretion of the employer. Whether or not 
the issuance of this statement exceeded the bounds of propriety, the respondent’s 
reaction affords eloquent proof that its representatives were in no mood for 
bargaining. On June 6, the respondent sent to Secretary of Labor Perkins an 
extravagantly worded telegram which, after quoting the first three sentences of 
Bernard's statement, continued : 

“Our company amazed at publie utterance of such incorrect, false, untrue, and 
damaging statements by a Government representative in a strike. On basis of 
Bernard (sic) statements we demand his immediate recall and suspension and 
such disciplinary action as department may decide. Statements by Bernard 
show absolute and total ignorance of elemental labor procedure, labor laws 
both State and Federal, requirements of his own department, jurisdiction of 
National Labor Relations Board and colossal ignorance of the very fundamentals 
of the Wagner Act itself. * * * 

* th * % ~ * * 

“We demand the suspension and removal of this Government conciliator who 
issues such unwarranted, biased, untrue, and false statements and leaves the 
company in the position, if these false claims went unanswered, of being un- 
cooperative. We cannot find language strong enough to condemn such unfair 
and untrue published statements by a representative of the United States Govern- 
ment Whose job is actually to try to end the terrific loss of wages to our employees 
and be impartial but who by his own published statements has in effect joined 
forces with the CIO in their campaign of misrepresentation to our em- 
ployees * * *. It is beyond our comprehension why the Federal Government 
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through its representatives would permit itself to become part of this questionable 
strategy. We shall continue as before to tell the public and our employees the 
plain truth as to why they were forced out on strike. They will know what it is 
costing them and dozens have written in to us protesting at the un-American 
methods to which they are opposed continuously being used by the ClO and 
their agents.” 

This telegram was given by the respondent to the press. Thereafter Bernard 
withdrew from the negotiations. 

A second effort to resolve the dispute was made by the Union a few days 
later when Clinton S. Golden, northeastern regional director of the Union, 
wrote Chester T. Reed the following letter: 


STEEL WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, 
3600 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9, 1937. 
Personal and confidential. 
Mr. CHESTER T. REED, 
President, Reed and Prince Manufacturing Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Dear Mr. Reep: (1) As indicated above this is a personal and confidential letter 
to you. It is not being released to the press, nor will its contents be made known 
to anyone but us. It is sent you with the hope that a way may be found to effect 
an honorable settlment of the controversy between Our organization representing 
your employees and your Company. 

(2) When the original contract was entered into with your Company, the 
reports reaching us indicated you were an honorable man to deal with and that 
you commanded the respect both of your employees and our representatives. We 
looked forward to developing a sound and mutually satisfactory collective bar- 
gaining relationship of a permanent character. 

(3) From this distance it appears that some mistakes have been made by our 
representatives and that you have been badly advised by someone. 

(4) As for the responsibility and integrity of the officers of this Committee 
and of the writer we refer you to the executives of any of the several score of 
companies with whom we have dealt and with whom we have concluded contracts. 

(5) We would much prefer a settlement on an honorable and mutually satis- 
factory basis of the present controversy that to have to continue it. If it con- 
tinues indefinitely, both your Company and our organization will lose. 

(6) From all I have heard of you prior to the strike I believe you and I can 
reason together and pave the way at least for a settlement. May we meet as 
man to man without either of us being burdened or handicapped by the presence 
of lawyer or other experts? I will be glad to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Cxinron S. GoLpEN, 
CSG/mgs Director, Northeastern Region. 


To this letter the respondent sent the following reply: 


Reep & Prince Mrs. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A., 1 Duncan Avenue, June 11, 1937. 
Mr. CLINTON S. GOLDEN, 
Director, Northeastern Region, Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
3600 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sir: This will acknowledge your amazing letter of June 9th, marked “Per- 
sonal and Confidential,’ and I have numbered the six paragraphs so that I may 
reply to it by reference consecutively. 

1. You state that you have not released your letter to the press, nor will the 
contents be made known to anyone by you. Let us make ourselves clear, Mr. 
Golden. We are not going into any secret back-room conference with the CIO, 
and permit our employees “to be sold down the river.” We believe Collective 
Bargaining should be out in the open between the Company and the alleged 
representatives—the cards on the table—and we want no part of any secret or 
confidential bargaining as you suggest. Your Mr. Walsh tried to get a secret 
meeting with me, and stated in front of the employees’ committee it was not 
concerning the proposed contract. His later admission proved his statement 
to be false. 

2. Secondly, you state that reports reaching you indicated that I was an 
honorable man and commanded the respect of our employees. Both reports are 
still correct, Mr. Golden. 
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8. You state that some mistakes have been made by your representatives. I 
presume you refer to the following: 

A. Calling an unjustified strike in the middle of collective bargaining. 

B. Destroying by this action, thru loss of orders, etc., dozens of perma- 
nent jobs for our employees. 

Cc. Causing an unjustified loss of thousands of dollars in wages to our 







































employees. 
; D. Continuing to hold out these employees on strike at further heavy 
: loss, Without reason. 
E. Refusal to sign the fair, honest contract signed by the Company, and 
continuing to hold our employees from working. 
F. Coercing the Company to sign an illegal contract and, unless we do, 
prohibit us free operating. 
G. Issuing false statement to the press, and deliberately attempting to 
mislead our employees. 
H. Threatening our officials with violence, if we attempted to exercise 
our legal rights and ship merchandise. 
I. Your Mr. Walsh showed CIO’s true purpose and standard of conduct 
r when he said “to Hell with the courts of Massachusetts. They are 50 
D years behind the times.” That was a mistake worthy of being conceived 
t in the womb of a Russian Communist. 
B There are more, but I will not tire you. 

You further state that we have been badly advised by someone. We were 
eC advised by Conciliator Bernard of the U. 8S. Department of Labor to sign the 
t CLO stock contract, that others had signed, without debate, and submit to an 
” umpire scheme, and give up the company’s rights in court, and throw overboard 
a the National Labor Relations Board. You are right—we were badly advised. 
s But we are no longer taking Mr. Bernard’s advice. 
it 4. As to your reference as to the responsibility and integrity of your CIO 

executives, you refer us to the executives of several score of companies with whom 
© you have contracts. 
of We notice you failed to include the names of the companies. Do you by any 
° chance refer to General Motors with whom CIO has a contract—with 65 strikes 
8- since February 11th? Do you possibly mean the dozens of companies in Michigan 
a- ubout whom we read so much in the press? Or do you refer to the Chrysler 
Company with its strikes after contracts? 
» 5. You say you want an honorable and mutually satisfactory contract. This 
AS is the third time you, of all people, use the word “honorable.” Very well, Mr. 
ce Golden, instruct your local CIO agent to do what your employees want him to do. 
Sign the contract the company has already signed, and permit our many em- 
ployees to return to work without further loss. That's the only answer, Mr. 
Golden. 

And now for the most important part of your letter. 

You state that if the controversy continues indefinitely both owr Company and 
your Organization will lose. 

Not a single word in your whole letter about the eight hundred employees, our 
people, who are without work, without wages, because of CIO and its agent’s 
despicable refusal to permit them to work. You ignore the loss of $6,000 a day, 
now $72,500 to our employees. 

What about all these people, Mr. Golden? We are losing money, it is true, lots 
>Y- of it. But we are interested in our employees; we understand what it means to 
ay be without work, with no wages coming in, with bills to pay, people to feed, 

clothes to buy, homes to purchase, payments to make. We understand and 
he sympathize with our people and ‘their problems. But your only worry is your 
fr. organization. Isn’t it the dues, fines and assessments which you annually col- 
(O, lect from employees that you and the CIO are losing, which you bemoan, rather 
ive than the wages of our employees? 
ed That's the trouble with this whole strike. The employees who are the most 
or concerned—the people most affected—-you don’t even mention them. They don’t 
ret count apparently so long as the CIO organization is taken care of. We have 
101 suspected right along that was the case, and now you confirm it. 
ont 6. And finally you want us to meet as man to man, without, as you state, 
“being burdened or handicapped by the presence of lawyer or other experts.” 
an No, Mr. Golden, that will never happen with the Reed and Prince Company. 
are We do our business out in the daylight; we are neither burdened or handi- 


capped by the presence of lawyers or other experts. Our counsel, we have found, 
has been of immeasurable value and service to us, and our policy is to retain 
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the best possible. We want no part of any “secret” meetings, no “back room” 
conferences. We are not going to “sell our employees down the river” in any 
confidential deal. 

If you really want to end this strike, Mr. Golden, there is only one answer. 
The contract the Company has signed contains all the clauses mutually agreed 
upon in collective bargaining. It is already signed by us. All it needs is the 
signature of the alleged representatives of our employees on it. This can be 
done in ten minutes. 

And the strange part of this whole wasteful strike is, that if your agent Walsh 
of the CIO were to call a meeting of ALL the employees of our mill, and em- 
ployees only—and take a vote on the two questions: 

(1) Do they wish the contract signed by the company to be signed by the 
employee's representatives? 
(2) Do they wish to call of the strike and return to work? 
he would get only one answer. 

Take a written, “secret” ballot on that—if you want secrecy, Mr. Golden— 
and you will find that our employees will be back at work Monday morning. 

We regret we cannot accept your kind invitation for a “secret” meeting. 

Yours very truly 
ReEep & PRINCE MFG. CoMPANY 
CHESTER T. Reed, President. 


A mineographed copy of Golden's letter and Reed’s reply was mailed to each 
employee. Reed's reply shows on its face that he was not insisting on the right 
to have “lawyers or other experts” present at bargaining conferences, but was 
using Golden's request as an epportunity to heap abuse wpon the Union. 

In this letter, as well as in other mimeographed material distributed to the 
employees, the respondent endeavored to picture the arbitration provisions as a 
novel and dangerous device. It was variously characterized as “illegal” “CIO 
‘umpire scheme,’ ” “anti-American, alien, foreign doctrines,” “the ‘umpire scheme’ 
concocted by the Union” “scheme of umpires” which would “throw overboard the 
courts of Massachusetts and the National Labor Relations Board.” At the hear- 
ing Gallagher testified that he had seen “hundreds” of labor contracts contain- 
ing arbitration provisions. The respondent was fully apprised from other 
sources that such a device was far from uncommon in labor contracts. To 
misreprensent intentionally this subject to its employees over the heads of the 
union leaders is clearly indicative of an attitude inimical to collective bargain- 
ing. 

Similar insincerity is to be found in the manner in which the respondent 
represented the issue of citizenship as a consideration in promotions and lay-offs. 
Prior to the strike, approximately 15 percent of the employees were aliens. No 
substantial distinction had ever been made by the respondent between aliens 
and citizens. It was testified that if all other factors were equal between two 
employees, a citizen would he preferred to an alien. No instance, however, of 
such a perference could be cited. The respondent's president testified that he 
would “consider citizenship of minor importance.” 

Subsequent to the strike, Irvine, the manager of industrial relations, told an 
employee, a citizen who had been laid off, that the issue of citizenship “is some- 
thing we played up during the strike.” The respondent’s attitude on the 
citizenship issue at the time of the hearing stands in contrast to its efforts 
to magnify it during the strike. We find that it was merely a device to sow 
dissension among the union members. 

A third effort by the Union resulted in a conference before the State Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation on June 28. At this conference, Samuel Angoff, 
the attorney who now represented the Union, “raised certain questions as to 
other clauses (than the seniority and grievance clauses), wanted them to 
reopen negotiations on clauses we had already agreed to with the Union, clauses 
relating to time, equitable adjustment of rates, all of which he wanted to reopen 
and swap one clause against another, and we (the respondent) declined to do 
that.” Regarding the seniority and grievance clauses the respondent refused 
to make any concession. The respondent appears to have agreed to limit to a 
10-year period the provision that there should be no request for a closed shop. 

No further compromise was reached. At the conclusion of the discussion 
Angoff asked Clark for another conference. Clark replied in substance that 


* Statement made by Clark before the Superior Court of Worcester County. June 30 
1937. in an injunction suit : 
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he would wait until after the court hearing on the respondent’s bill in equity, 
seeking an injunction and damages against those who participated in the strike, 
which had been filed in the Superior Court on June 23. 

The testimony of Reed at the court hearing on June 30 throws light on the 
attitude of the respondent. We quote. 

“Q. You have made statements to the press that you would never modify the 
contract that you submitted to the Union; isn’t that true? 

“A. Maybe. I don’t recall particularly. 

“Q. Do you insist that this Exhibit 3, or this agreement marked Exhibit 3 and 
signed by you and other officers of the Reed and Prince Corporation is the only 
contract you will agree to? 

“A. Yes.” 

Had the respondent had any intention of trying to reach an agreement, it is 
inconceivable that Reed would not have denied the publication of such an ultima- 
tum. His subsequent statement that the respondent would sign no contract 
other than the one offered by the respondent confirms its attitude as one of com- 
plete intransigence. 

A final effort to bring the parties together was made by the Union thru the 
Mayor of Worcester. At a conference on July 15 between the Mayor and the 
respondent’s representatives, the mayor requested that the respondent meet 
with the Union. Clark refused flatly this time on the ground that the respondent 
had already signed a contract with its employees (discussed above) and that 
the Union no longer represented them. 

e. Conclusions regarding the refusal to bargain collectively.—It is obvious that 
in order that the collective bargaining contemplated by Section 8 (5) of the 
Act may be an effective means of settling a strike which is already under way, 
more is necessary than a mere statement of ultimatum. The employer must 
meet the union in an honest attempt to compose the differences wherever pos- 
sible. In the present case there were some items in the contract offered by the 
respondent that had not been taken up prior to the strike and several more items 
that had merely been alluded to without any serious discussion or negotiations. 
The respondent admitted that after the conference of May 19 and prior to the 
strike they felt that negotiations were going satisfactorily and expected that 
through further negotiations the differences would be ironed out and a contract 
arrived at which would be satisfactory to both parties. Instead of continuing 
this course during the strike, the respondent stood flatly on the offered contract 
as it was. We find that with the beginning of the strike the respondent en- 
tirely abandoned its efforts and intention to reach an agreement acceptable 
to both parties. 

The first two efforts made by the Union to meet with the respondent after the 
beginning of the strike, were utilized by the respondent merely as material form 
which to mold propaganda which it directed to its employees in an effort to fore- 
stali bargaining with their duly designated representatives. At the meeting 
before the State Board, the respondent held firmly to all the provisions of its 
contract except for the one concession above mentioned, which it must have 
realized was so insubstantial as to be no concession at all. The fourth overture 
through the mayor met with a flat refusal. 

The respondent contends that the specific responses, with which the first 
three overtures of the Union were met, did not constitute refusals to bargain 
collectively but were merely the insistence upon rights which the respondent 
undoubtedly had. Although, viewed as acts isolated from their context, this 
might appear to be the true situation, nevertheless considering the negotiations 
prior to the strike, and the whole course of the respondent’s violently anti- 
union conduct subsequent to the strike, we find that these were part of a larger 
plan to avoid any concessions that would be acceptable to the Union and in the 
meantime to break the ranks of the Union so that collective bargaining would 
be unnecessary. The carrying out of this plan in the face of the various over- 
tures from the Union constituted a refusal to bargain collectively within the 
meaning of the Act. 

The respondent raises the question as to whether the Union made a proper re- 
quest for collective bargaining within the contemplation of the Act, when it in- 
sisted on bargaining on behalf of its members only: At the conference on April 
28, 1987, Clark made an objection to the Union's proposed contract on the ground 
that it was a contract on behalf of its members only. He maintained that under 
the Act the Union was. the exclusive representative of all the employees, and 
that it therefore was under a duty to bargain on behalf of nonmembers as well 
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as members. The Union, however, insisted upon a contract on behalf of its 
members only. At the second conference, on May 7, the respondent acceded to 
the Union’s stand but stated that it would extend the benefits of the contract 
to all employees regardless of their affiliation, and that it would post notices to 
that effect. The Union did not object to this stand. In fact the benefits of the 
preliminary contract was extended to all employees by the respondent. At no 
point thereafter was this objection ever raised by the respondent as the basis 
for refusing to bargain with the Union. It is probably that had this objection 
been voiced as the reason for the refusal to bargain, the Union would have 
changed their demands to obviate the difficulty. We do not feel that the 
respondent can be heard at this time to raise such an objection.” 

The respondent maintains that under Massachusetts law the strike was “unlaw- 
ful and illegal.’ ”* The implication is that the respondent was thereby relieved 
of its duty to bargrin collectively. Nothing in the language of the Act affords 
any support for such a proposition. Nor would such a construction of the Act 
tend to effectuate its spirit or purposes. The objective of the Act is to substitute 
collective bargaining for industrial warfare by requiring that an employer shall 
bargain collectively with the freely chosen representatives of his employees. If 
this objective is to be achieved it is fully as important that the bargaining process 
be as available during the course of a strike as prior to or subsequent to a strike. 
And the fact that the strike may be tortuous or enjoinable does not alter the 
situation. Were the respondent’s argument to be accepted it would mean that, 
at the very point when an industrial controversy becomes most bitter and when 
the collective bargaining provisions of the Act should provide a peaceful means 
of settlement those provisions are cast aside and the employer is permitted to 
engage in unrestricted violation thereof.” We find no merit in the respondent's 
contention. 

Furthermore, the alleged illegality of the strike was never given by the re- 
spondent as a reason for refusing to bargain with the Union during this period, 
nor do we find that the alleged illegality was in any way related to the refusal 
to bargain. It cannot be raised at this date as a ground for refusal. 

We find that on June 5, 1937, and thereafter, the respondent refused to bargain 
collectively with the Union as the representative of its employees within the 
appropriate union, and that such refusal prolonged the strike. We also find that 
by such refusal the respondent has interfered with, coerced, and restrained its 
employees in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act. 

tf. The motion to intervene—As stated above, at the outset of the hearing 
Johuson presented a motion signed by 5 employees and Johnson to intervene on 
behalf of themselves and 523 other employees. The Trial Examiner granted the 
motion as to the 5 signers but denied it as to the 523 on the ground that Johnson 
had not adequately proved his authority to intervene on their behalf. There- 
after, Johnson fully participated in the hearing in all respects as if the motion 
had been granted in its entirety. Toward the end of the hearing Johnson intro- 
duced into evidence mimeographed petitions signed by 552 employees which read 
as follows: 

“We the undersigned, employees of the Reed & Prince Mfg. Company, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, herewith authorize, instruct, and direct Charles Ward 
Johnson of said Worcester to intervene in our behalf in all proceedings before 
the National Labor Relations Board, where in his judgment our interests are 
affected and more particularly in case 71-0307, and we further authorize, in- 
struct, and direct Charles Ward Johnson to protect our rights and interests in 
our contract dated July 13, 1937, with the Reed & Prince Mfg. Company.” 

Of these 552 signatures Johnson testified that 528 had been signed prior to the 
hearing and 24 during the hearing. He further testified that of this number 417 
had called at his office and had either signed the authorization petition in his 
presence or had ratified their earlier signature. It was stipulated that all the 
signatures were genuine and that all the signers were employees of the re- 
spondent. The Trial Examiner granted a motion by Johnson to amend his 
original motion to intervene by dropping the names of certain employees and 
adding the names of others thereby enlarging the number of intervenors from 
528 to 547. 

The denial by the Trial Examiner of Johnson's original motion to intervene 
on behalf of 523 of the 528 was proper at the time it was made. After the intro- 


1 See National Labor Relations Board v. Remington Rand, Inc., 94 F. (2d) 862 (C. C. A. 
2d) certiorari denied, 304 U. S. 576. 

2 This contention is discussed below in Section 111 B. 

** See National Labor Relations Board v. Remington Rand, Inc., footnote 11, supra. 
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duction of evidence, of Johnson's authority to represent them in the proceeding, 
however, it should have been allowed as to all the employees named in the 
motion as amended, other than the five employees as to whom it had already been 
granted. We are of the opinion, however, that the rights of the 542 employees 
have not been prejudiced by the ruling of the Trial Examiner. The interests of 
all 547 employees were identical, so that in representing the 5 named inter- 
venors, Johnson protected the interests of such other employees as joined with 
the 5. No restriction on Johnson’s participation in the proceeding resulted from 
the partial denial of the motion to intervene. We hereby grant Johnson’s motion 
and consider him as having participated in the hearing on behalf of all 547 
intervenors. 

















B. The refusals to reinstate 


Following hearings before the Superior Court of Massachusetts on June 30 
and July 1, 1987, the Court on July 12 issued a preliminary injunction which 
prohibited all strike activity. including picketing. The injunction was based 
on the theory, hereafter discussed, that the strike was illegal in that one of 
the purposes of the strike was to obtain an arbitration provision. On July 14 
the respondent opened its plant and 249 employees returned to work. The Union, 
however, did not immediately call off the strike. On Thursday, July 15, shortly 
before noontime, a group of union members and sympathizers variously esti- 
mated at between 72 and 200 were picketing on Cambridge Street, which adjoins 
the respondent’s property but is about 209 feet from the plant. In this group 
were Roy Harold Stevens, Jr., Clifford A. Gallant, Michael C. Sullivan, and 
Mary P. Sullivan, who were members of the Union and had been working at 
the plant at the time of the strike on May 25. Mary Sullivan is the sister of 
Michael Sullivan. <All four had been active in the Union during the strike. 
During the course of the picketing on this day a number of persons, including 
some or all of the four named employees, yelled “scab” and “rat” at the em- 
ployees in the plant. Shortly after noon, police officers of the city of Worcester 
arrested the four named employees, together with three pickets not employed 
by the respondent, and charged them with disturbing the peace. The evidence 
shows that most, if not all the other pickets had shouted “seab” and rat” also. 
Later that afternoon the strike was called off and the members of the Union 
sought to return to work. All who applied were reinstated with the exception 
of the four employees who had been arrested. The respondent announced to 
them that they would not be reinstated until they had cleared themselves of the 
charges. Within a few days those four employees were tried in the local 
District Court. Clark, the respondent's attorney, appeared and prosecuted the 
cases. At the close of the evidence the judge placed their cases “on file,” which 
under Massachusetts practice means that the four defendants were neither ac- 
quitted nor convicted. Thereafter, the respondent continued to refuse to rein- 
state them, giving as the reason that they had not cleared their names of the 
charges. The three men subsequently reapplied for reinstatement and were re- 
fused; Mary Sullivan, having heard from her brother of the respondent's stand, 
did net reapply. It was admitted that she would have been refused reinstatement 
had she applied. 

At the hearing the respondent's president testified that the sole reason for 
not reimstating these four employees was their conduct in committing a breach 
of the peace and violating the injunction on July 15. That the violation of the 
injunction was not the true reason, however, is indicated by the respondent's 
professed willingness to reinstate these four if they were found not guilty of 
the breach of the peace. Also, the respondent took no disciplinary action against 
other of its employees who had violated the injunction against picketing to the 
respondent's knowledge. A moving-picture film of the picketing, which it intro- 
duced as an exhibit in this proceeding, was a means of identifying those em- 
ployees. In connection with the arrests, the respondent's manager of industrial 
relations, Irvine, was watching the picket line both before and after the arrests 
took place. We find that he knew the identity of at least some of the other 
employees who shouted “scab” and “rat.” No disciplinary measures of any 
kind were taken regarding these others. A further fact which discredits the 
respondent’s contention that its refusal to reinstate the four employees was 
motivated by their arrests was the rehiring of an employee, Gustav Gasturas, with 































“ Stevens and Gallant applied for reinstatement July 16, Michael Sullivan, July 15, and 
Mary Sullivan, July 17. 
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the others at the end of the strike, with the knowledge that he had been arrested 
and charged with an assault and battery, committed during the strike. At first 
it was contended that the reason for differentiating between him and the other 
four was that Gasturas’ offense had been committed 3 miles from the plant. 
The respondent’s president, however, testified that it would have made no differ- 
ence if the four had been arrested for activities out of sight and hearing of 
the plant, so long as they were trying to prevent the respondent’s employees 
from coming back to work. It is to be noted that during the noon hour on the 
day of the arrests, employees who had returned to work passed freely through 
the picket line. 

We feel that had the respondent really considered the breach of the peace 
and violation of the injunction so serious an offense as to merit, even for the 
purpose of setting an example, the harshest form of punishment within its power 
to give, it would have taken at least some minor form of discipline or given 
some indication of disapproval in these other similar situations, The fact that 
it did not leads us to the conclusion that it did not consider this type of offense 
very reprehensible and that it was not because of these violations that the four 
employees were refused reinstatement. For all the reasons stated above, we find 
that the respondent was unwilling that the strike, called and prosecuted in defi- 
ance of the respondent, should go entirely unpunished. The provisions of the 
Act forbade discrimination against the strikers as strikers. The arrests of these 
four furnished a pretext for the refusal to reinstate them. The desire of the 
respondent to have the four convicted, as evidenced by Clark’s prosecution of 
the charges, supports this view. We find that the respondent refused to reinstate 
those four employees because they participated in the strike. By such refusal 
the respondent discriminated against them in regard to hire and tenure of 
employment, thereby discouraging membership in the Union. 

The respondent, however, maintains that the strike itself was illegal, appar- 
ently arguing that therefore it was free to discriminate against employees for 
engaging in the strike. Two cases decided by the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts would indicate that in Massachusetts a strike is enjoinable where 
it has for one of its objects the obtaining of an arbitration agreement with the 
employer.” One of the objectives of the strike called by the Union was to obtain 
an arbitration provision in the grievance clause, and presumably the activities of 
the strikers must, therefore, be deemed tortious under the Massachusetts law. 
There is no question but that, except for the tortious nature of the strike, the 
refusals to reinstate were discriminatory under the Act, inasmuch as a strike 
to enforce demands is a legitimate union activity and cannot be made the basis 
for disciplinary action, We do not feel that the fact that by Massachusetts law 
a strike to enforce a demand for an arbitration clause is tortious should alter the 
situation in this respect. The situation is very different from that in the case 
of the National Labor Relations Board y. Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation * 
in which the Court held that an employer could properly discharge employees 
because they had seized and held the plant of the employer and had participated 
in violence and destruction of property. We do not think that the holding of the 
Supreme Court in that case was intended to apply to a situation such as this 
where the action of the strikers was peaceful and involved no violence. The 
strike in the present case was at most a civil tort from which the respondent had 
adequate protection in the Courts of Massachusetts. It cannot be said seriously 
that engaging in this strike was of sufficient gravity to reflect on the personal 
character of the four employees, certainly as far as their suitability for employ- 
ment was concerned. We therefore feel that tortious nature of the strike was 
not a legitimate ground for refusing to reinstate these four employees and that 
in refusing to reinstate them the respondent engaged in unfair labor practices 
within the meaning of Section 8 (3) of the Act. 


IV, THE EFFECT OF THE UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES UPON COMMERCE 


We find that the activities of the respondent set forth in Section 111 above, 
occurring in connection with the operations of the respondent described in 
Section 1 above, have a close, intimate, and substantial relation to trade, traffic, 
and commerce among the several States, and tend to lead and have led to labor 
disputes burdening and obstructing commerce and the free flow of commerce. 


% Falcon Engraving Company v. McNeil (1919), 235 Massachusetts, 269; Reynolds vy. 
Davis (1908), 192 Massachusetts 294. 
#59 Sup. Ct. 490. 
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Vv. THE REMEDY 


Having found that the respondent has engaged in certain unfair labor prac- 
tices, we will order it to cease and desist therefrom and to take certain affirm- 
ative action designated to effectuate the policies of the Act. 

We have found that on June 5, 1987, and thereafter the respondent has refused 
to bargain collectively with the Union. The respondent contends that the Union 
no longer represents a majority of its employees within the appropriate unit. 
We have found, however, that prior to the respondent’s unfair labor practices 
the Union had the membership of a large majority of such employees. If this 
membership waned at all, it was a result of these unfair labor practices. To 
permit the respondent to relieve itself by such methods of the obligation to bar- 
gain collectively would violate the purposes and policy of the Act.” We shall, 
therefore, in order to effectuate the policies of the Act, order the respondent, 
upon request, to bargain collectively with the Union. 

For reasons set forth above, we will order the respondent to notify each em- 
ployee personally in writing that the contract or contracts executed with its 
employees on July 18, 1937, and any other contracts made since then in derogation 
of the Union’s right of exclusive representation, are void and of no effect. 

We shall also order the respondent to offer reinstatement to Roy Harold 
Stevens, Jr.; Clifford A. Gallant; Michael C. Sullivan; and Mary P. Sullivan 
to their former or substantially equivalent positions, and shall order the respon- 
dent to make them whole for any loss of pay they have suffered by reason of the 
respondent’s discriminatory refusal to reinstate them, by payment to each of 
ae a sum equal to the amount which he normally would have earned as 

yages from the date he was refused reinstatement to the date of offer of 
relmmatenent, less his net earnings * during said period. 

We feel that in this case the usual remedy of reinstatement will best effectu- 
ate the policies of the Act, as in other cases where employees have been 
discriminated against. Neither the strike, the alleged breach of the peace, nor 
the violation of the injunction were of sufficient gravity to constitute a reason 
for not applying this remedy. As set forth above in Section 111B, we are of 
the opinion that the Fansteel decision is not applicable to the facts of this 
case and does not foreclose the remedy of reinstatement. 

Further, even assuming that the respondent's refusal to reinstate these em- 
ployees did not constitute an unfair labor practice, nevertheless we feel that, 
as a means of removing the consequences of the respondent's refusal to bargain 
with the Union and of its campaign of intimidation and coercion during the 
strike, it is necessary to order these four reinstated. Here the strike had been 
peacefully conducted by the Union for 6 weeks. The refusals to reinstate 
occurred at the end of the strike during the course of which the respondent had 
engaged in numerous unfair labor practices. By July 15 its campaign to break 
the strike was beginning to succeed. On that day these four were arrested 
for a minor offense in connection with the strike. They were prosecuted for 
these alleged offenses by the respondent but not found guilty. Despite this 


17In Matter of Inland Steel Company and Steel Workers Organizing Committee and 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America, Lodge Nos. 
64, 1010, 1101,9 N. L. R. B. No. 73, we said: 

“The necessary delays incident to the adjudication of a dispute have postponed the 
Board’s order until a time considerably subsequent to the original wrongful refusal to 
bargain. The refusal to bargain collectively disrupts the morale of the men, has a deterring 
effect upon the organizational activity of the Union and a discouraging influence on members 
already gained which tends to induce them to drop from the ranks. * * * If an order to 
bargain collectively cannot be deemed an appropriate remedy for the refusal to bargain col- 
lectively unless the [Union's] majority is kept intact until the Board can issue a decision, the 
plain policy and intent of the Act will be defeated. The respondent would be permitted 
further to evade the obligation of Sectton 8 (5) by profiting from the discouraging effects of 
its already accomplished violation of that very obligation. We cannot concede the validity 
of such a doctrine of futility, and we hold that to effectuate the policies of the Act, the 
respondent's refusal to bargain must be remedied by an order to bargain, based on the 
maiority obtaining on the date of refusal to bargain.” 

4 By “net earnings” is meant earnings less expenses, such as for transportation, room, 
and board, incurred by an employee in connection with obtaining work and working else- 
where than for the respondent, which would not have been incurred but for his unlawful 
discharge and the consequent necessity of seeking employment: elsewhere. See Matter of 
Crossett Lumber Company and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, Local No. 2590,5 N. L. R. B. No. 51. Monies received for 
work performed upon Federal, State, county, municipal, or other work-relief projects are 
not considered as earnings but, as provided below in the Order, shall be deducted from the 
sum due the employee, and the amount thereof shall be paid over to the appropriate fiscal 
agency of the Federal, State, county, municipal, or other government or governments 
which supplied the funds for said work-relief projects. 
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they were refused reinstatement. Under these circumstances the employees 
would naturally, although mistakenly, consider the fate of these four an 
example of what happens to an employee who engages in activities protected 
by the Act. Such an atmosphere constitutes an impediment to their freedom of 
self-organization into a union of their own choosing. Reinstatement of these 
four will remove this impediment, We will, therefore, for this additional 
reason, order the reinstatement of Roy Harold Stevens, Jr.; Clifford A. Gallant; 
Michael C. Sullivan; and Mary P. Sullivan. 

Upon the basis of the foregoing findings of fact, and upon the entire record 
in the case, the Board makes the following: 


CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


1. Steel Workers Organizing Committee and Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America, Local No. 1315, are labor 
organizations within the meaning of Section 2 (5) of the Act. 

2. By discriminating in regard to the hire and tenure of employment of 
Roy Harold Stevens, Jr.; Clifford A. Gallant, Michael C. Sullivan; and Mary 
P. Sullivan, thereby discouraging membership in Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee and Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of 
North America, Lodge No. 1315, the respondent has engaged in and is engaging 
in unfair labor practices within the meaning of Section 8 (3) of the Act. 

3. The production, maintenance, and shipping-room employees of the respond- 
ent, excluding supervisory and clerical employees, constitute a unit appropriate 
for the purpose of collective bargaining within the meaning of Section 9 (b) 
of the Act. . 

4. Steel Workers Organizing Committee is the exclusive representative of all 
the employees in such unit for the purpose of collectively bargaining within the 
meaning of Section 9 (a) of the Act. 

5. By refusing on June 5, 1937, and thereafter to bargain collectively with the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee as the exclusive representative of all its 
employees in such unit, the respondent has engaged in and is engaging in unfair 
labor practices within the meaning of Section 8 (5) of the Act. 

6. By interfering with, restraining, and coercing its employees in the exercise 
of the rights guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act, the respondent has engaged 
in unfair labor practices within the meaning of Section 8 (1) of the Act. 

7. The aforesaid unfair labor practices are unfair labor practices affecting 
commerce within the. meaning of Section 2 (6) and (7) of the Act. 


ORDER 


Upon the basis of the above findings of fact and conclusions of law and 
pursuant to Section 10 (c) of the National Labor Relations Act, the National 
Labor Relations Board hereby orders that the respondent, Reed & Prince 
Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, and its officers, agents, 
successors, and assigns shall: 

1. Cease and desist from— 

(a) Discouraging membership in Steel Workers Organizing Committee and 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North America, 
Local 1315, or in any other labor organization of its employees, by dis- 
criminating in regard to their hire or tenure of employment or any other 
term or condition of employment ; 

(b) In any manner giving effect to the contract or contracts executed 
between the respondent and its employees or some of them on July 13, 1937, 
and thereafter, hereinbefore described, or to any other contract or agree- 
ment concerning wages, hours, and working conditions which it may have 
entered into with its production, maintenance, and shipping-room employees 
rr any of them, excluding supervisory and clerical employees, or the repre- 
sentative of such employees other than Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
or Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North America, 
Local 1315, in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment; 

(c) Refusing to bargain collectively with Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee as the exclusive representatives of its production, maintenance, and 
shipping-room employees, exclusive of supervisory and clerical employees; 
and 

(d) In any other manner interfering with, restraining, or coercing its 
employees in the exercise of their rights to self-organization, to form, join, 
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or assist in labor organizations, to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection, as guaran- 
teed in Section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act. 
. Take the following affirmative action which the Board finds will effectuate 
policies of the Act: 

(a) Upon request bargain collectively with Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee as the exclusive representative of its production, maintenance, 
and shipping-room employees, exclusive of supervisory and clerical em- 
ployees ; 

(b) Offer to Roy Harold Stevens, Jr., Clifford A. Gallant, Michael C. 
Sullivan, and Mary P. Sullivan immediate and full reinstatement to their 
former or substantially equivalent positions, without prejudice to their 
seniority and other rights and privileges ; 

(c) Make whole Roy Harold Stevens, Jr.; Clifford A. Gallant; Michael C. 
Sullivan; and Mary P. Sullivan for any loss of pay they may have suffered 
by reason of the respondent’s refusal to reinstate them, by payment to each 
of them of a sum of money equal to that which he would normally have 
earned as wages from the date of the respondent’s refusal to reinstate him 
to the date of such offer of reinstatement, less his net earnings during said 
period, deducting, however, from the amount otherwise due each of the:said 
employees money received by him during said period for work performed on 
any Federal, State, county, municipal, or work-relief projects, and pay over 
the amount so deducted to the fiscal agency of the Federal, State, county, 
municipal, or other government or governments which supplied the funds for 
said work-relief projects ; 

(d) Personally inform in writing each of its employees who has entered 
into one or more of the contracts described in paragraph 1 (b) of this Order 
that such contracts were entered into pursuant to unfair labor practices 
within the meaning of the National Labor Relations Act, that such contract 
are null and void, and that such contract will therefore be discontinued as a 
term or condition of employment and will in no manner be enforced ; 

(e) Immediately post notices in conspicuous places throughout its plant, 
and maintain such notices for a period of sixty (60) consecutive days, stating 
that the respondent will cease and desist in the manner set forth in 1 (a), 
(b), (ec), and (d), and that it will take the affirmative action set forth in 
2 (a), (b), and (c) of this Order; and 

(f) Notify the Regional Director for the First Region in writing within 
ten (10) days from the date of this Order what steps the respondent has 
taken to comply herewith. 

nd And it is further ordered that the complaint be, and it hereby is, dismissed 
nal insofar as it alleges that the respondent has engaged in unfair labor practices 
nce within the meaning of Section 8 (2) of the Act. 

its, Signed at Washington, D. C., this 15th day of May 1939. 


J. WARREN MADDEN, 
Chairman, 
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The respondent, Reed & Prince Manufacturing Company, is a corporation 
located in the City of Worcester in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which 
is engaged in the manufacture, sale, and distribution of nuts, bolts, and screws. 
In its answer the respondent admitted that it was engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The respondent employs approximately 782 production and maintenance 
employees. There can be no question but that the respondent is subject to 
the National Labor Relations Act, 29 U.S.C. A. 151 et seq. N. DL. R. B. v. Bradford 
Dyeing Association, 1940, 310 U. 8S. 318, 60S. Ct. 918, 84 L. Ed. 1226; N. L. R. B. v. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 1937, 301 U S. 1, 57 S. Ct. 615, 81 L. Ed. 893, 108 
A. L. R. 1352; NV. L. R. B. v. Somerset Shoe Co., 1 Cir., 1940, 111 F. 2d 681. 

In November 1937, the Steel Workers Organizing Committee of the CIO, herein- 
after called the Union, filed a charge and an amended charge with the National 
labor Relations Board alleging that the respondent had been guilty of various 
unfair labor practices including the refusal to bargain collectively with the 
Union as the [878] authorized representative of a majority of the production 
and maintenance employees, had interfered with and discouraged membership 
in the Union and had discriminated against four employees by refusing to re- 
instate them because of union activities. The Board issued its complaint and 
notice of hearing, and the respondant filed an answer admitting that it was 
engaged in interstate commerce but denying the unfair labor practices alleged. 
A hearing was held at Worcester, Massachusetts, beginning in December 1937, 
before a trial examiner. 

At the close of the hearing the trial examiner filed an intermediate report in 
which he found that the respondent had violated Section 8 (1), (8), and (5) of 
the National Labor Relations Act, and recommended entry of an order to remedy 
these violations. Exceptions were filed to the report and an oral argument held 
upon it before the Board. On May 15, 1939, the Board issued its decision and 
order upholding the trial examiner except in the matter of his refusal to allow 
Mr. Johnson to intervene on behalf of the 547 employees who had signed indi- 
vidual contracts with the respondent. The Trial Examiner had allowed the 
intervention on behalf of five employees. As the interests of these five were 
identical with those of the remaining employees, their rights were fully repre- 
sented by Mr. Johnson, and the error of the examiner could in no wise be con- 
sidered sufficient to refuse to enforce the order of the Board if otherwise justified. 

The testimony before the trial examiner was voluminous, but there was little 
dispute except as to the inferences and conclusions that could be drawn there- 
from. The respondent admitted that the Union was a labor organization within 
the meaning of Section 2 (5) of the Act, 29 U. S. C. A. 152 (5), and that the 
production, maintenance and shipping room employees, excluding the super- 
visory and clerical employees, constituted an appropriate unit for the purposes 
of collective bargaining within the meaning of Section 9 (b) of the Act, 29 
U.S. C. A. 159 (b). The Board made findings in accordance therewith, and on 
the basis of all the testimony concluded that the Union was the exclusive repre- 
sentative of all the employees within the Unit for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining within Section 9 (a). The Board found that by refusing on June 5, 
1937, and thereafter, to bargain with the Union, the respondent had engaged 
in unfair labor practices within the meaning of Section 8 (5). The Board further 
found that the respondent had engaged in unfair labor practices by interfering 
with, restraining and coercing its employees in the exercise of rights guaran- 
teed to them in Section 7, 29 U. S. C. A. 157, and thus had violated Section 8 (1) 
of the Act. The Board also found that by its discharge and refusal to reinstate 
Roy Stevens, Jr., Clifford Gallant, Michael Sullivan, and Mary Sullivan, follow- 
ing the strike, the respondent discriminated in regard to the hire and tenure of 
employment of these employees and thus violated Section 8 (3) of the Act. 

The Board, therefore, ordered the respondent to cease and desist from its 
unfair labor practices to bargain collectively with the Union and to notify each 
employee that the individual contracts entered into as a result of its unfair labor 
practices were void and of no effect, and to offer reinstatement to the four em- 
ployees mentioned above. The Order of the Board is reproduced in the footnote.’ 
It is this Order [S879] which the Board seeks to have enforced. 

It is now well settled that if the Board’s findings of fact are supported by sub- 
stantial evidence they are binding upon this court. Section 10 (e) National Labor 
Relations Act; N. L. R. B. v. Link-Belt Co., 61 S. Ct. 358, 85 L. Ed. 368, decided 
January 6, 1941; NV. L. R. B. v. Waterman 8. 8. Co., 1940, 309 U. S. C. 206, 60 S. Ct. 


1 Footnotes have been omitted. 
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493, 84 L. Ed. 704; Consolidated Edison Co. v. N. L. L. R. B., 1988, 305 U. S. 
197, 229, 59 S. Ct. 206, 83 L. Ed. 126. In examining the record we must consider 
the evidence and all inferences arising therefrom most favorably to the Board. 
Opposing evidence may not be considered if it conflicts with other evidence and 
fair inferences. This court. may not pass on the credibility of witnesses nor [S80] 
the weight or sufficiency of the testimony. NW. L. R. B. v. Waterman 8. 8S. Co., 
supra, 309 U. S. at page 226, 60 S. Ct. at page 508, 84 L. Ed. 704; N. L. R. B. v. 
Eikland Leather Co., 3 Cir., 1940, 114 F. 2d 221, certiorari denied, November 18, 
1940, 61 S. Ct. 170, 85 L. Ed. 457; cf. Texas & N. O. Ry. v. Railway Clerks, 1930, 
281 U. 8, 548, 558-560, 50 S. Ct. 427, 74 L. Ed. 1034. Considering the evidence in 
this light, we believe that it supports the facts found by the Board. 


THE REFUSAL TO BARGAIN 


Before 1937 no labor organization had been active at the respondent’s plant, 
but in the middle of February 1937, the Union commenced a membership drive 
among the respondent’s employees. There was evidence that between the open- 
ing by the Union of its membership drive and the beginning of negotiations with 
the respondent on March 19, 1937, 712 out of 782 eligible employees in the desig- 
nated unit had signed cards designating the Union as their representative. 
Later other employees joined. The respondent checked the signatures and agreed 
that all but sixteen were genuine. Thus there can be no doubt of the correct- 
ness of the Board's finding that on and after March 19, 1937, the Union was 
the designated representative of a majority of the employees in the unit. 
N. LL, R. B. vy. Bradford Dyeing Ass’n., supra, 310 U. S. at page 339, 340, 60 S. Ct. 
at page 929, 84 L. Ed. 1226. 

The respondent does not dispute this finding as of March 19, but insists that 
the Union later lost its majority when many of its members repudiated it and 
signed individual contracts with the respondent. The only evidence to show the 
repudiation of the Union subsequent to March 19 was the signatures on the 
“back-to-work”’ petitions, with which we will deal later. If, as the Board found, 
these contracts were the result of unfair labor practices on the part of the re- 
spondent, they are invalid and cannot destroy the authority of the Union as the 
representative of the majority of the employees. N. L. R. B. v. Bradford Dye- 
ing Ass’n., supra; National Licorice Co. v. N. L. R. B., 1940, 309 U. S. 350, 60 S. 
Ct. 569, 84 L. Ed. 799.. See International Association of Machinists v. N. L. R. B., 
311 U. S. 72, 61 S. Ct. 83, 85 L. Ed. 50, decided November 12, 1940. 

We will subsequently consider whether the defection of a majority of the em- 
ployees from the Union was the result of such unfair labor practices, but no 
such contrary majority was claimed until July 12 at the earliest according to 
the uncontradicted testimony. All but the last of the incidents upon which the 
Board predicates its finding that the respondent refused to bargain collectively 
with the Union took place prior to this date and thus during the period when it 
is undisputed that the Union was the exclusive representative of the employees. 
If the evidence supports a finding of a refusal to bargain with the Union, it is 
clearly a refusal to bargain with the representatives of the employees within 
Section 8 (5) of the Act. 

In the middle of March the Union requested a conference with the respondent 
to discuss a collective bargaining agreement. The respondent granted the re- 
quest, and the negotiations resulted in the signing of a preliminary agreement 
on March 19, which recognized the Union as the collective bargaining agency 
for such of the respondent’s employees as were. members of the Union. The 
agreement provided for a 1244 percent wage increase, a 40-hour workweek from 
Monday to Friday, and an eight-hour day. It also provided for further confer- 
ences not later than April 2, to negotiate a final written agreement on work- 
ing conditions, wage rates, hours, and the method for the adjudication of dis- 
putes arising under the contract. Later meetings were held on April 2, 28, May 
7, 10, 11, and 19, and a draft of a final contract submitted by the Union was 
taken as the basis of discussion. 

The Board found that until April 28 very cordial relations had existed between 
the two parties but that on and following that date the respondent showed great 
hostility to the Union and a tendency to delay and hinder any negotiations by 
long discussion over trivial and sometimes previously agreed upon details. The 
respondent admitted a change of attitude but claimed it was due to the conduct 
of the Union organizer, Mr. Walsh, in ordering certain employees to change their 
hours of employment, to the authorization by the employees of a strike in the 
event that the negotiations failed to reach a successful conclusion, and to lack 
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of confidence in the [881] CIO generated by events of that hectic period. The 
Board, however, found that the change in attitude was partly related to the 
appearance of two new characters upon the scene. The lawyer who had con- 
ducted the negotiations on behalf of the respondent was replaced by his partner, 
Mr. Jay Clark, Jr. The latter thereafter conducted the negotiations with the 
respondent. On his suggestion the respondent hired Mr. Charles F. Gallagher, 
who described himself as “Labor Counsel to Industry.” There was evidence to 
show that thereafter Mr. Gallagher, working behind the scenes, conceived the 
strategy of the respondent in its relations with the Union. The Board quoted 
as significant the following extract from an article written by Mr. Gallagher in 
a trade magazine: “A labor crisis today demands new methods for quickly and 
skillfully organizing public opinion—methods which capital until recently has 
been too proud or too indifferent to accept. Force and bloodshed are entirely un- 
necessary; also the thickheaded guards, the provocative private detectives and 
questionable characters of all types, who practice the so-called ‘Art of Strike 
Breaking.’ Instead of these strong-armed men, a scientific staff swings into 
action to present the facts, to organize public opinion, to defend business against 
the attacks of labor racketeers. Spot news men, reporters, wire men, statistical 
men land at the strike headquarters. Government, Federal, State and Local 
laws and labor requirements are at their finger tips, or at the end of a telephone. 
Every conference is planned; the military strategy of warring armies is no more 
earefully prepared than that of a big industrial dispute. Full cooperation is 
given the national and local press. No favors are asked. What is wanted by 
the newspapers is news and the truth. They get it. The strategy of the oppo- 
nent is carefully watched, checked, and in many cases prediagnosed. Weak 
points are attacked; strong points call for a strong defense or counteroffense.” 

It was for the Board to say whether a strategy so conceived was indicative 
of a willingness on the employer’s part to negotiate in good faith with the 
chosen representative of his employees in a genuine effort to resolve differences 
and arrive at a collective agreement. 

In spite of evidence showing a distinctly uncooperative and obstructionist 
attitude on the part of the respondent beginning with the conference of April 
28 and continuing through the last conference of May 19, the Board did not find 
a refusal to bargain on the part of the respondent prior to June 5. By May 19, 
a tentative agreement had been reached between the Union and the respondent 
on matters of wages and heurs and some minor details. There was as yet no 
agreement on what the Union considered to be vital parts of the preposed con- 
tract, i. e., the seniority and grievance clauses. The Union proposed that alien 
union members should have equal standing with citizens in determining pref- 
erence for employment during lay-offs while the respondent insisted that citizen- 
ship should be a factor which it might consider. The Union also proposed the 
arbitration of any disputes by an impartial umpire to be selected by mutual 
agreement, if direct negotiations failed. The respondent claimed that settle- 
ment of grievances should be left entirely to the management and that arbitra- 
tion would illegally deprive the courts and the Labor Board of their jurisdiction 
and deny the respondent its constitutional rights. Other proposals upon which 
no agreement had been reached related to holidays, access to the plant for a 
union delegate, adjustment of inequalities in pay rates and minimum production 
standards. The stenographic report of the May 19 conference shows great an- 
tagonism and unwillingnes to compromise on any point on the part of the 
respondent, but there was no indication that a complete impasse had been 
reached. In fact, arrangements were made to continue the negotiations. 

The Union showed some disposition to yield on various disputed sections of 
the contract. There is evidence to show that it considered the arbitration 
clause to be the most important section in its contract, and it had been frequently 
accepted by other companies similar to the respondent. Though the respondent 
claims that the Union would not retreat on any of the disputed items, and was 
as recalcitrant as itself, both as to the arbitration clause and the citizenship 
factor, there was evidence to show that the Union was anxious to be concilia- 
tory and several times offered to make concessions on both clauses. 

At the close of the May 19 conference, the Union requested a redraft of 
the contract as so far negotiated. Mr. Clark said it could be sent to the Union 
“by Wednesday sure. Maybe Tuesday.” The Union [882] wanted it Saturday, 
but Mr. Clark refused to promise it because of week-end plans. The draft had 
not arrived on Tuesday morning, May 25, and the Union called a strike in pur- 
suance of a previous authorization in the event negotiations proved unsatis- 
factory. The Union considered that the respondent was deliberately delaying 
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negotiations. Later in the day an incomplete draft of a contract was received 
from Mr. Clark. It contained the items agreed upon plus proposals of the 
respondent to which the Union had not agreed. The letter accompanying the 
draft insisted that it had been typed purely out of courtesy and was not to be 
considered as the submission of a contract by the respondent. The letter 
further requested the Union to state its reason why it desired to give equal 
treatment to aliens. The respondent claimed to feel very strongly on this 
point, though its own personnel manager testified that it had always been a 
minor consideration with the company. 

Thus matters stood on the day of the strike. At this time it is necessary 
to examine the legal position of the parties in order to understand the contin- 
uing obligations of the respondent toward the Union. The employees ceased 
work as a consequence of and in connection with a current labor dispute as de- 
fined in Section 2 (9) of the Act, and thus remained employees within the mean- 
ing of Section 2 (3). Since the striking employees retained their status and 
since the Union continued to represent the majority of the employees, the re- 
spondent remained legally obligated to continue to bargain with the Union 
(N. L. R. B.v. Mackay Radio & Telcgraph Co., 1398, 304, U. S. 333, 344, 58 S. Ct. 
904, 82 L. Ed. 1881; NV. L. R. B. v. Somerset Shoe Co., supra, 111 F. 2d at pp. 681, 
688). It is not necessary for the strike to be caused by an unfair labor practice. 
The Act expressly leaves the right to strike unaffected, and any remedies the 
employees had were not destroyed by remaining on strike. If after May 25 the 
respondent refused to bargain with the Union, it violated Section 8 (5) of the 
Act, and is subject to such orders of the Board as will effectuate the policy of 
the Act (Black Diamond S. 8. Corp. v. N. L. R. B., 2 Cir... 1938, 94 F. 2d 875, 
certiorari denied, 1938, 304 U. S. 579, 58 Ct. 1044, 82 L. Ed. 1542). 

Although the Union had called a strike on May 25, it did not thereafter 
abandon its efforts to arrive at a satisfactory contract with the respondent. 
The purpose of the strike was an attempt to force the respondent to come to 
an agreement with the Union and was thought necessary because of the re- 
luctance of the respondent seriously to discuss or attempt to negotiate on any 
of the disputed questions. There was evidence to show that up to the time 
of the strike the respondent, though agreeing with the Union on some matters, 
showed no disposition to consider the seriously disputed items from any other 
point of view than requiring a complete surrender on the part of the Union to 
the proposals of the respondent. However, after the calling of the strike, the 
Union made three separate and distinct efforts to reopen negotiations with the 
respondent and to try to reach a negotiated agreement with it. 

On June 5, 1987, Mr. Bernard, a conciliator of the United States Department 
of Labor, conferred jointly with the Union and the respondent. Mr. Bernard 
suggested that an agreement could probably be reached if the respondent would 
accept the proposal for arbitration. There was evidence to show that the 
Union at this time was willing to recede from its [883] demands for a walking 
delegate who would have access to the plant, and also for the withdrawal of 
citizenship from the seniority clause. Furthermore, the proposed grievance 
clause made specific provision for the jurisdiction of the Labor Board. The 
respondent flatly refused to sign any contract other than one proposed by it 
on June 3, which contained proposals known to be highly objectionable to 
the Union. In addition, it contained a clause providing that “during the con- 
tinuance of this agreement, or any extension thereof, or at any time in the 
future, the employees and the Union agree that they will not request or demand 
either a closed shop agreement or the check-off system so-called.” Such a 
provision would have tied the hands of the Union for all time to come and 
thus would have impaired its efficacy as a collective bargaining agency; the 
clause would have been illegal as against the public policy expressed in the 
Act, in that it forestalled future collective bargaining upon matters which were 
“frequent subjects of negotiation between employers and employees” (National 
Licorice Co. v. N. L. R. B., supra (309 U. S. 350, 60 S. Ct. 575, 84 L. Ed. 799). 
insistence by the respondent upon such an impossible provision warranted the 
Board in inferring that at this point and thereafter the respondent was not 
actuated by any genuine desire to explore the possibilities of reaching an accord 
with the representative of its employees, but upon the contrary was contriving 
to bring about a final breakdown of collective bargaining negotiations under 
circumstances in which respondent might plausibly “place the odium of rup- 
ture” upon the Union. WN. L. R. B. v. Remington Rand, Inc. (2 Cir., 1988, 94 
F. 2d 862, 872, certiorari denied, 1938, 304 U. 8. 576, 58 St. Ct. 1046, 82 L. Bad. 
1540; cf. VN. L. R. B. v. Erpress Publishing Co., 5 Cir., 1940, 111 F. 2d 588, decree 
modified, 61 S. Ct. 693, 85 L. Ed. 930, decided March 3, 1941). 
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The refusal of the respondent to negotiate further on the terms of a contract 
broke up the conference, and Mr. Bernard issued a statement to the press attrib- 
uting the failure of negotiations to the respondent, and asserting that the pro- 
posed company contract would leave no legal redress for any employee seeking 
an adjustment of a grievance because the courts of Massachusetts would have 
no jurisdiction in labor matters except in the case of the discharge of an employee 
for union activities. The Board found that the statement of law was not com- 
pletely accurate though it found that the courts would have no jurisdiction over 
normal employee grievances, as the subject matter is usually within the discretion 
of the employer. The respondent took advantage of this statement to demand the 
recall of Mr. Bernard in an abusive telegram to the Secretary of Labor, which 
was released to the press by the respondent. It describes him as having issued 
“unwarranted, biased, untrue and false statements’ and intimated that he and 
the government wer? allowing themselves to be made a part of a scheme to defraud 
its employees. Mr. Bernard thereafter withdrew from the negotiations. 

On June 9, the Union again atempted to negotiate a settlement. On that date 
Mr. Golden, the Regional Director of the Union, wrote to Mr. Reed, the respond- 
ent’s president, asking a private conference between the two of them to try to 
obtain “an honorable and mutually satisfactory basis of the present controversy.” 
The letter was extremely conciliatory and made no demands of any kind. 
Though the letter was marked “personal and confidential’ copies of it were 
distributed by the respondent to all its employees as well as Mr. Reed’s answer 
thereto. This answer summarily rejected the request for negotiation and was 
couched in most insulting terms. It accused the Union of attempting to force 
the respondent to sign an illegal contract, of having ulterior motives, and of de- 
siring to “sell our employees down the river.” The letter also stated that the 
only possible way to settle the strike was to accept the company contract of June 
3, which the officers had already signed. 

[884] The Union then attempted to negotiate with the respondent through the 
Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, and on June 28, the 
representatives of the Union and the respondent met with the Board. The 
Union offered to leave the entire contract or any part of it to be drawn up 
by the Board and agreed to sign any such contract. Mr. Walsh also stated that 
the Union would be willing to accept arbitrators agreed upon by the company 
and the Union or persons designated by the Mayor of Worcester, a committee of 
college presidents or various judges of the Massachusetts courts. The State 
Board informed the parties that arbitration clauses had been found extremely 
useful and customary in collective contracts. The respondent, however, flatly 
rejected any sort of arbitration provision and informed the Board that it was 
quite capable of writing its own contracts. At the conclusion of the meeting 
the Union's attorney proposed further negotiations, and Mr. Clark refused as he 
desired to await the outcome of the equity suit which he had instituted in the 
state court in order to enjoin the strike. 

About July 15, the Mayor of Worcester at the request of the Union, tried 
to induce the respondent to negotiate. This suggestion was also rejected on 
the ground that at that time a majority of the employees had returned to 
work under individual employment contracts with the respondent and had re- 
pudiated the Union. 

It is partly upon the evidence of these four attempts to secure further 
negotiations that the Board found that the respondent was guilty of a refusal 
to bargain collectively with the Union. The Board found further evidence of a 
refusal to bargain in good faith in that all during this time, while the Union was 
attempting to reopen negotiations, the respondent, under the guidance 
of Mr. Gallagher, was engaged in a deliberate effort to undermine the Union 
and influence the employees to abandon it and bow to the respondent’s will. This 
was attempted through various subtle manoeuvres, open propaganda, and in- 
ferential interference and coercion. 

( As has heen stated on June 3 the respondent executed and submitted to the 
Union an obviously unacceptable and partially illegal proposed contract. This 
was accompanied by an inflammatory letter which was distributed to the em- 
ployees and was obviously designed for their consumption. From then on its 
efforts were bent to influencing its employees to force the Union to accept that 
contract and no other. 

The respondent also launched a blatant campaign of abuse against the Union 
and its leaders, coupled with Suggestions to its employees as to the proper course 
for them to follow. This was done through the medium of mimeographed ar- 
ticles, bulletins, cartoons, reprints of correspondence, and copies of a radio 
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address given by the respondent's president. All of these were published and 
distributed to the employees. The campaign was aimed primarily at discrediting 
the Union in the eyes of its members, which was done by outright abuse and 
name-calling, by describing the Union as “alien and un-American,” and by in- 
sisting that it was interested only in the money which it would be able to take 
from the workers in union dues and assessments, Throughout all the publications 
ran more or less openly the theme that the only way for the employees to get back 
to work was to force the Union to accept the company contract. The threat was 
only thinly veiled that the acceptance of that contract was a sine qua non of re- 
employment. The respondent also reiterated the charge that the Union was not 
following the wishes of a majority of its members but was seeking to advance its 
own interest at their expense. While denying any intention to interfere, the re- 
spondent suggested ways for the employees to force the Union to accept the re- 
spondent’s terms and solicited letters from the employees regarding the strike. 

The Board found that this entire campaign was not merely the expression of 
the respondent’s opinions for the purpose of defending its good name, as claimed 
by [885] the respondent, but was a deliberate attempt to break the Union and to 
interfere with and coerce its employees in their right of self-organization in 
order to relieve the respondent from the necessity of further bargaining. (See 
N.L. R. B.v. Remington Rand, Inc., supra, 94 F. 2d at page 870.) 

The respondent, following the beginning of the strike, was legally bound to 
confer and negotiate sincerely with the representatives of its employees. It was 
required to do so with an open mind and a sincere desire to reach an agreement 
in a spirit of amity and cooperation. The cases setting forth this obligation are 
many, and it is well settled that w more formal pretense at collective bargaining 
with a completely closed mind and without this spirit of cooperation and good 
faith is not a fulfillment of this duty; e. g., Mf. H. Ritzwoller v. N. L. R. B. (7 Cir., 
1940, 114 F. 2d 482) ; N.L.R.B. v. Sommerset Shoe Co., supra; N.L.R.B. v. Express 
Publishing Co., supra; N. L. R. B. v. Whittier Mills Co. (5 Cir., 1940, 111 F. 2d 
474): N. L. R. B. v. Griswold Mfg. Co. (3 Cir., 1939, 106 F, 2d 713, 723); Globe 
Cotton Mills v. N. L. R. B. (5 Cir., 1939, 108 F. 2d 91). 

While it is true that the Act does not require the reaching of an agreement, 
N. L. R. B. vy. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., supra, 301 U. S. at page 45, 57 S. Ct. 
at page 628, 81 L. Ed. 898, 108 A. L. R. 1352, there was abundant evidence before 
the Board from which it could find that the respondent refused to bargain col- 
lectively with the representatives of its employees by specifically rejecting prot- 
fered opportunities for negotiation, by seeking to undercut the authority of 
the Union as representative of its employees and by going through the motions 
of bargaining with a complete absence of the good faith required by the statute. 
The respondent was properly held to have violated Section 8 (5) of the Act. 

The respondent claims that it was relieved of the obligation to bargain col- 
lectively with the Union because, it is asserted, the strike was unjustifiably 
called by the latter, while negotiations were progressing. Whether the change 
in temper and attitude manifested by the respondent constituted substantial 
provocation for the strike, we need not decide, for we do not believe that the 
justification or lack of justification for the strike is relevant, NV. L. KR. B. v. Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Corp., supra, 304 U. 8. at page 344, 58 S. Ct. at page 910, 82 
lL. Ed. 1381. The strike was in consequence of a current labor dispute and thus, 
as pointed out above, the strikers remained employees. The respondent is under 
an obligation to bargain with the representative of its employees. If the Union 
desires to bargain collectively notwithstanding previous delinquencies, the re- 
spondent may not refuse, V. L. R. B. v. Remington Rand, Inc., supra, 94 F. 2d at 
pages 872, 873. There was no reason to believe that the negotiations requested, 
if conducted in good faith, might not have led to a settlement, even though the 
prior negotiations had not been successful, Jeffrey-DeWitt Insulator Co. v. 
N.L. R. B., 4 Cir., 1937, 91 F. 2d 134, 139, 140. If in the presence of a strike an 
employer could avoid the obligation to bargain by declaring further efforts to 
be useless, the Act would largely fail of its purpose. 

It is further contended that the respondent was relieved from the statutory 
duty to bargain with the Union as representative of its employees because the 
strike was called by the Union was considered by state law to be for an illegal 
purpose. Ina suit brought by the respondent against the strikers the Superior 
Court, sitting at Worcester, on July 12, 1987, enjoined the further prosecution 
of the strike on the ground that its purpose was illegal in that it sought to 
force the employer to sign a contract “substituting compulsory arbitration for 
due process of law.” (It is not easy to understand the theory on which this 
conclusion was based; and the Massachusetts decisions cited in support of the 
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proposition seem to us distinguishable on their facts. Folsom Bngraving Co, v. 
MeNeil, 1920, 235 Mass. 269, 126 N. E. 479; Reynolds v. Davis, 1908, 198 Mass. 
294, 84 N. E. 457, 17 L. R. A., N. S. 162. However, in view of the decree of the 
Superior Court, we may, perhaps, for the purposes of this case, be required to 
assume the Massachusetts law to be as there indicated.) But assuming the 
strike to have been tortious by state common law, the strikers remained em- 
ployees of the respondent since the strike was a consequence of or in connection 
with a current labor dispute. See 2 (3), National Labor Relations Act, supra. 
The strike not having been provoked by [S86] any antecedent unfair labor prac- 
tice, the employer could have proceeded to fill the places of the strikers with 
other men. N.L. R. B. vy. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co,, supra. The respondent 
did not do this, however, but continued to treat the strikers as its employees and 
exerted itself to stampede the employees back to work. See Stewart Die Casting 
Corp. v. N. L. R. B., 7 Cir., 1940, 114 F. 2d 849, 855, 856, certiorari denied January 
13, 1941, 61 S. Ct. 449, 85 L. Ed. 1119. In these circumstances we find nothing 
in the Act which relieves the employer from the obligation to bargain collectively 
with its employees through their chosen representatives. 

An additional argument by the respondent is that because the Union at the 
outset insisted on bargaining fer its own members only and not for all the 
employees, the respondent was relieved of the obligation of bargaining with 
the Union. ‘ 

it is true that where a Union or other bargaining agent has been selected 
by a majority of the employees in an appropriate unit, the employer’s statutory 
duty is to bargain with the chosen union as the exclusive representative of all the 
employees in the unit (Secs. 8 (5), 9 (a), National Labor Relations Act, supra). 
The employer would be in violation of Section 8 (5) if he insisted on recognizing 
the Union only as representing its members and bargaining on that basis. 
National Licorice Co. v. N. L. R. B., supra, 309 U. 8. at page 358, 60 S. Ct. at page 
574, 84 L. Ed. 799; Bethlehem Shipbuiiding Co. v. N. L. R. B., 1 Cir., 1940, 
114 F. 2a 930. So if the Union declines to accept its responsibility as exclusive 
representative of all the employees in the unit, and insists on bargaining only 
for its own members, the employer would commit no violation of the Act in refus- 
ing to bargain on that basis. 

In the case at bar the Union on April 20, 1937, submitted to the respondent 
as a basis of discussion a draft contract in which the Union described itself 
as acting on behalf of its members only. The respondent at one of the early 
conferences objected on this score, and after some discussion of the point an 
understanding was reached that the Union would be designated in the contract as 
representing its own employees but that the respondent would give notice that 
the provisions of any contract signed with the Union would be extended to all 
the employees in the unit whether they were Union members or not. Thereafter 
the negotiations proceeded with this understanding, which meant that the Union 
in effect was bargaining for all the employees in the unit. When Mr. Golden, 
as regional director of the Union, wrote to the respondent on June 9 asking for 
a bargaining conference, he expressed “the hope that a way may be found to effect 
an honorable settlement of the controversy between our organization repre- 
senting your employees and your company’. In rejecting this profer the re- 
spondent did not take the ground that the Union was not bargaining on behalf 
of the proper unit. Under the circumstances the Board correctly held that 
there was no merit in this technical point raised by the respondent as an after- 
thought to excuse its refusal to bargain with the representatives of its employees. 

Accordingly, paragraphs 1 (c) and 2 (a) of the Board’s Order will be enforced. 


THE NULLIFICATION OF THE CONTRACTS WITH THE RESPONDENT 


The Board further found that the back-to-work movement and the subsequent 
contracts between the employees individually and the respondent were the results 
of the unfair labor practices of the respondent in interfering with its employees. 
Accordingly, in paragraphs 1 (b) and 2 (d) it ordered the respondent to cease 
giving effect to the contracts signed with the individual employees or the so-called 
collective agreement executed by attaching to the company contract the em- 
ployees’ signatures on the back-to-work petitions, and ordered the posting of 
notices to the effect that these contracts were null and void. We believe these 
portions of the order to be proper. 

After the strike was called, the refusal of the respondent to bargain with the 
Union as required by law was coupled with an effort to discredit the authority 
of the Union as representative of the employees and to force the employees to 
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repudiate the Union and make separate arrangements with the Company. Three 
weeks after the strike began the respondent’s unfair labor practices apparently 
began to bear fruit. On June 10, two employees, sought the aid of Mr. Johnson, 
an attorney, in getting them back to work. They said they believed a majority 
of the employees wished to sign the company contract. After unsuccessful 
attempts to gain the support of [S87] the Union by a vote to accept the respond- 
ent’s contract, a maneuver frequently suggested by the respondent, back-to-work 
petitions were circulated declaring a desire to return to work and authorizing 
the annexation of the signatures of the signers to the company contract. There 
was evidence that the acceptance of the company contract was considered a 
necessary condition of returning to work, and it was so suggested in the petition 
and the preceding literature. 

Mr. Clark having been informed of these negotiations, refused to deal with 
the employees until a majority had signed the petitions. By July 12, a majority 
had signed. Mr. Walsh rejected a final opportunity to sign the company contract 
on behalf of the Union, and the signatures were thereupon annexed to the 
contract. The plant reopened on July 14. Thereafter, 107 additional signatures 
were affixed, though the Board found that this was the result of a desire on the 
part of the signers not to have themselves set apart from the majority in the eyes 
of the respondent rather than a wish to accept the contract. 

The contract to which these signatures were attached was in no sense the 
product of collective bargaining. Neither had there been any negotiations be- 
tween the individuals and the company as to the terms of the contract. Further- 
more, this contract contained the offensive provision, already alluded to, requir- 
ing the employees to agree that neither individually nor as members of any 
Union would they at any time in the future request a closed shop agreement or 
the check-off. The making of such a stipulation, as a condition of employment, 
was itself an unfair labor practice in that it imposed a restraint upon the 
employees in the exercise of their right to bargain collectively in the future. 
While the back-to-work movement was not found to have been engineered by 
the respondent, there was ample evidence to support the finding that the accept- 
ance of the contract was brought about by the respondent’s interference with 
its employees and its reftsal to bargain with the Union. Under such circum- 
stances like contracts have been voided on the ground that an employer may 
not reap the fruits of his illegality by thus being allowed to eliminate a designated 
union as the bargaining agency of its employees, NV. L. R. B. v. Bradford Dyeing 
Ass'n, supra; National Licorice Co. v. N. L. R. B., supra; American Mfg. Co. 
v. N. L. R. B., 1940, 309 U. 8S. 629, 60 S. Ct. 612, 84 L. Ed. 988, affirming 2 Cir. 
1939, 106 F. 2d 61; N. L. R. B. v. Elkland Leather Co., supra; cf. Texas & N. O. 
Ry. v. Railway Clerks, supra. 

Paragraphs 1 (b) and 2 (d) of the Order will be enforced. Paragraph 2 (d), 
however, must be amended to read as follows: “Personally inform in writing 
each of its employees who has entered into one or more of the contracts described 
in paragraph 1 (b) of this Order, that such contracts were entered into in viola- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act, and that the respondent will no longer 
offer, solicit, enter into, continue, enforce or attempt to enforce such contracts 
with its employees; but this is without prejudice to the assertion by the employees 
of any legal rights they have acquired under such contracts.” National Licorice 
Co. v. N. L. R. B., supra, 309 U. S. at pages 366, 367, 60 S. Ct. at page 578, 84, 
L. Ed. 799. 

THE DISCRIMINATION IN REINSTATEMENT 


Next, the respondent contends that the finding of the Board that four employees 
were denied reinstatement because of their union activities was not supported 
by evidence. The respondent claims that it was justified in not reinstating the 
four employees and was not guilty of a violation of Section 8 (3 of the Act. It 
asserts for these reasons that the Board erred in ordering the reinstatement of 
the employees and the granting to them of back pay from the date of refusal to 
reinstate. It is our opinion that the Order of the Board in this regard should 
be enforced. 

On July 12, at the respondent's insistence, a preliminary injunction was issued 
by the Superior Court prohibiting all strike activity and picketing on the theory 
that the strike was illegal as an attempt to obtain an arbitration provision. 
After notifying its employees that they might return to work without discrim- 
ination, the respondent opened its plants on July 14, and 249 employees returned 
to work. The strike was not called off, however, and on July 15, a large group 
of Union members picketed about 200 feet from the respondent's plant, among 
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whom were the four employees here involved. Many persons, including these 
four employees, yelled “scab” and “rat” at the employees in the plant, and 
{888] shortly after noon some police officers arrested the four employees and 
charged them with a breach of the peace. The four employees were Roy Stev- 
ens, Clifford Gallant, Michael Sullivan, and Mary Sullivan. The first three were 
officers of the Union. Stevens was also a member of the bargaining committee 
which had met with the respondent. Mary Sullivan was a sister of Michael 
Sullivan. 

Later in the afternoon the strike was called off and the members of the Union 
sought to return to work. All of them were reinstated with the exception of the 
four mentioned above. The evidence showed that the respondent had knowledge 
that most if not all of those reinstated had violated the injunction and shouted 
opprobrious epithets also. These four employees were informed by the re- 
spondent that they vould not be reinstated until they had cleared themselves of 
the charges against them. 

At their trial for breach of the peace, Mr. Clark, the respondent's attorney, 
prosecuted them. At the close of the evidence the judge placed their cases on 
file, which according to the stipulation between the parties at the hearing before 
the trial examiner “means that there was no record in the case which could be 
used to impeach a witness and that at any time the complaint could be taken out 
of the file and the defendants found either guilty or not guilty.” ‘This stipulation 
was the basis for the finding of the Board that the four members were neither 
acquitted nor convicted. The respondent, however, refused to reinstate them on 
the ground that they had not cleared their names of the charges. The three 
men reapplied for reinstatement and were refused, but Mary Sullivan, knowing 
of the respondent’s position from her brother, Michael Sullivan, did not reapply. 
The respondent admitted that had she done so, she would have been refused. 

The respondent insists that its sole reason for refusing to reinstate these 
employees was their failure to clear themselves of the charges against them. 
We have already alluded to the fact that the respondent never purported to 
discharge the body of empleyees for engaging in the strike—a_ strike which 
may have been tortious under specia) doctrines of local law. When the strike 
Was over, and all the employees were taken back except these four, the refusal 
to let them resume their jobs was in substance a discharge at that time. ~The 
Board was warranted in finding that the respondent in thus discharging these 
employees was not motivated by a purpose of vindicating public justice on 
account of trivial breaches of the peace of which these four employees—as well 
as many others—may have been guilty, and in finding, rather, that the breaches 
of the peace served only as a pretext, and that the respondent visited the 
penalty of discharge upon outstanding Union leaders as part and parcel of a 
studied pelicy of breaking up the Union. Such action was a violation of Sec- 
tion 8 (3). See NLRB vy. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., supra, 304 U. S. at 
pages 346, 347, 58 S. Ct. at page 911, 82 L. Ed. 1381; NLRB v. Fansteel Corp., 
1939, 306 U. 8. 240, 59 S. Ct. 490, 83 L. Ed. 627, 123 A. L. R. 599, is not applicable 
to bar a Board order reinstating employees guilty of minor breaches of peace 
on the picket line; Republic Steel Corp v. NLRB, 3 Cir., 107 F. 2d 472, at page 
479, certiorari denied on this point, 1940, 309 U. S. 684, 60 S. Ct. 806, 84 L. Ed. 
1027: NLRB vy. Stackpole Carbon Co., 3 Cir., 1989, 105 F. 2d 167, 176: See 
VLRAB vy. Colten, 6 Cir., 1989, 105 F. 2d 179, 183. 

Paragraphs 1 (a) and 2 (b) and (c) of the Board's Order must be enforced 
with one modification. Pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court in Re- 
public Steel Corp. v. N. L. R. B. 1940, 311 U. S. 7, 61 8. Ct. 77, 85 L. Ed. 6, we 
will order stricken that portion of paragraph 2 (c) reading “deducting, however, 
from the amount otherwise due each of the said employees moneys received by 
him during said period for work performed on any Federal, State, county, mu- 
nicipal or work-relief projects and pay over the amount so deducted to the fiscal 
agency of the Federal, State, county, municipal or other government or gov- 
ernments which supplied the funds for said work-relief projects.” [899] In- 
terferences with the Employees’ Rights. 

As for the respondent’s campaign against the Union, the Board found that 
“by disseminating this antiunion propaganda the respondent has interfered 
with, restrained, and coerced its employees in the exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed them in Section 7 of the Act”. The respondent claims that this finding 
raises a constitutional issue of freedom of speech, citing NV. L. R. B. v. Ford Motor 
Co., 6 Cir., 1940, 114 F. 2d 905, certiorari denied, February 10, 1941, 61 8S. Ct. 
621, SD L. Ed. 1126; 54 Harv. L. Rev. 344. 
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As an abstract proposition it may be conceded that “The constitutional right 
of free speech * * * in regard to labor matters is just as clearly a right 
of employers as of employees.” Continental Bow Co. y. N. L. R. B., 5 Cir., 1940, 
1183 F. 2d 93, 97. This is especially true in a case like the present one, where 
there has been a hitch in collective bargaining negotiations and the Union has 
called a strike not provoked by an unfair labor practice. The employer in 
such a case must be privileged to publish to his employees and to the public at 
large, his version of the breakdown of negotiations and of the points at issue. 
And this privilege cannot be confined too narrowly by objective canons of reason- 
ableness of argument and temperateness of expression. Cantwell v. Connecticut, 
1940, 310 U. 8S. 296, 310, S. Ct. 900, 84 _L. Ed. 1218, 128 A. L. R, 1352. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court said in Milk Wagon Drivers Union v. 
Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc., 61 8S. Ct. 552, 55%, 85 L. Ed. 8386, decided February 
10, 1941: : 

“It must never be forgotten, however, that the Bill of Rights was the child of 
the Enlightenment. Back of the guarantee of free speech lay faith in the 
power of an appeal to reason by all the peaceful means for gaining access to the 
mind. It was in order to avert force and explosions due to restrictions upon 
rational modes of communication that the guarantee of free speech was given 
a generous scope. But utterance in a context of violence can lose its significance 
as an appeal to reason and become part of an instrument of force. Such utterance 
was not meant to be sheltered by the Constitution.” 

This was said in upholding a state court injunction forbidding picketing, 
including peaceful picketing, “the workingman’s means of communication.” 
Cf. Gompers v. Buck's Stove & Range Co., 1911,)221 U.S. 418, 31 8. Ct. 492, 55 L. Ed. 
797, 34 L. R. A., N. S., 874. The argument cain be turned against an employer 
in comparable circumstances. Antiunion propaganda addressed by an employer 
to his employees may be more than a mere expression of opinion, may ‘“‘lose its 
significance as an appeal to reason,” in a context of violence, intimidation, or 
coercion. At this point the employer’s constitutional right of free speech ends. 
System Federation No. 40 v. Virginian Ry., D. C. BE. D. Va., 1985 11 F. Supp. 621, 
624, 633, affirmed, 4 Cir., 1936, 84 F. 2d 641, 648, affirmed, 1987, 300 U. S. 515, 
57 S. Ct. 592, 81 L. Ed. 789; N. L. R. B..v. Elkland Leather Co., supra’ Virginia 
Ferry Corp. v. N. L. R. B., 4 Cir., 1939, 101 F. 2d 103. In Continental Box Co. 
v. NV. L. R. B., supra, 113 F. 2d at page 97, the court said: *‘The employer has the 
right to have and to express a preference for one union over another so long 
as that expression is the mere expression of opinion in the exercise of free speech 
and is not the use of economic power to coerce, compel, or buy the support of the 
employees for or against a particular labor organization.’ But the difficulty 
with the practical application of a formula of this sort is that “intimations 
of an employer's preference, though subtle, may be as potent as outright threats 
of discharge.” WN. DL. R. B. vy. Link-Belt Co., supra (61 S. Ct. 366, 85 L. Ed. 368). 
As the Supreme Court said in International Assn. of Machinists, ete., v. N. L. R. B., 
1940, 311 U. 8. 72, 78, 61 S. Ct. 83, 85 L. Ed. 50: “Known hostility to one union 
and clear discrimination against it may indeed make seemingly trivial intima- 
tions of preference for another union powerful assistance for it. Slight sugges- 
tions as to the employer's choice between unions may have telling effect among 
men who know the consequences of incurring that employer's strong displeasure.” 
The same thought was expressed by Judge Parker in Virginian Ry. v. System 
Federation No, 40, 4 Cir., 84 F. 2d 641, 643, where he said: “it must be remembered 
in this connection, however, that any sort of influence exerted by an employer 
upon an employee, dependent upon his employment for means of livelihood, 
may very easily become undue, in that it will coerce the employee’s will in 
favor of what the employer desires, against his bet[890]ter judgment as to what 
is really in the best interest of himself and his fellow employees.” 

The problem of striking a balance between the important conflicting in- 
terests involved is one of peculiar gravity and delicacy. For this reason, the 
approach of the courts toward a fair and workable solution must needs be 
cautious, and an opinion on the subject should not go beyond the exigencies 
of the particular case. In the present case we are not required to decide whether 
the company’s campaign of publicity and propaganda conducted a couple of 
weeks during the strike in 1937 constituted a separate and independent unfair 
labor practice. Without intimating any opinion as to the correctness of the 
decision in National Labor Relations Board y. Ford Motor Co., supra (114 F. 2d 
90D), it is to be noted that the Board’s order in that case specifically commanded 
the company to cease and desist from “interfering with, restraining, or coercing 
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its employees in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act 
by circulating, distributing or otherwise disseminating among its employees 
statements or propaganda which disparages or criticizes labor organizations or 
which advises its employees not to join such organizations.” This portion of 
the Board’s order, the court in the Ford case declined to enforce. In the 
ease at bar the Board did not specifically order the respondent to cease and 
desist from disseminating among its employees statements disparaging labor 
organizations or advising its employees not to join such organizations. The 
Board in its decision pointed out that the propaganda was directed to its em- 
ployees “in an effort to forestall bargaining with their duly designated repre- 
sentatives,” the propaganda was thus a phase of the refusal to bargain. But 
there is ample evidence to sustain the Board's finding of a violation of Section 8 
(5) without the necessity of our ruling that the propaganda, in and of itself, 
constituted an un.air labor practice. 

The order under review commands the employer in general terms, in para- 
graph 1 (d), to cease and desist from “in any other manner inerfering with, re- 
straining or coercing its employees in the exercise of their rights to self-organi- 
zation, to form, join or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing or to engage in concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection, as guar- 
anteed in Section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act.” This general provi- 
sion has been ineluded in all Labor Board orders where the employer has been 
found guilty of any of the unfair labor prictices described in Section 8 of the 
Act. N. L. R. B. v. Jones & Lauglin Steel Co., supra; Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. v. N. L. R. B., supra; N. L. R. B. v. Highiand Park Mfg. Co., 4 Cir., 1940, 
110 F. 2d 632, 639 Republic Steel Corp. v. N. L. R. B., 3 Cir., 1989, 107 F. 2d 472; 
N. L. R. B. v. National Motor Bearing Co., 9 Cir., 1939, 105 F. 24 652, 660, 661. 
The Board's justification for the general cease and desist order has been that 
the unfair labor practices described in subsections (2), (3), (4) and (5) of 
Section 8 are species of the generic unfair labor practice defined in Section 8 
(1). Art Metals Construction Co. v. N. L. R. B., 2 Cir., 1940, 110 F. 24 148, 150. 

But in NV. L. R. B. v. Bepress Publishing Co., March 3, 1941, 61 S. Ct. 693, 697, 
85 L. Ed. 930, the Supreme Court for the first time had oceasion to criticize the 
breadth of a Board order directing the employer to cease and desist from “in 
any manner interfering with, restraining or coercing its employees in the exer- 
cise of their rights” as guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act. That was a case 
where the only specific unfair labor practice found by the Board was a refusal 
to bargain in violation of Section 8 (5), which, as the court recognized, was also 
a technical violation of Section 8 (1). Mr. Justice Stone pointed out that the 
breadth of the order, like the injunction of a court, “must depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case, the purpose being to prevent violations, the threat of 
which in the future is indicated because of their similarity or relation to those 
unlawful acts which the Board has found to have been committed by the em- 
ployer in the past.” It was recognized that in several cases, arising both under 
the National Labor Relations Act and under the Railway Labor Act, the Su- 
preme Court had approved cease and desist orders in broad terms substantially 
like paragraph 1 (d) of the order now under review. But in them, the court 
said “the unfair labor practices did not appear to be isolated acts in violation 
of the right of self-organization, like the refusal to bar-[{891]gain here, but the 
record disclosed persistent attempts by varying methods to interfere with the 
right of self-organization in circumstances from which the Board or the court 
found or could have found the threat of continuing and varying efforts to attain 
the same end in the future.” In the Express Publishing Company case the court 
did not think that a mere refusal to bargain in violation of Section 8 (5), un- 
aggravated by other unfair labor practices, was sufficient to warrant an order 
in the broader form. It, therefore, modified the general order of the Board so 
as to make it require only that the employer should cease and desist from “in 
any manner interfering with the efforts of the Guild to bargain collectively with 
Express Publishing Company.” 

In the case at bar there was more than a mere refusal to bargain, in violation 
of Section S (5). There was also, as we have seen, a violation of Section 8 (3) 
in the discriminatory discharge of four employees. Further, there was a violation 
of Seetion 8 (1) in signing up the employees under individual contracts which 
imposed 2 restraint upon them in the exercise of their right to bargain collec- 
tively in the future as a result of provisions in the contracts which forestalled 
future collective bargaining upon matters which are frequent subjects of negotia- 
tion between employers and employees. It would seem that the conjunction of 
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these three unfair labor practices would justify the broader form of cease and 
desist order, consistent with the scope of the reasoning in the Express Publishing 
Company case. We are led to this conclusion by an examination of N. L. R. B. v. 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., supra, where a general cease and desist order 
was held within the competence of the Board though the only specific unfair 
labor practice found was the discriminatory refusal of the employer to rehire 
certain of the strikers after the collapse of a strike which had not been provoked 
by an unfair labor practice. 

If we undertook to modify the Board’s order following the pattern of the 
modification in the Express Publishing Company case we do not think that the 
effect of the order in its present broader form would as a practical matter be 
much altered. After the specific cease and desist-orders in paragraph 1 (a), 
ib), and (c), we would further order the respondent to cease and desist from 
“in any manner interfering with the efforts of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee to bargain collectively with Reed & Prince Mfg. Co.”; and to cease 
and desist from “in any manner discouraging membership in Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee and Amalgamated Association of Iron & Tin Workers 
of North America, Local 1315, or in any other labor organization of its employees”’. 
In the Express Publishing Company case the Supreme Court recognized that a 
subsequent “discriminatory discharge of union members may so affect the bar- 
saining process as to establish a violation” of the modified order. So in the 
case at bar a future violation of Section 5 (2), for example, by promoting and 
dominating a company union would have a tendency both to interfere with the 
efforts of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee to bargain with the respond- 
ent and to discourage membership in such labor organization. Indeed, it would 
not take much ingenuity to find that almost any kind of unfair labor practice, 
manifesting hostility to one union, or favortism to another, would have the effect 
of encouraging or discouraging membership in a labor organization, and thus 
would be a contempt of the decree in the form suggested. Hence there would 
not seem to be much point in modifying paragraph 1 (d) of the Board’s order 
as it now stands. 

We therefore think that under the circumstances here disclosed the broader 
prohibition as appears in paragraph 1 (d) of the Board’s order is within the 
discretion of the Board and*should be enforced. 

Since paragraph 1 (d) of the Order requiring the respondent to cease and 
desist from interfering with the exercise of the rights of the employees under 
Section 7 can be enforced on the above grounds, it is unnecessary to decide 
whether or not the Board was justified in finding that the dissemination of anti- 
union literature, in the particular circumstances of this case, was in itself a 
forbidden form of interference. 

*aragraph 2 (e), dealing with the posting of notices, will be modified by 
striking from it the words “will cease and desist” and substituting for them the 
words “will not engage in the conduct from which it is ordered to cease and 
desist.” N. LD. R. B. vy. Kepress Publishing Co., supra. 

[892] A decree will be entered enforcing the order of the Board with the 
modifications of paragraphs 2 (c), (d) and (e) as previously indicated. 

McLetian, D. J. (concurring) : To the extent that the majority opinion indi- 
cated there was sufficient evidence to warrant enough of the Board’s findings 
to support the order, as modified, I coneur therein and think the decree there 
directed should be entered, 


STEELWORKERS Exutpit No. 2 


THIS AGREEMENT dated the third day of October 1941, between the Reep & 
Prince MANUFACTURING ComMpANY (hereinafter referred to as the “Company” ) 
and the STEELWORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, Locat 1315, or its successors 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Union”’), representing and in behalf of the 
Employees employed by the Company (hereinafter referred to as “Employees” ). 

It is the intent and purpose of the parties hereto to set forth in this contract 
the wages, hours, and working conditions agreed upon by the Company and the 
Union in behalf of Employees. 

The term “Employees” as used in this Agreement shall mean all production, 
maintenance, and shipping-room employees but shall not include foremen, assist- 
aunt foremen, supervisors in charges of any class of labor, factory clerks, or 
clerical employees, 
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RECOGNITION 


The Company recognizes the Union as the exclusive representative of all its 
production, maintenance, and shipping-room employees for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining in respect to rates of pay, hours of employment, and other 
terms and conditions of employment; providing, however, that any individual 
employee or a group of employees shall have the right at any time to present 
grievances to the Company (or Employer). 


NO DISCRIMINATION 


The Company agrees that there shall be no discrimination against any Em- 
ployee because of Union or Non-Union membership. The Employees agree not 
to coerce or intim‘date Employees into membership or engage in any Union 
activities on Company time or property except as may be herein provided. 


HOURS 


The regular workweek shall consist of an eight-hour day and a forty-hour week 
beginning with Monday and ending with Friday night except in cases of con- 
tinuous operations and emergency crews. The daily hours of work shall be 
consecutive except for such rest periods or lunch periods as may be provided in 
accordance with the practice heretofore prevailing in the plant. 

Time and one-half shall be paid for all work done in excess of eight hours in 
any day or forty hours in any week. No employee shall be paid both daily and 
weekly overtime for the same hours so worked. 

All Saturday work shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half except 
when the employee has not yet worked forty hours, and the Company agrees not 
to lay off a man during the week for the purpose of working him on Saturday 
when his regular work is available. 

All regular Sunday and holiday work shall be paid for at time and one-half 
except in cases of continuous operations and emergency crews. 


WAGES 


luring the life of this Agreement the basic wages shall remain as now estab- 
lished, and the Company shall continue its present method of arranging schedules, 
fixing hourly and/or piece rates for all designs, patterns, or operations, and shall 
continue its policy of changing over hourly rates to piece rates or vice versa, 
which rates shall bear a direct relation to the present hourly and piece rate or 
rates ; provided, however, that either party may give ten days’ written notice of a 
desire to negotiate a general change in wages. If an agreement on the changes 
has not been reached within thirty days after the notice, this contract may be 
terminated by either party giving the other party thirty days’ notice by registered 
mail. 

When alleged inequalities in wage rates prevail, the matter may be taken up 
for local plant adjustment and settlement made on a mutually satisfactory basis. 

Excepting, however, because of any temporary scarcity of any certain class 
or classes of skilled labor it is necessary to pay increased wages to such skilled 
labor, then in the clause relative to inequalities that class of labor shall not be 
considered. 

The ten-percent bonus now being paid is not a part of the basic wages and may 
be removed when in the opinion of the Company the present emergency has passed. 


SENIORITY 


The Company shall take into consideration the following factors as to employ- 
ment either as to commencement, continuance, rehiring, or lay-offs : 

Efficiency, merit, and length of continuous service or amount of service credits. 
Other things being equal, preference is given to residents of Worcester and 
adjoining towns and to citizens of the U. S. A. 

In taking into consideration an Employee's efficiency and merit, the Company 
may consider his qualifications in the department in which he is then working 
as well as his qualifications as to other work in the same department and other 
departments and the advisability of retaining or recalling him because of bi 
diversified skill, ability, and efficiency. 

Senierity shal] cease upon (a) discharge, (b) voluntary quitting, and (c) 
after having been laid off the Employee does not return to work within three 
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days after the notice is sent to the address according to the Company employment 
records. 

tmployees laid off one year or more shall lose all service credits and seniority. 

Military Service: In the event any Employee of the Company is called to mili- 
tary service of the United States or in the event any Employee voluntarily enlists 
in the United States Military service, the Company agrees that such Employee 
shall not lose his service credits to which he would have been entitled because 
of the length of his continuous service, and that said Employee shall be reem- 
ployed upon reporting back to work within forty (40) days from his discharge 
from the service, provided he is mentally and physically capable, unless the Em- 
ployer’s circumstances have so changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable 
10 do so. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE OF ADJUSTING GRIEVANCES 


Any individual employee or group of employees nay at any time present griev- 
ances to the Company within the meaning of the National Labor Relations Act, 
Section 9 (A). 

1. The aggrieved employee shall discuss his grievance with his foreman. 

2. If the grievance is not settled then by the foreman, the aggrieved em- 
ployee shall put his grievance in writing and present it to his foreman, who 
will make further investigation and attempt to adjust it. 

3. If not adjusted, the foreman shall pass the grievance on to the Super- 
intendent or Assistant Superintendent, who will endeavor to adjust it. 

4. If not adjusted, the Superintendent shall pass the grievance on to the 
Manager of Industrial Relations, who will try to adjust it. 

5. If not adjusted, the Manager of Industrial Relations shall pass the 
grievance on to the Management, who will try to adjust it. 

6. If not adjusted in accordance with paragraphs 1, 2, 3, or 4 above, the 
employee may, in addition to being represented by a fellow employee, have 
an outside representative accompany him to Management or its representa- 
tive for final attempt to adjust the grievance. 

If the aggrieved employee so desires, he may have a member of the Union 
Grievance Committee represent him in the second step and may if he desires have 
the Grievance Committee of the Union represent him on the third or fourth steps, 
and in addition he may have a representative of the International Union accom- 
pany him on the fifth step. 

When a grievance is adjusted by any of these parties in the order named, 
whether presented orally or in writing, the grievance shall be deemed to be 
settled and so noted in the report signed by both parties together with the terms 
of the adjustment. 

Grievances shall be taken up outside of*the regular working hours wherever 
possible, or if within regular working hours without pay for time lost. 

Legitimate grievance will receive careful and prompt consideration. 


INTERPRETATION 


It is agreed that, in interpreting and carrying out the provisions of this agree- 
ment and in settling grievances and disagreements arising between the parties 
hereto, recognition shall be accorded to the necessity of efficient operation of the 
Plant. 

COOPERATION 


The Employees recognize that, in consideration of the commitments aeremnee 
by the Company in this Agreement, the Company has a right to require fro 
every employee efficient and economical service in the performance of his duties. 
The Employees agree that each and every one of them shall not oppose or inter- 
fere, directly or indirectly, with the legitimate and reasonable efforts of the 
Company to train new employees; to improve the skill, ability, and production 
of present employees; and to reduce waste and spoilage of materials. 


MANAGEMENT 


It is agreed that the Management and direction of the working force, inelud- 
ing the right to hire, suspend, or discharge for proper cause, or to transfer to 
any other department or work or position, and the right to lay off beeause of 
lack of work or other legitimate reasons, right to fix reasonable hours of over- 
time, and the right to determine the manner of payment, whether by the hour 
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or by standards, shall be considered acknowledged functions of the Manage- 
ment and are vested exclusively in the Company. 

Nothing contained in this contract shall be construed to limit the functions 
of Management heretofore recognized except such functions as are herein specifi- 
cally limited or determined, and no rights heretofore exercised by Manage- 
ment shall be deemed to be abridged or modified except as they are specifically 
affected by this contract. 

Management shall have the exclusive right to determine the source or sources 
from which applicants shall be selected and shall be the sole judge of the quali- 
fications of said applicants for retention in the Company employ. 


PROPER CAUSE FOR DISCHARGE 


It is agreed that any or all of the following shall be proper cause for discharge 
of an Employee: Insubordination; willful, repeated, or negligent spoiling of 
work: repeated negligence; drunkeness or bringing liquor into the Plant; dis- 
honesty in the Plant; quitting or refusal to work as and when directed; viola- 
tion of this Agreement; breaking reasonable shop rules; inefficiency; physical 
disability ; or other legitimate reasons. 

Nothing in this contract shall be so construed as to limit the employees’ right 
to strike. 

HOLIDAYS 


No work except the necessary maintenance work shall be performed on the 
following holidays unless time and one-half is paid therefor. This shall not 
apply in case of emergency such as fire, flood, breakdown of machinery, or 
windstorm. 

New Years’ Day Armistice Day 
Memorial Day Thanksgiving 
Independence Day Christmas 
Labor Day 

SHOP RULES 


It is understood and agreed that Employees shall comply with the existing 
rules and regulations of the Company where such rules and regulations are not 
inconsistent with this contract, and such new reasonable rules and regulations 
as may be required from time to time, also not inconsistent with this contract; 
shall promptly and efficiently execute instructions and orders of foremen or 
other supervisors incident to the proper and efficient conduct of the business 
of the Company ; and shall observe all the provisions of this Agreement. Post- 
ing Shop Rules on the Company Bulletin Board for forty-eight (48) hours, or a 
delivery of a copy of any new rule ipa pay envelope, shall constitute sufficient 
notice to Employees of such rules. 

If an Employee or Employees believe a rule, regulation, or order of a fore- 
man or other supervisor is unreasonable, the Employee or Employees shall com- 
ply with the same but may thereafter take the matter up as a grievance which 
shall be handled in accordance with the grievance procedure hereinbefore 
provided. 

In the event that an Employee or Employees shall refuse to comply with a 
Company rule or regulation or shall refuse to execute promptly or efficiently an 
order or instruction given by a foreman or other supervisor, the Company has 
the right at its option to suspend or discharge the offending Employee or Em- 
ployees, subject only to the right of the Employee or Employees to have the 
oa or discharge treated as a grievance as hereinbefore provided. 


BREAKDOWN 


In ease of breakdowns or other unforeseen interruption of operations, the 
Company does not guarantee employment but will endeavor to provide work at 
all times, and the no-work, no-pay principle shall apply. 


CHANGES OR AMENDMENTS 


It is hereby agreed that this contract contains the complete agreement between 
the parties, and no additions, waivers, deletions, changes, or amendments shall 
be made during the life of this Agreement except by the mutual consent in writ- 
ing of the parties hereto. 
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DURATION OF THE AGREEMENT 


This agreement shall take effect on October 3, 1941, and shall continue in effect 
until October 3, 1942, and from year to year thereafter unless notice in writing 
of termination is given at least thirty (30) days prior to the termination of this 
contract. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF THE REED & PRINCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY has here- 
unto set its hand and seal, by its duly authorized President and Clerk, and the 
STEEL WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, LocaL 1315, for and in behalf of and 
representing the Employees, have hereunto set their hands and seals. 


REED & PRINCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 
, President. 


STEEL WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEF, LOGAL 1315, for and in behalf of and rep- 
resenting the Production, Maintenance & Shipping-Room Employees of Reed 
& Prince Manufacturing Company: 

By Martin J. WALSH, 

International Representative of SWOC. 


Negotiating Committee of Local No. 1315. 


STEELWORKERS 


OXHInIT No. 3 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES, 
BoarD OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION, 
State House, Boston, March 1, 1951. 


THe Boarp or CoNCILIATION AND ARBITRATION, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUS- 
TRIES, COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, PLACES THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
CONTINUANCE OF THE STRIKE AT THE REED & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


1. In accordance with the requirements of section 3 of chapter 150, of the 
General Laws of Massachusetts, the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration has investigated the cause of the controversy existing between the 
Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. of Worcester and its employees in order to 
ascertain which of the parties thereto is mainly responsible or blameworthy for 
the existence or continuance of the same. 

2. The board held a hearing in the Auditorium of the Boys’ Trade High School, 
Grove, Street, Worcester, on February 27, 1951, at 10:45 a. m. Notice of said 
hearing was given by mail, postage prepaid, to the Reed & Prince Manufacturing 
Co. at 1 Duncan Avenue, Worcester, Mass., and to Mr. Roy Stevens, United 
Steelworkers, CIO, at 8 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. At the aforesaid 
hearing the union appeared and was granted an opportunity to present all facts 
and arguments with reference as to who was mainly responsible or blameworthy 
for the existence and continuance of the strike. At the opening of the hearing, 
and just prior to concluding the hearing, the chairman of the board publicly 
asked if the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., or any person who might repre- 
sent it, desired to be heard. At no time did anyone who purported to represent 
the company make himself known to the board, whereupon the board concluded 
the hearing. 

8. The investigation has disclosed that arbitration of the issues would prob- 
ably have terminated the strike during its early stages. In view of the fact that 
the company has constantly refused to submit the controversy to arbitration, 
it is the feeling of the board, and it so finds that the company is mainly respon- 
sible for the existence and continuance of the controversy. 

By the Board: 

CHESTER T, SKIBINSKI, Chairman. 
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STEELWORKERS EXursit No. 6 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL LAaspor RELATIONS Boarp 
DIVISION OF TRIAL EXAMINERS 
Case No, 1-CA-865 


In the Matter of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Company and United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO. 

Ur. Robert FE. Greene, for General Counsel. 

Vr. Julius Kir’, for the Respondent. 

Mr. Sidney &. Grant, for the Union. 


INTERMEDIATE REPORT 
STATEMENT OF THE CASE 


Upon charges duly filed by United Steelworkers of America, CIO, herein 
called the Union, the General Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board, 
herein respectively called the General Counsel and the Board, by the Regional 
Director for the First Region (Boston, Mass.), issued a complaint dated April 
13, 1951, against Reed & Prince Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Mass., 
herein called the Respondent, alleging that the Respondent had engaged in and 
was engaging in unfair labor practices affecting commerce within the mean- 
ing of Section 8 (a) (1) and (5) and Section 2 (6) and (7) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, 61 Stat. 136, herein called the Act. Copies 
of the charges, the complaint, and notice of hearing were duly served upon the 
Respondent and the Union. 

With respect to the unfair labor practices the complaint, as amended, alleges 
in substance that the Respondent: (1) since on or about August 6, 1950, has 
refused to bargain collectively with the Union as the exclusive representative 
of all employees in an appropriate unit; (2) since January 2, 1951, by solicita- 
tion has attempted to persuade employees on strike because of the Respondent’s 
unfair labor practices to abandon their concerted activities; and (3) by these 
acts has interfered with, restrained, and coerced its employees in the exercise 
of rights guaranteed by Section 7 of the Act. 

On April 25 the Respondent filed its answer, in which it denied having en- 
gaged in the unfair labor practices alleged. 

Pursuant to notice, a hearing was held at Worcester, Mass., on April 30, 
May 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1951, before the undersigned duly designated Trial Examiner. 
The General Counsel, the Respondent, and the Union were represented by 
eounsel. All participated in the hearing. Full opportunity to be. heard, to 
examine and cross-examine witnesses, and to introduce evidence bearing upon 
the issues was afforded to all parties. 

At the conclusion of the hearing all counsel waived opportunity to argue 
orally. <A brief has been received from the Respondent. 

Upon the entire record in the case, the Trial Examiner makes the following: 


FINDINGS oF Fact 
I. THE BUSINESS OF THE RESPONDENT 


Reed & Prince Manufacturing Company is a Massachusetts corporation en- 
gaged, at its only plant, in Worcester, Mass., in the manufacture, sale, and dis- 
tribution of machine and wood screws and related products. 

During the past fiscal year the Respondent purchased raw materials, con- 
sisting principally of steel and other metals and woods, valued at more than 
$1,000,000, of which about 90 percent was shipped to the Worcester plant from 
points outside the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. During the same period 
the Respondent’s sales amounted in value to more than $1,000,000 of which 
about 75 percent was shipped from Worcester, Mass., to points outside the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Il, THE LABOR ORGANIZATION INVOLVED 


United Steelworkers of America, CIO, is a labor organization admitting to 
membership employees of the Respondent. 
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Ill, THE UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 


A. Background and issues 


The major issues of this proceeding stem directly and chronologically from the 
Board’s certification, on July 20, 1950, of the Union as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for all of the Respondent’s employees in an appropriate unit. There is 
no dispute as to the validity of the certification and the Board election upon 
which it was based, or as to the appropriateness of the unit. Within a few days 
after the Board announced its certification of the Union, an official of that 
organization made efforts to have the Respondent set dates for negotiations. 
About six weeks passed, however, before the Respondent would meet with the 
Union. 

Beginning on September 15 and ending on February 6, 1951, a series of 13 meet- 
ings were held, attended by representatives of management and the Union. 
At several of the later meetings representatives of conciliation services, either 
of the United States or of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, were also present. 
At the meeting of December 27, 1950, an official of the Union informed manage- 
ment that because the Respondent had failed to bargain in good faith a strike 
of its employees would begin on January 2. The strike occurred as announced 
and was still in effect at the time of the hearing. 

It is General Counsel’s contention that at all times since the Union's first de- 
mand to negotiate, following Board certification, the Respondent has refused to 
bargain in good faith, and that its bargaining tactics have been identical with 
those used by it in dealing with the Union’s predecessor (Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee), in 1987. As reference, General Counsel cited Reed & Prince 
Manufacturing Company, 12 N. L.R. B. 944; enforced, as modified, by the Court 
of Appeals, First Circuit, in 118 F. 2d. It appears that following the enforce- 
ment of the Board’s order in the preceding case, the Respondent entered into a 
contract with the Steelworkers, in 1941. Contractual relations continued until 
1945, when they ceased with submission of a dispute to the National War Labor 
Board. There is no evidence of union representation among the Respondent’s 
employees from 1945 to early 1950, when the Union filed a petition with the Board 
which led to its certification. 


Following the strike a number of the Respondent’s supervisors and its pay- 
master, T. H. Johnson, engaged in conduct designed to bring striking employees 
back to work; conduct which General Counsel claims to have been violative of 
the Act and of a pattern with a similar back-to-work movement, found to have 
been illegal by the Board and the Court, in the strike of 1937. 


B. The negotiations 


In the latter part of July, following the Union's certification, Roy H. Stevens, 
Jr., a field representative of the Union, telephoned to Chester Reed, the Re 
spondent’s president, and requested a collective bargaining meeting. Reed said 
he would consult with others in management. A couple of days later Reed called 
Stevens and told him that he was unable to set a definite date. Early in August 
Stevens again called, urging that a date be agreed upon, and at the same time 
requested permission to post Union meeting notices, noncontroversial in nature, 
on company bulletin boards. Reed again replied that he could not specify a 
meeting date. A few days later Stevens received a call from an attorney, of the 
firm which had represented the Respondent during the representation proceed- 
ings,’ who reported: (1) that management would be unable to get its committee 
together until after Labor Day, and (2) that permission to post notices was un- 
obtainable. On the latter point he advised Stevens to bring the matter again to 
management’s attention when negotiations began. 

Also, on August 9, Stevens wrote to Reed, asking for the following information, 
pointing out that the data was needed for intelligent bargaining : 

1. List of all occupations in the plant for: 
(a) day workers, rate or rate range. 
(b) piece workers, base rate, if any, day work rate, if any, and the 
method for establishing rates. 
2. The ages of all employees in the bargaining unit, with their length of 
continuous service, either in terms of their hiring date or their length of serv- 
ice as of January 1, 1950. 
Although in the letter Stevens specifically asked for a prompt reply, none was 
received. 


11-RC-1471. 
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After Labor Day, Stevens again communicated ‘with management, which 
finally agreed to meet on September 15. A meeting was held that day, and others 
were convened on September 29; October 5, 12, 20, and 31; November 7, 14, 22, 
and 29; December 27, January 18, and February 6. At each meeting the chief 
spokesman for management was Julius Kirle, counsel for the Respondent,’ while 
Stevens continued as spokesman for the Union. 

At the first and all later meetings, even those conducted by the State and 
Federal conciliation services and over the vigorous protests of the Union, 
management insisted upon having a stenotypist present. Although the Union 
protested that the recording of each word in negotiation constituted a psycho- 
logical barrier to collective bargaining, Kirle flatly told the Union that without 
a stenotypist no meeting would be held. Although requested, management also 
refused to provide the Union with a copy of the stenotypists’ reports. Further- 
more, although repeatedly so requested by representatives of the Regional 
Office during investigation of the charges, Kirle refused to reveal these records 
to Board agents. Nor were they offered in evidence during the hearing.’ 

It is General Counsel's claim that as to a number of subjects properly within 
the scope of bargaining the Respondent refused to negotiate at all, and that as 
to others it failed to bargain in good faith. Orderly appraisal, therefore, sug- 
gests review by subject instead of by chronology. 

Use of bulletin boards.—As noted above, Stevens first asked Reed early in 
August 1950, for permission to post Union notices of a noncontroversial nature 
on plant bulletin boards, and was advised by an attorney then representing the 
company to raise the question again when negotiations began. Stevens’ testi- 
mony is unrefuted and the Trial Examiner finds that he repeated the Union 
request on September 15 and 29, and October 12 and 31. On each occasion the 
Respondent’s spokesman declined to give permission, and throughout negotia- 
tions maintained the position that it was “considering” allowing the Union to 
post notices at the plant gate. At the hearing vice president Ernest C. Boyd 
testified that never had the Respondent given an answer to the Union regarding 
bulletin board privileges—a point which he admitted was minor. Even if Boyd's 
claim that “our bulletin board space is too crowded as it is” were to be accepted 
as other than a frivolous explanation for not granting the privilege, it fails to 
support any readily apparent reason why, at the time of the hearing nine months 
later, management was still deliberating as to whether or not it would let the 
Union post notices even at the plant gate. 

Recognition clause.—Although the Respondent indicated willingness to agree 
to a clause in a proposed agreement acknowledging its recognition of the Union 
as the exclusive bargaining agent in the appropriate unit, it also insisted upon 
adding a phrase providing that any employee or group of employees could pre- 
sent grievances to management at any time. The Union agreed to this amend- 
ment, but asked that the full language of the act on this point be used—to the 
effect that the Union be notified and permitted to participate in grievance settle- 
ments. Although the latter proposal was made at the September 29 meeting, 
management then and thereafter failed to give the Union any reply. As a wit- 
ness, Boyd admitted that he could not “recall” ever giving the Union a reply 
on its proposal, and offered no explanation for management's failure in this 
respect. 

Request for wage information.—As quoted above, by written request the 
Union sought certain wage information as early as August 9, 1950. The Re- 
spondent apparently ignored the letter, for it made no reply. At the September 
15 meeting Stevens renewed his request. The information had not been pre- 
pared, management said, and finally and reluctantly agreed to provide it if it 
did not “interfere with their business”. It was not made available at the ‘next 
and following meetings until October 31, when part of it was furnished. All 
information sought was not turned over to the Union until November 7, three 
months after the first request was made. 

Union shop and/or check-off—At the beginning of negotiations management 
assumed and thereafter at all times maintained its staunch refusal to grant 
a union-shop provision. The Union then proposed a clause requiring main- 
tenance of membership. Management stated flatly that it would agree to no 
form of union security. As to the check-off of union dues, Kirle insisted through- 
out negotiations that the subject of check-off was not a bargainable issue. 


2 Not associated with the firm representing the company during the representation case. 

* Although counsel for the Respondent, at the opening of his case, obtained subpoenas for 
the purpose of calling the stenotypists as witnesses, he thereafter returned the subpoenas 
and stated that he would not call them 
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Arbitration—Throughout the long period the Union was seeking to reach con- 
tractual agreement with the Respondent, management declined to yield to the 
Union's proposals as to arbitration, either as to interpretation of the contract, 
or as to grievances. As early as the September meeting management’s spokes- 
man bluntly said that the Union could strike if they were unable to settle 
grievances involving the application of the contract. Of significant bearing 
upon the Respondent’s attitude toward good-faith bargaining is the fact that 
shortly after the strike began, the Union agreed to arbitrate all issues, but 
management persisted in its refusal. 

interim grievance procedure.—At the first negotiating meeting Stevens pro- 
posed an interim grievancg procedure whereby a Union committeeman, an em- 
ployee, would be permitted™%o accompany employees with grievances when visit- 
ing company representatives. Management refused, insisting that any grievances 
should be taken up at the negotiating conferences. The Union’s proposal was 
not merely rhetorical. It is undisputed that at that time management was calling 
employees to the office concerning violation of shop rules, and the Union ex- 
plained that it was desirable to have a Union representative accompany el- 
ployees affected. 

Wage proposals and unilateral wage inerease.—At the second bargaining 
meeting, on September 29, management offered a flat 10-cents-per-hour general 
vage increase, provided there would be no further negotiations on this subject. 
The Union declined to accept the offer, pointing out that it as yet had not 
received the wage information requested, that other factors bearing upon the 
wage question should be considered, such as insurance, pension, and holidays, 
and that it could not agree to strings attached to the offer which foreclosed 
further bargaining on wages. Management repeated its offer at later meetings, 
but each time with the restrictive provision, Finally, on December 4, and with- 
out Union approval, management put the general wage increase into effect, 
despite the fact that it had not given the Union replies to proposals on other 
matters bearing on wages. 

Grievance procedure.—At several meetings this subject was discussed at 
length. Management remained adamant, however, in its position that it would 
not agree to any form of arbitration as the final step in settling grievances. 
When the strike occurred, negotiations on this matter were at a point where 
the Union was awaiting a counterproposal concerning the wording of a clause 
which Kirle had promised. It was never received by the Union. 

Vacations.—F rom September 29 to cessation of negotiations management held 
rigidly to its refusal to make any changes in its own vacation policy and prac- 
tice, never varying from its stand in opposition to the Union’s proposed vacation 
clause. 

Seniority —Considerable discussion was had on both the substance and word- 
ing of a clause on this subject. Even up to the time of the hearing, however, 
according to Boyd’s own testimony, management had never given the Union 
a definite answer to the latter’s proposal as to the length of time an employee 
would be carried on the payroll when not working. 

Holidays.—The Union’s request for six paid holidays as a provision in a 
contract was turned down flatly by the Respondent. As explanation for not 
granting this demand company spokesmen said that employees were given a 
year-end bonus. When asked by the Union to place in the contract, however, 
some provision concerning the bonus, the Respondent likewise and as steadfastly 
refused. 

Pensions and insurance.—Early in the negotiations the Union made definite 
proposals as to the establishment of pension and group insurance plans. Al- 
though the company spokesmen listened and asked questions, and said they 
could see no need of any industrial pension to supplement social security, they 
simply told the Union representatives that they would take the questions under 
advisement. Months later, in May 1951, at the hearing in this case, manage- 
ment still had these questions ander advisement, and not yet had given the 
Union any reply on its proposals. 

Posting of job openings——Management was specifically requested, on October 
5, to post job openings on the bulletin boards, in order that employees might 
bid on them. The spokesman for management flatly refused the request, and 
throughout the remainder of the sessions did not retreat from this position. 

Joint safety committee.—On the establishment of a joint management-em- 
ployee safety committee, for the making of periodic inspections of the plant, the 
Respondent took its position in flat denial of the Union’s proposal. Boyd ad- 
mitted that the company refused to change its attitude toward this proposal. 
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Leaves of absence—EKarly in the negotiations the Union proposed that leaves 
of absence for employees be granted by mutual agreement. Management effec- 
tively disposed of this proposal by stating that it did not grant leaves of absence. 
As pointed out by General Counsel at the hearing, management’s claim to the 
Union that it did not grant such leaves finds written refutation in its own Book 
of Information for Employees, which specifically refers to Leave of Absence. 


C. Conclusions as to bargaining 

“To bargain colectively,’ reads Section 8 (d) of the Act, “is the performance of 
the mutual obligation * * * to meet at reasonable times and confer in good 
faith with respect to * * * the negotiation of appereement, or any question 
arising thereunder * * *.” 

“* * * it is well settled,” said the Court in Reed & Prince Manufactur- 
ing Company (1:8 F (2d), 874) “that a mere formal pretense at collective 
bargaining with a completely closed mind and without this spirit of cooperation 
and good faith is not a fulfillment of this duty.” 

It appears to the Trial Examiner that in its 1950-51 negotiations with the 
Union the Respondent has not only contemptuously defied the 1947 Congressional 
mandate which was directed toward employers and unions generally, but also 
the Court of Appeals order of 1941, which specifically directed officers of Reed 
& Prince to bargain collectively. From the Union's first approach to it after 
Board certification in July 1950, the Respondent has engaged in bargaining con- 
duct which has had the clear and readily apparent intent of defeating a 
fundamental purpose of the Act: industrial peace. Indeed, as noted above, on 
September 29 management candidly challenged the Union to strike, at a time 
when the Respondent had anchored itself to a ledge from which it would not 
budge—never to yield its own judgment in any dispute to arbitration. Bad- 
faith bargaining has been the Respondent's strategy; discernible both in its un- 
equivocal refusal to consider as a bargainable issue the matter of check-off, 
and in its 9 months’ failure to give the Union an answer to the simple request 
for permission to use plant bulletin boards for posting of noncontroversial 
notices. Failure to abide by its obligations under the Act and as imposed by 
Court order is revealed in a course of conduct ranging from the use of delay- 
ing tactics, as in declining even to meet the Union for six weeks or more 
after its certification, to putting into effect, without Union approval and while 
other factors bearing upon wages remained as yet undecided, the increase of 
December 4. In short, the Trial Examiner is convinced and finds that, from 
the initial request of the Union to negotiate an agreement, the Respondent has 
made a mere formal pretense at collective bargaining with a completely 
closed mind. 

In summary, the Trial Examiner concludes and finds that, in accordance with 
Board certification, the Union has been at all times since July 20, 1950, the ex- 
clusive bargaining representative of all employees of the Respondent in the fol- 
lowing appropriate unit: 

“All production and maintenance employees at its Worcester plant, including 
shipping and receiving-room employees and inspectors, but excluding office em- 
ployees, department clerks, executives, foremen, assistant foremen, draftsmen, 
professional employees, guards, and all supervisors as defined in the Act.” 

The Trial Examiner further concludes and finds that at all times since August 
6, 1950, the Respondent has failed and refused to bargain collectively in good 
faith with the Union as the exclusive representative of all the employees in the 
above-described unit. This conclusion rests not only upon the Respondent’s entire 
course of ‘surface bargaining” conduct since the Union's first request to meet for 
negotiations © but also upon the following specific items of its conduct: (1) under 
the circumstances herein described, insisting that no negotiating meetings would 
be held unless attended by a stenotypist of its own choosing; (2) long and unrea- 
sonable delay (a) in setting a date for opening of negotiations* and (b) in pro- 
viding the Union with requested wage informatien ;’ (3) failure to give the Union 
any definite answer to certain of the latter’s proposals concerning (a) use of 
bulletin boards, (b) recognition clause, (c) grievance procedure, (d) seniority, 


* The date is in accordance with General Counsel's amendment to the complaint made at 
the opening of the hearing. 


5 Whittier Mills Co., 111 F. 24 474 (CA 5). 

* Nearly two months after Board certification and Union request. 

7A delay of about three months. Such information was needed, as the Union repeatedly 
pointed out to management, in order that it might intelligently approach the wage ques- 


tion, generally recognized as probably the most important provision in a management-labor 
contract. 
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(e) pensions and insurance; (4) insistence that check-off is not a bargainable 
issue; * (5) failure to agree upon some sort of interim procedure which would 
have permitted employees to be accompanied by a Union representative in pre- 
senting and adjusting grievances before signing of a contract ;° and (6) unilat- 
erally granting a wage increase on December 4, 1950, during the course of negoti- 
ations. 

The evidence is convincing beyond the slightest doubt; and the Trial Examiner 
concludes and finds that the Respondent’s refusal to bargain, an unfair labor 
practice within the meaning of the Act, was the direct and precipitating cause 
of the strike beginning on January 2, 1951, and which was still in effect at the 
time of the hearing. 


D. Back-to-work movement 


Despite outstanding Board and Court orders, the Respondent proceeded, shortly 
fater causing its employees to strike, to engage in conduct from which it had 
already been enjoined, by bypassing the Union and directly soliciting employees 
to abandon their concerted activities. 

On March 2, 1951, all employees on strike were sent a letter signed by Alden 
Reed, treasurer of the corporation, which said, in part, that “we feel that we 
should resume full operation” and further stated: “Jf you do not return, the 
Company has no other alternative than to train new permanent employees to take 
the jobs which you have vacated.” 

The italicized quotation from Reed's letter constitutes a clear and unmistakable 
threat of economic reprisal and as such is coercive. The strike has been caused 
by the Respondent's unfair labor practices. The strikers remain employees 
within the meaning of the Act. Their places may not legally be filled permanently 
by new employees hired during the strike.” 

According to his own testimony active leadership in arranging for meetings 
of employees during the strike was assumed by Theodore H. Johnson, company 
paymaster and, because of his duties, clearly a representative of management 
in the eyes of employees generally. Johnson frankly admitted having con- 
tributed $50 to this movement and having obtained the services of his brother, 
Charles Walter Johnson, to aid in breaking the strike. Johnson as candidly ad- 
mitted that he and his brother had similarly been active in the back-to-work move- 
ment in 1937—conduct found illegal by the Board and the Court. Although 
Johnson's testimony was evasive as to the source of funds other than as con- 
tributed by himself, presumably required to pay for several hotel-room reserva- 
tions during the many weeks of the campaign, and as to why his brother came 
from out of State to take charge of the strategy, it establishes beyond doubt the 
paylaster’s own participation in and financial support of the illegal movement. 
Johnson’s testimony also implicates Donald Pierce, an expediter, as an organizer 
and leader of the back-to-work movement.” Although Pierce’s duties at the 
plant are such that ordinary supervisory powers may not be ascribed to him, 
the Trial Examiner is convinced, and finds, that since management, by John- 
son’s admitted conduct and Reed's illegal threat, is plainly responsible for the 
back-to-work movement, it must likewise be found (1) that Donald Pierce in 
this movement was acting as a representative of management and (2) that 
the Respondent is accountable for Pierce's conduct in this respect. 

it is undisputed and is found that Donald Pierce, while active as above de- 
seribed, told striking employee Chester Pierce that he had better come back 
“because Alden Pierce is never going to sign a contract with the union,” and 
that “they would rather sell the plant than sign a contract with the union.” It is 
likewise undisputed and found that Donald Pierce used the company car to bring 
émployees across the picket line during the strike. ‘ 

Nor is the testimony of employees credibly refuted that foremen George 
Cronican and Albert Talbot personally and directly solicited émployees to return 
to work. It is undisputed that Alden Reed authorized the use of a company 
vehicle as transportation to and from work for employees ceasing their con- 
eerted activity. 

The Trial Examiner is convinced by the preponderance of evidence, and finds, 
that the Respondent's solicitation above described (1) constitutes an integral 


* See footnote 7, United States Gupsum Company, 94 NLRB No. 27. 

*It must be remembered that in July 1950 the Board had certified the Union as the 
exclusive bargaining representative under Sec. 9 (a) of the Act. 

°° Bradley Washfountain Company, 89 NLRB No. 215. 

1 Section 2 (3) of the Act; NLRB v. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 304 U. 8. 2323, 345. 


2 Johnson testified that he, Pierce; and one other decided upon the first get-together. 
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part of a pattern of illegal opposition to the purpose of the Act,” and (2) has been 
conducted under circumstances and in a manner reasonably calculated to un- 
dermine the strikers’ collective-bargaining respresentative. Such conduct con- 
stitutes interference, restraint, and coercion of employees in the exercise of rights 
guaranteed by the Act. By soliciting individual employees to abandon the strike, 
the Respondent went over the head of their bargaining representative with 
which it was required to negotiate,” thus persisting in its refusal to bargain in 
good faith with the Union and thereby prolonging the strike. 


IV. THE EFFECT OF THE UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES UPON COMMERCE 


The activities of the Respondent set forth in Section III above, occurring 
in connection with its operations deseribed in Section I above, have a close, 
intimate, and sustantial relation to trade, traffic, and commerce among the 
several States and tend to lead to labor disputes burdening and obstructing 
commerce and the free flow of commerce. 


Vv. THE REMEDY 


Having found that the Respondent has engaged in unfair labor practices, the 
Trial Examiner will recommend that it cease and desist therefrom and take 
certain affirmative action which will effectuate the policies of the Act. 

It has been found that the Respondent has refused to bargain collectively 
with the Union. It will therefore be recommended that the Respondent cease 
and desist therefrom, and also that upon request it bargain collectively with 
respect to wages, hours, and other terms and conditions of employment, and if 
understanding is reached embody such understanding in a signed contract. 

It has been found that an officer of the Respondent has written to each of the 
striking employees a letter containing a clear threat of economic reprisal. It 
will be recommended that the Respondent mail to each of the employees, to whom 
it sent the above-described letter, copy of the notice attached hereto as Ap- 
pendix A. 

The unfair labor practices found reveal on the part of the Respondent such a 
fundamental! antipathy to the objectives of the Act as to justify an inference that 
the commission of other unfair labor practices may be anticipated. The preven- 
tive purposes of the Act muy be frustrated unless the Respondent is required 
to take some affirmative action to dispel the threat. It will be recommended, 
therefore, that the Respondent cease and desist from in any manner inter- 
fering with, restraining, or coercing its employees in the exercise of rights 
suaranteed by the Act. 

Upen the basis of the foregoing findings of fact and upon the entire reeord 
in the case, the Trial Examiner makes the following 


CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


1. United Steelworkers of America, CIO, is a labor organization within the 
meaning of Section 2 (5) of the Act. 

2. All production and maintenance employees of the Respondent at its Wor- 
cester, Mass., plant, including shipping and receiving-room employees and in- 
spectors, but excluding office employees, departmental clerks, executives, fore- 
men, assistant foremen, draftsmen, professional employees, guards, and all super- 
visors as defined in the Act constitute a unit appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining within the meaning of Section 9 (b) of the Act. 

3. United Steelworkers of America, ClO, was on July 20, 1950, and at all 
times since has been, the exclusive representative within the meaning of Section 
9% (a) of the Act of all employees in the aforesaid unit for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining. 

4. By refusing to bargain collectively with United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO, as the exclusive bargaining representative of the employees in the appro- 
priate unit, the Respondent has engaged in and is engaging in unfair labor 
practices within the meaning of Section 8 (a) (5) of the Act. 

5. By interfering with, restraining, and coercing its employees in the exercise 
of rights guaranteed in Section 7 of the Act, the Respondent has engaged in and 
is engaging in unfair labor practices within the meaning of Section 8 (a) (1) 
of the Act. 


1* Cathey Lumber Company, 86 NLRB wy — 185 F. 24 1021. 
4 Ritzwoller v. NLRB, 114 F. 2d 432 (C. A. 7). 
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6. The aforesaid unfair labor practices are unfair labor practices affecting 
commerce within the meaning of Section 2 (6) and (7) of the Act. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Upon the basis of the foregoing findings of fact and conclusions of law, and 
upon the entire record in the case, the Trial Examiner recommends that Reed & 
Prince Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Mass., its officers, agents, successors, 
and assigns shall: 

1. Cease and desist from— 

(a) Refusing to bargain collectively with United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, as the exclusive representative of all its employees in the appro- 
priate unit with respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of employment, or 
other conditions of employment ;: 

(b) By threats of reprisal, by promises of benefit, or by any other means 
circumventing the Union as their exclusive bargaining representative, solicit- 
ing employees who went on strike on January 2, 1951, to abandon their 
concerted activities ; 

(c) In any other manner interfering with, restraining, or coercing its 
employees in the exercise of the right to self-organization, to form labor 
organizations, to join or assist United Steelworkers of America, CIO, or 
any other labor organization, to bargain collectively. through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, and to engage in collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection, or to refrain from any or all such activities except 
to the extent that such right may be affected by an agreement requiring 
membership in a labor organization as a condition of employment, as au- 
thorized in Section 8 (a) (3) of the Act, as guaranteed in Section 7 thereof. 

2. Take the following affirmative action which the Trial Examiner finds will 
effectuate the policies of the Act: 

(a) Upon request, bargain collectively with United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, as the exclusive representative of all the employees in the appro- 
priate unit, and embody any understanding reached in a signed contract. 

(b) Mail to each of its employees to whom was sent Alden Reed's letter 
of March 2; 1951, and post at its plant in Worcester, Mass., copies of the 
notice attached hereto and marked “Appendix A.” Copies of such notice, 
to be furnished by the Regional Director for the First Region, shall, after 
being duly signed by the Respondent’s authorized representative, be posted 
and mailed by the Respondent immediately upon receipt thereof, posting in 
conspicuous places, including all places where notices to employees are 
customarily posted. Reasonable steps shall be taken by the Respondent 
to insure that said notices are not altered, defaced, or covered by any other 
material. 

(c) Notify the Regional Director for the First Region, in writing, within 
twenty (20) days from receipt of this Intermediate Report, what steps the 
Respondent has taken to comply herewith. 

It is further recommended that, unless within twenty (20) days from the date 
of the receipt of this Intermediate Report, the Respondent notifies said Regional 
Director in writing that it will comply with the foregoing recommendations, the 
Board issue an order requiring the Respondent to take the aforesaid action. 


Dated at Washington, D. C., this 5th day of June 1951. 
C. W. Wuittemore, Trial Examiner 


APPENDIX A 


Norice To ALL EMPLOYEES 


Pursuant to the recommendations of a trial examiner of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, and in order to effectuate the policies of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, we hereby notify our employees that— 

WE wILt Nort, by threats of reprisal, promises of benefit, or any other means 
solicit employees who went on strike on January 2, 1951, to abandon their con- 
certed activities. 

We WILL NoT in any manner interfere with, restrain, or coerce our employees 
in the exercise of their right to self-organization, to form labor organizations, 
to join or assist UNtrep StreLworKeRs oF AmekicaA, CIO, or any other labor or- 
ganization, to bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing, 
and to engage in concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
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other mutual aid or protection, and to refrain from any or all of such activities 
except to the extent that such right may be affected by an agreement requiring 
membership in a labor organization as authorized in Section 8 (a) (3) of the Act. 
All our employees are free to become or remain members of this union or any 
other labor organization. 

WE WILL BARGAIN collectively upon request with the above-named union as 
the exclusive representative of all employees in the bargaining unit described 
herein with respect to rates of pay, hours of employment, or other conditions 
of employment, and, if an understanding is reached, embody such understanding 
in a signed agreement. The bargaining unit is: All production and maintenance 
employees, including shipping and receiving-room employees and inspectors, but 
excluding office empioyees, departmental clerks, executives, foremen, assistant 
foremen, draftsmen, professional employees, guards, and all supervisors as 
defined in the Act. 

Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
(Employer) 


By- 


Dated____ 


This notice must remain posted for 60 days from the date hereof and must not 
be altered, defaced, or covered by any other material. 


STEELWORKERS EXHIBIT No. 8 


Table drawn up by Ray Stevens, field representative, United Steelworkers, C10 


| Average paid 
for compar- | Maximum 
Occupations on company list and BLS report Job class; ablejobs | paid by Reed 
according | & Prince 
toBLS | 


Assembler 

Do 

Do 
Drill-press operator 

Do.. 

Electrician, maintenance 
Engine-lathe operator 

Do 

Do 3 
Grinding-machine operator 

Do 

Do 
Inspector _ . 

Do . 
Milling-machine operator 
Welder _-. 

Do 


| Base rates in | Base rates in 
Reed & the steel 
Prince industry 


Wire drawers 
Flat rollers 

Die reamers 
Straight and cut 


SUBCOMMITTEE EXHIBIT No. 2 
AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT dated this _. ; ae ee shia _, 19__, between REED 
& PRINCE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, of Worcester, Massachusetts, hereinafter 
called the “Company,” and the Unitrep STeecworKers or AMERICA, CIO, herein- 
after called the “Union.” 
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RECOGNITION 


Pursuant to and in conformity with the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, the Company recognizes the Union as the exclusive representative of “the 
employees to whom this Agreement applies for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing in respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of employment, or other conditions 
of employment, provided, however, that any individual employee or a group of 
employees shall have the right at any time to present complaints to the Company. 


COVERAGE 


This Agreement applies only to all production and maintenance employees 
at the Worcester, Massachusetts, plant of the Company, including shipping- and 
receiving-room employees and inspectors, but excluding office employees, depart- 
mental clerks, executives, foremen, assistant foremen, draftsmen, professional 
employees, guards, and supervisors, as defined in the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. 

DISCRIMINATION AND COERCION 


The Company agrees that there shall be no discrimination against any employee 
because of Union or Non-Union membership. The Union agrees that neither 
the Union nor its agents nor its members will coerce or intimidate employees into 
membership or engage in any Union activities on Company time or property 
except as may be herein provided. 

HOURS 


The regular workweek shall consist of an eight-hour day and a forty-hour 
week beginning at 11 p. m. Sunday and ending at 11 p. m. Friday night except 
in cases of continuous operations and emergency crews. The daily hours of 
work shall be consecutive except for such rest periods or lunch periods as may 
be provided in accordance with the practice heretofore prevailing in the plant. 

Time and one-half shall be paid for all work done in excess of eight hours in 
any day or forty hours in any week. No employee shall be paid both daily and 
weekly overtime for the same hours so worked. 

All Saturday work shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half except 
when the employee has not yet worked forty hours, and the Company agrees 
not to lay off a man during the week for the purposes of working him on Satur- 
day when his regular work is available. 

All regular Sunday and holiday work shall be paid for at time and one-half, 
except in cases of continuous operations and emergency crews. 


SENIORITY 


The Company shall take into consideration the following factors as to employ- 
ment, either as to hiring, continuing, rehiring, or laying off. The term “ability” 
as used in this agreement shall mean force, power, caliber, strength, capability, 
competence, qualification, aptitude, faculty, talent, efficiency, and proficiency. 
The term “merit” as used in this agreement shall mean worth and excellence. 

Length of continuous service, ability, and merit shall govern. Other things 
being equal, preference is given to residents of Worcester and adjoining towns 
and to citizens of U.S. A. 

In considering an Employee's ability and merit, the Company will consider the 
qualifications for the job on which he is then working, his qualifications as to 
other work in the same department and other departments, and the advisability 
of retaining or recalling him because of his diversified skill, ability, and merit. 

Seniority shall cease upon (a) discharge, ()) voluntary quitting, and (c) after 
having been laid off the Employee does not return to work within three days 
after the notice is sent to the address according to the Company employment 
records. 

Employees laid off one year or more shall lose all service credits and seniority. 

Military Service: In the event any Employee of the Company is called to mili- 
tary service of the United States or in the event any Employee voluntarily enlists 
in any branch of the United States Armed Forces, the Company agree that such 
Employee’s continuous service shall not be interrupted provided said Employee 
shall be reemployed upon application made within the period specified by the 
current Selective Service regulations after his discharge from the service, and 
is otherwise qualified in accordance with other terms of those regulations, and 


91408—51— -—13 
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provided he is mentally and physically capable, unless the Employer’s circum- 
stances have so changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable to do so. 


INTERPRETATION 


It is agreed that the interpreting and carrying out the provisions of this Agree- 
ment, and in settling complaints and disagreements arising between the parties 
hereto, recognition shall be accorded to the necessity of efficient operation of 
the plant. 

COOPERATION 


The Employees recognize that, in consideration of the commitments assumed 
by the Company in this Agreement, the Company has a right to require from 
every employee efficient and economical service in the performance of his duties. 
The Employees agree that each and every one of them shall not oppose or 
interfere, directly or indirectly, with the legitimate and reasonable efforts of 
the Company to train new employees; to improve the skill, ability, and produc- 
tion of present employees; and to reduce waste and spoilage of materials. 


HOLIDAYS 


No work except the necessary maintenance work shall be performed on the 
following holidays unless time and one-half is paid therefor. This shall not 
apply in case of emergency such as fire, flood, breakdown of machinery, or 
windstorm. 

New Year’s Day. 
Memorial Day. 
Independence Day. 
Labor Day. 
Thanksgiving Day. 
Christmas Day. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE OF ADJUSTING COMPLAINTS 


Any individual employee or group of employees may at any time present 
complaints to the Company within the meaning of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, Section 9 (A), as amended by the Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947, commonly known as the Taft-Hartley Act. 

1. The aggrieved employee shall discuss his complaint with his foreman. 

2. If the complaint is not settled then by the foreman, the aggrieved em- 
ployee shall put his complaint in writing and present it to his foreman, who 
will make further investigation and attempt to make settlement thereof with 
the aid of the superintendent and/or assistant superintendent. 

3. If not adjusted, the superintendent and/or assistant superintendent shall 
pass the complaint on to the Industrial Relations Department who will attempt 
to make a settlement thereof. 

4. If not adjusted, the Industrial Relations Department shall pass the com- 
plaint on to Management, who will try to make a settlement. 

In the case of complaints involving the interpretation or application of the 
terms of this agreement, the aggrieved employee may if he so desires have a 
representative appear with him in the second step, and may if he so desires 
have the Committee appear with him on the third step, and he may have a 
representative of the International Union accompany him on the fourth step. 

When a complaint is adjusted by any of these parties in the order marked, 
whether presented orally or in writing, the complaint shall be deemed to be 
settled and so noted in the report signed by both parties together with the 
terms of the adjustment. 

Complaints shall be taken up outside of the regular working hours wherever 
possible, or if within regular working hours without pay for time lost. 

Legitimate complaints will receive careful and prompt consideration. 

Therefore, any complaint presented later than seventy-two hours after the 
occurrence shall be deemed to have been conclusively waived and not entitled 
to the benefit of the complaint procedure. 


SENIORITY 


The Company shall take into consideration the following factors as to employ- 
ment, either as to hiring, continuing, rehiring or laying off. The term “ability” 
as used in this agreement shall mean force, power, caliber, strength, capability, 
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competence, qualification, aptitude, faculty, talent, efficiency, and proficiency. 
The term “merit” as used in this agreement shall mean worth and excellence. 

Length of continuous service, ability, and merit shall govern. Other things 
being equal, preference is given to residents of Worcester and adjoining towns 
and to citizens of U.S. A. 

In considering an Employee's ability and merit, the Company will consider his 
qualifications for the job on which he is then working, his qualifications as to 
other work in the same department and other departments, and the advisability 
of retaining or recalling him because of his diversified skill, ability, and merit. 

Seniority shall cease upon (a) discharge, (b) voluntary quitting, and (c) 
after having been laid off the Employee does not return to work within three 
days after the notice is sent to the address according to the Company employ- 
ment records. 

Employees laid off one year or more shall lose all service credits and seniority. 

Military Service: In the event any Employee of the Company is called to mili- 
tary service of the United States or in the event any Employee voluntarily enlists 
in any branch of the United States Armed Forces, the Company agrees that such 
Employee’s continuous service shall not be interrupted provided said Employee 
shall be reemployed upon application made within the period specified by the 
current Selective Service regulations after his discharge from the service and 
is otherwise qualified in accordance with other terms of those regulations, and 
provided he is mentally and physically capable, unless the Employer's circum- 
stances have so changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable to do so. 


SUBCOMMITTEE EXHIBIT No. 3 


LETTER TO EMPLOYEES OF REED-PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co. IN REGARD TO HouRLY 
WAGE INCREASE OF 10 CENTS 


ReEep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester, Mass., October 6, 1950. 
To Our Factory Employees and Their Families: 

The management of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., recently voted an 
increase of 10 cents an hour to all factory employees, office employees, guards, 
watchmen, and foremen. 

Ie to the fact that the National Labor Relations Board has certified a 
union bargaining agency and also due to the fact that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has made certain decisions which prohibit wage increases unless 
approved by the bargaining agency, Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. is unable 
to include in your weekly pay envelope the increase which the management has 
voted to you. 

This amounts to approximately $5 weekly for each factory employee. 

The representatives of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. have twice placed 
before your union committee the fact that the company wanted to but was pre- 
vented from paying you this wage increase. The company asked your union 
bargaining committee for reasonably prompt agreement to the 10-cents-an-hour 
increase, as each week this is delayed means a loss of approximately $5 to each 
factory employee. 

To this date, your union committee has refused to accept the 10-cents-an-hour 
increase ; therefore the management is unable to pay the factory employees the 
increase voted to them. Nothing prohibits payment of the increase to foremen, 
factory clerks, watchmen, guards, and office employees, which increase has al- 
ready gone into effect. We believe that this situation is grossly unfair to the 
factory employees and their families, as it deprives them of approximately $5 
per week with no strings whatsoever attached. 

We believe that with the increased cost of living this increase of 10 cents an 
hour is in line and is justly due the factory employees without delay. We are 
placing this before you so that you may know the difficulty under which we are 
presently operating, with particular reference to obstacles which prevent our 
paying you the increase which has been voted. We sincerely hope that this diffi- 
culty will be eliminated promptly, and we feel sure that you agree to this same 
conclusion, 

Sincerely yours, 


ALDEN REED. 
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The following notice appeared on the Reed & Prince bulletin board December 
5, 1950. 

“Based on certain decisions of the National Labor Relations Board, the 
management is now permitted to put into effect immediately the 10 cents an 
hour increase previously offered to the factory employees in the National Labor 
Relations Board Bargaining Unit, effective Monday, December 4.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE ExHIsIT No. 4 


Copy of Reed-Prince Manufacturing Co. communication to employees ac- 
companied by letter from Massachusetts Hospital Service, Inc. 


Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester, Mass., January 20, 1951. 
To Our Employees and Their Families: 
The enclosed letter which I have received from the Massachusetts Hospital 
Service Inc., is being sent to you for your information and guidance. 
Sincerely, 
ALDEN REeEp. 


MASSACHUSETTS HosPITAL SERVICE, INC., MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SERVICE, 
Boston, Mass., January 15, 1951. 
ReEep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN: Blue Cross-Blue Shield policy in the handling of your account 
until such time as all employees are back to work is as follows: 

1. Those memberships which are not paid for on January 20, 1951, will be 
continued in your group on an arrears basis until the 20th of February. 

2. If on February 20, these people are not back to work, it will be neces- 
sary that payments for the 20th of January and the 20th of February be 
made. Blue Cross-Blue Shield will accept payments for these 2 months 
at the Worcester office, 18 Franklin Street, starting on Tuesday, February 
20. Members may either send the payment to the Worcester office or come 
to the Worcester office in person. 

3. If again on March 20 the employees have not returned, Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield will allow the same manner of payment. Beginning on Tuesday, 
March 20, payment for the period March 20 to April 20, 1951, can be made 
at the Worcester office. 

If there are further questions, or if we can be of assistance in any other way, 
please let us know. 

Very truly yours, 

ALEXANDER J. L. RyLey, District Manager. 


MEMORANDUM 
SUBCOMMITTEE EXHIBIT No. 5 


CoprIes OF ANTIUNION LETTERS CIRCULARIZED BY THE REED & PRINCE 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester, Mass., May 19, 1950. 
To Our Employees and Their Families: 

For several weeks the ClO has been urging you through handbills passed out on 
the public streets to consider union membership and has petitioned the National 
Labor Relations Board for an election. 

We are endeavoring to make and sell the best product possible at a price 


pleasant and steady work for our employees. One reason why Reed & Prince 
Manufacturing Co, is a pleasant place in which to work is our employee benefit 
program which has been developed within the limits imposed by general business 
conditions and the competition in the industry. This program has provided the 
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employees of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. with many benefits not enjoyed 
by all employees in other manufacturing establishments in the city. 
You have a vacation plan which is better than most other plans in Wor- 
cester factories. 
Your night bonus is one of the most liberal paid. 
Your management shares equally with you the cost of Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield providing hospital and medical protection for both you and your 
family at reasonable cost to you. 
Your management has given each employee the finest Thanksgiving 
turkey money can buy. 
Your management has given you a liberal Christmas bonus. 

These benefits, which you have received without union membership, together 
with steady employment without work stoppages of any kind, have made Reed 
& Prince a good place in which to work. Management and employees get along 
well together because you are always at liberty to discuss your problems with 
the management. 

We do not believe that a union at Reed & Prince could improve our harmonious 
employee-management relationship. 

I hope you will pass this letter on to your family to read, and talk it over 
with them in the privacy of your home where you will be able to consider all 
the facts in making your decision. 

Sincerely, 


ALDEN REEb. 


Reev & Prince MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester, Mass., June 16, 1950. 
To Our Employees and Their Families: 

In recent handbills distributed by the CIO, the union reveals a strange attitude 
toward your welfare despite its alleged claims to be acting in your behalf. 

The union refers to your Christmas bonus and Thanksgiving turkey as “nice” 
but being only deferred wages. That is sheer nonsense and I believe that you 
know it, too. Every benefit given to any employee in any plant might then be 
classed as a “deferred wage,” that is, deferred until the benefit is received. The 
union would apparently have us discontinue your Christmas bonus and Thanks- 
giving turkey. 

Your management weighed carefully the merits of paid holidays and a Christ- 
mas bonus. We believe that you prefer to have this benefit paid in a lump sum 
at Christmas rather than spread over the whole year. 

The union attempts to belittle the protection your Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
provide. The union knows full well that the usual insurance program included 
in collective-bargaining agreements provides hospitalization protection greatly 
inferior to Blue Cross. If you should have a hospital bill amounting to several 
hundred dollars (and they often do today) Blue Cross sees you through your 
troubles long after the benefits of other types of insurance have been exhausted. 
The management believes that you have the finest protection available against 
today’s high cost of hospitalization. Apparently, the union would sell you short 
on your hospital insurance. 

The union advocates a lay-off policy which would prohibit recognition of the 
sincere and capable employee; a policy which might require that the man who 
does his job well be laid off because he has less service than the man who is 
lazy or habitually absent or careless in his work. Such a policy favors a very 
small minority because most employees at Reed & Prince are sincere and capable, 

Reed & Prince policy is and has been “other things being equal, seniority 
determines lay-offs.” That is just plain common sense and I think you agree 
with the policy and approve of it. 

The union has recently criticized the procedure of removing from the active 
payroll employees who have been absent due to illness for more than 6 weeks. 
This is more union nonsense, intentionally distorting the facts. 

Removal from the payroll is merely a clerical procedure to reduce the work of 
the payroll department. You all know, and particularly those who have been 
absent due to illness, that the management is especially considerate of Such 
employees. As soon as any ill employee has recovered sufficiently he returns to 
his own job. If he is unable to handle his own job, the management arranges 
whenever possible for other work suitable to his state of health. 
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Can you trust the union to be honest with you when it makes such reckless 
and misleading statements, not to mention trying to sell you short on your 
present benefits just for the sake of criticizing? 

Employees at Reed & Prince have enjoyed 13 years of steady employment free 
from work stoppages. How many employees represented by unions have that 
record and how many are secure against time lost in the future due to work 
stoppages against their will? 

Sincerely, 
ALDEN REED. 


Reep & Prince MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester 1, Mass., June 29, 1950, 
To Our Employees and Their Families: 

As usual, the union has resorted to name calling and lying when confronted 
with real facts. 

The union makes the false statement in one of its recent yellow journals that 
many employees after being out sick for 6 weeks start again as new employees. 
That, of course, is absolutely untrue and any employee who has been out sick 
and returned to work knows that it is untrue. Not only does an employee 
who has been sick return to his regular job when able, but a temporary job 
is found whenever possible for those not yet able to handle their usual work. 
In either case, his service credits go right on. The vacation pay distributed 
on June 20 proves that. 

You cannot trust the union to be honest with you when it publishes such false 
and irresponsible statements. 

In my letter of June 16, 1950, I said: “The union knows full well that the 
usual insurance program included in collective-bargaining agreements provides 
hospitalization protection greatly inferior to Blue Cross,” and “* * * Blue 
Cross sees you through your tronbles long after the benefits of other types of 
insurance have been exhausted.” 

The union boasts of the insurance it has sold the employees in one of the 
nearby plants. The union insurance provides benefits of $8 per day for board 
and room and $160 for miscellaneous hospital expenses. Compare this with 
Blue Cross, which pays up to $10 per day and provides unlimited miscellaneous 
expenses for employees and their dependents. 

An employee at Reed & Prince, recently hospitalized, received Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield benefits of $669.08, including miscellaneous expenses of $221.08. 
Blue Cross paid not the union’s limit of $160 but the full $221.08 and if it had 
been $500 or $1,000 Blue Cross would have paid the full amount. Apparently, 
the employees in our neighbor’s plant don’t think that the union insurance is 
adequate because many of them also carry Blue Cross and Blue Shield and pay 
the whole expense themselves. Complete coverage in ofr neighbor's plant costs 
some of the employees nearly $10 per month. 

The union says, “We think we can do better than Blue Shield.” 

This is another statement without factual basis. Fee schedules in most 
surgical insurance are about the same as Blue Shield. But there is no other 
insurance policy written which gives the patient the same over-all protection 
as Blue Shield. Under Blue Shield the doctor has a contract which stipulates 
that if income is below certain levels (for example, $3,000 a year for a married 
man with children) the doctor must accept as payment in full the Blue Shield 
fee allowance. The doctor cannot charge and collect more than that fee. Only 
Blue Shield gives you this pretection. But the union would try to sell you 
short with a substitute for Blue Shield. 

If an employee leaves his place of employment, the union’s insurance plan 
is canceled and he and his family are without protection until he is able to 
procure insurance elsewhere. Blue Cross and Blue Shield are transferable to 
the individual or another group, thus providing continuous protection. 

Remember, the union doesn’t give you anything and it is very careful not 
to promise you steady employment free from work stoppages. And you have seen 
the way they sell their members short. 

Sincerely, 
ALDEN ReEeEp. 
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Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester 1, Mass., July 6, 1950. 
To Our Employees and Their Families: 

The present union campaign at Reed & Prince, now in its fifth month, has 
apparently slowed down and the union has been forced onto the defensive. 

Recent handbills have degenerated into personal attacks on the management 
and supervisors. Having failed in its earlier pleas for support, the union now 
seeks to gain members by creating distrust between the employees and the man- 
agement. We do not intend to become involved in any mud-slinging Campaign 
with the union, but we would like to point out that such intemperate attacks 
serve to show that they have not yet grown up enough to become a respected 
member of our community. 

The union further went on the defensive by agreeing not to include the factory 
clerks in the bargaining unit. It is our belief that this was done because they 
are desperately afraid of losing the approaching election and that allowing the 
clerks to vote would seal their doom. It is also quite possible that they feel they 
are losing support and by submitting to the company’s claim they speeded the 
NLRB’s election order so that a vote could be taken before all hope was lost. 

In one of its most recent handbills the union states in a matter-of-fact way 
that it will be sitting down at the bargaining table with us soon. It will not sit 
at any bargaining table with us unless you want it to. The approaching election 
is your opportunity to decide this question and at this stage of the game state- 
ments about bargaining tables are merely wishful thinking on the part of the 
union. 

Reed & Price is proud of its reputation for being a good place to work. On 
our part, we have tried to give careful and impartial study to all questions 
brought before us and our industrial relations department, and you have re- 
warded us with 13 years of industrial peace and freedom from work stoppages. 
We think that’s a pretty good record and the best possible answer to the union's 
accusation since it comes not from the management but from you, the employees. 

Remember, a “no” vote on the ballot next Wednesday is your best possible 
insurance against future work stoppages such as the illegal 8 weeks’ strike which 
the union called at Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. in 1937 in midst of collective 
bargaining. 

Sincerely, 
ALDEN REED. 


oo 


Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester 1, Mass., July 8, 1950. 
To our employees and their families: 

On Wednesday, July 12, you will have to make a decision which may well be 
the most important in your life—as it affects your work and the future of Reed 
& Prince Manufacturing Co. 

In reaching your decision you should consider that for 13 years there has been 
no work stoppages at Reed & Prince. For that length of time your pay has 
continued week after week and the only thing you have had to worry about was 
whether or not the products you made would continue to be sold. 

Ask the union how many plants represented by them have such a record of 
13 years without work stoppages. 

Aks the union how much time has been lost due to work stoppages by employees 
whom they represent in other plants. 

Our experience with the union in 1937 when they called an illegal strike in 
the midst of collective bargaining leads us to the conclusion that history may 
repeat itself and that victory for the union may result in further work stop- 
pages at Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. 

We sincerely believe that you do not need a union at Reed & Prince. Your 
wages and benefits are the best that industry conditions will permit. Without 
a union you are at liberty to discuss your problems with the management your- 
self. Let's work out our problems together as we have in the past without 
outside interference from Pittsburgh. 

Let’s insure continued freedom from work stoppages at Reed & Prince. 

The best way you can do this is to vote “no” next Wednesday. 

It is up to you! 

Sincerely, 
ALDEN REED. 
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Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester 1, Mass., October 25, 1950. 
To our employees and their families : 

The company is pleased to announce that it will continue this year the dis- 
tribution of Thanksgiving turkeys. For the tenth consecutive year we are 
planning to give each employee the finest obtainable turkey. 

Thanksgiving falls on November 23 this year and the turkeys will be dis- 
tributed a few days before this date following the same method as in previous 
years. As usual, the turkeys will be cleaned, frozen, and packed in individual 
cartons. 

Watch the bulletin boards for time and place of distribution. 

Sincerely, 
ALDEN REED. 


Reep & Prince MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester 1, Mass., December 4, 1950. 
To Our Employees and Their Families: 

The management is pleased to announce that a Christmas bonus will be paid 
to employees of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. in recognition of their loyalty 
during the past year. For 10 consecutive years, a Christmas bonus has been 
distributed to our employees, and we hope that we shall be able to continue the 
payment for many years to come. 

It is pleasing to make this announcement at this season of the year, when peace 
and good will toward one’s neighbor prevails in this country at least, and we 
hope the bonus will increase the pleasure of your holiday season. 

The bonus will be paid to employees who are on the active payroll on December 
20, 1950, as follows: 

Full-time employment 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 20, 1950___- ‘ 40 hours pay. 
Jan. 2—-July 1, 1950, to Dec. 20, 1950 20 hours pay. 
July 2 to Dee. 20, 1950 8 hours pay. 


The bonus will be based on an average week not including overtime for the 
period from October 2, to December 16, 1950, inclusive. The bonus is subject 
by law to old-age pension and withholding taxes, but no other deductions will 
be made therefrom. 

The management takes this opportunity to wish each of you a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 

Sincerely, 
ALDEN REED. 


SUBCOMMITTEE Exutisit No. 6 
Dun & BRADSTREET, INC., REPORT ON THE REED-PRINCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dun & BRADSTREET, INC., 
December 26, 1950. 
Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., Inc—Screws and Bolts—Worcester, Mass., 
1 Dunean Avenue. 

Chester T. Reed, President. 

Alden Reed, Treasurer. 

Ernest C. Boyd, Vice President. 

Rudolph E. Borgeson, Clerk. 

Directors.—The officers with Peter S. Reed, Brewster R. Randolph, A. Brad- 
ford Reed, Jr., Charles A. Thompson, and E. Winsor Reed, Jr. 

Rating—AaAl1 (Also Chicago, IIL). 


SUMMARY 


This old and well-established manufacturer of machine screw products has 
been in continuous operation since 1886, and was incorporated in December 
1902. It has been controlled by members of the Reed family since 1920. Opera- 
tions have been profitable over a period of years, and although there was a 
drop in net worth in 1948, this was due principally to the revaluation of assets. 
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Latest statement of December 31, 1949, showed a tangible net worth of $2,785,259 
and a sound financial condition. There are no bank borrowings, and trade 
obligations are retired in a prompt manner. 


HISTORY 


Started.—In 1886 as a partnership by Edgar Reed and Thomas Prince. Prince 
died in 1920, and his holdings were then acquired by the Reed family which now 
controls the entire capitalization. 

Incorporated.—Massachusetts laws, November 12, 1902. Authorized capital 
stock : 750 shares common stock, par value $100 per share. 

Outstanding capital stock : 750 shares as of December 31, 1949. 

Chester T. Reed, born 1881, married, native of this section. Is the son of 
Edgar Reed, one of the founders of this business, and has been associated 
with the company since graduating from Cornell University in 1903. He is 
active in the general management. 

Alden Reed, born 1893, married, brother to the late president. Graduate of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and later attended Harvard University. Asso- 
ciated with the company since 1919 and is now vested with the general manage- 
ment. 

Peter S. Reed, born 1909, married, son of Chester T. Reed. Was clerk of 
company from 1945 to 1946, and has held various positions with the concern. 
Ernest C. Boyd, born 1893, married, native of this section. Graduated from 
Dartmouth College, class of 1915, and has been associated with this company 
for over 30 years. Elected vice president in 1946. Brewster R. Randolph, born 
1915, married, native-born, nephew of Chester T. Reed. Associated with this 
company since 1934, and is now a foreman. Elected a director in 1945. 

A. Bradford Reed, Jr., born 1905, married, native of Worcester. Graduate 
of Cornell University, school of engineering, class of 1927. Shortly thereafter, 
he became associated with Reed Small Tool Works, Worcester, Mass. Latter 
concern later merged with Coates Clipper & Manufacturing Co. and Rolled 
Thread Die Co., and is now known as Reed Rolled Thread Die Co., Inc. Lat- 
est statement on the latter company is from inventory of December 31, 1949, 
which showed tangible net worth of $534,884 and a sound financial position. 
Reed is not active in Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. 

Charles A. Thompson, born 1881, married, native of this section. Associated 
with subject company for over 30 years, and is purchasing agent. Elected a 
director in 1946. 

E. Winsor Reed, Jr., grandson of Edgar Reed, was born 1913, and is married. 
Elected a director in 1945. Has resided in Miami, Fla., since 1943, and from 
1943 to January 1945, was employed by Pan American Airways as a junior airport 
manager. Is now understood to be president and principal in Miami Aeromarine, 
Inc., Miami, Fla., chartered under Florida laws, February 11, 1946, with paid-in 
capital of $100,000. 

Fire Record.—A fire which originated from a short circuit, caused some damage 
to motors and wires in a room at the plant on February 15, 1945. Damage 
amounted to $6,000, and was fully insured. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


Products.—Manufactures wood screws, machine screws, stove bolts, cap screws, 
nuts, rivets, burrs, rods, and other allied products (United States Standard 
Industrial Classification Nos. 3495, 3494, and 3312). 

Distribution.—To jobbers and industrial concerns. 

Territory : 90 percent of sales are throughout the United States, with remain- 
ing 10 percent throughout Canada, South American countries, and parts of Europe. 

Accounts: About 4,500. 

Terms: Domestic sales on terms of 2 percent 10, net 30 days; export sales on 
sight drafts and letters of credit. 

Seasons: Steady year-round. 

Salesmen: Not disclosed. 

Employees: About 1,500. 

Branches: Branch sales office and warehouse are maintained at 61 West 
Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill, while another sales office is maintained at 313 Bank 
of America Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Facilities Location.—Owns and occupies a group of connected buildings vary- 
ing from three to four stories in height, utilizing a total of about 100,000 square 
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feet of floor space. Property is in normal repair and located about 3 miles 
from the central business district, in a semimanufacturing and residential area. 
There is a railroad siding nearby. Equipment is modern and up-to-date, and 
electrically driven. 


Financial information 
ee SO mbit Lt Ae 
| Dee. 31, 1947 | Dec. 31, 1948 | Dee. 31, 1949 
5 Bad s ; Leah —|—__—— er ee h Ss 


Current assets Z seu | $4,333,026 | $1, 452, 264 | $1, 553, 832 
Current liabilities 805, 240 | 265, 399 384, 158 


Net working capital 3, 527,786 | 1, 186, 865 | 1, 169, 674 
Tangible net worth - | 5, 456, 758 | . 781, 924 | 2, 785, 259 
Net sales : . . 1 5, 000, 000 14,500,000; 14, 


i 


Net profit - a alae are as 2, 819, 802 


1 Estimated. 


From inventory of Dec. 31, 1949, cents omitted : 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


$205, 163 | Accounts payable $196, 020 
Accounts receivable, cus- Federal and State taxes._.._.t_¢ 124,909 
tomer GAG, OF1: } Aoretales oo i i 68, 227 
Notes receivable, customer__ 100 Total current 884, 158 
Merchandise 823, 161 | Reserved for contingencies__ 1, 190, 865 
United States bonds Capital stock 75, 000 
(market) B, 000} Mubelte ik i ah a 2, 710, 259 
Total current 1, 553, 832 
Equipment and fixtures, net. 592, 833 Total 4, 360, 282 
Real estate and buildings, net 365, 047 
Prepaid expenditures 32, 048 
Securities (market) 1, 580, 684 
Supplies__- 205, 790 
Vehicles, net 9, 016 
Building and machinery 
under construction 57,114 


Accrued interest reduction__ 14, 625 


Total: anestei 4, 360, 282 


Notr.—The asset items in the above statement represent book values, less of 
the actual worth thereof. Received reserves, and no representation is made 
by mail, accompanied by letter signed Dec. 21, 1950, by Alden Reed, treasurer. 


This well-established business has operated in a successful and profitable man- 
ner over a period of years, and steady increases have been made in tangible net 
worth in most years, as a result of earnings retained. The substantial increase, 
both in net working capital and in tangible net worth, for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1947, was attributed to increased volume and profitable operations, 
with a good portion of the earnings retained in the business. The drop in tangible 
net worth during 1948 is understood to have been due to the revaluation of 
assets to replacement levels, rather than to operational losses. Although sales 
figures are not submitted by the management, volume for 1948 and 1949 is re- 
ported to have been steady at approximately $4,500,000 for each year. The 
foregoing statement reflects a sound financial condition, with available cash and 
a good turn-over of accounts receivable enabling the company to retire obliga- 
tions at a discount in a prompt manner. 

Although the company has in the past declined to furnish a breakdown of its 
inventory figures, the item of “securities” is believed to include well known 
stocks listed on the New York Exchange, and are carried in the above statement 
at market value. The “reserve for contingencies” was $1,554,558 as of December 
31, 1947, and $1,185,877 at December 31, 1948. No explanation of the increases 
in this item, or its nature, could be obtained from the management, although the 
increases are understood to represent profits. 

On December 21, 1950, Alden Reed, treasurer, stated that sales for the first 
11 months of 1950 were considerably in excess of those for the corresponding 
period of 1949, although amount of this increase was not disclosed. The gain 
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was attributed to better business conditions. No interim figures are available, 
but present financial condition would show further improvement because of 
increased sales and retention of profits. 

Average medium to high five-figure balances are carried at a local bank, with 
no loans requested in that quarter. 


| | | 

HC Owe Past due | Terms Payments Nov. 13, 1950 
| ! 
| 


26000 | | 30-44-10 | Dise.: 
13391 0 0 | N30 | Dise,: Sold years to May 1950. 
0 0 19-10-25 | Dise.: Sold January 1933 to June 1950. 
483 43 N30 | Prompt: Sold several years. 
12-26-50 | (96-38) (B-18)|__.- 





os 


SUBCOM MITTEE EXHursit No. 9 


Crry OF WORCESTER, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
February 1, 1951. 
Capt. J. P. Murpny, 
Precinot Three. 

Derar Str: At 5:35 p.m. Mrs. Albertine Vaughan, Reed & Prince Co., Duncan 
Avenue, reported that she received a call from an unidentified woman that some 
Reed & Prince workers were beaten up and their car damaged on Canter- 
bury Street. 

Car 3, Sgt. J. F. O'Leary, Patrolmen Burke and Kennedy detailed to investigate. 

Meanwhile a call was received from a man giving the name of Russell Keegan, 
26 Frank Street, that he had seen a number of men in a car bearing Massachusetts 
registration 381409, a Dodge sedan, probably a 1941 model stop another car, drag 
a man out of the car and pummel! him, with club they also broke the glass in the 
car, and attempted to overturn the vehicle. 

Mr. Alden Reed was contacted and he reported that an employee, one Harry 
Jenkins, 25 Epworth Street, and his 71-year-old father of the same name and 
address, were attacked by a number of men and beaten up. 

Sergeant O'Leary and car 3 report that several men had stopped a car driven 
by Edgar Reed, 27 years, 11 Algonquin Road, and severely beat him up. The 
cruiser car crew took Edgar Reed and Harry C. Jenkins to the City Hospital 
Accident Ward where they were treated for a severe scalp laceration; Harry W. 
Jenkins was also treated for lumps and bruises about the head and face. 

Edgar Reed had fled from his assailants and was chased to the Handy Pad Co., 
on Webster Street, from where he made his way back to Reed & Prince Co., 
from where he was taken to City Hospital by Car 3 with Jenkins and son. 

Another passenger in the Reed car, Anthony McCurry, 3 Blossom Street, identi- 
fied Frank Greenwich of 35 Colton Street as one of the assailants. 

The Reed car, a 1949 Oldsmobile sedan, was badly damaged, the windshield and 
all windows being broken. 

A second car involved was driven by Ray Bonin, 35 years, of 180 Canterbury 
Street. He and his passengers: Ralph Hobb, of 170 Dewey Street, James 
Sawicker, of 9S Beaverbrook Parkway, Emory Adams, of 4 Benefit Street, 
Charles Richards, of 11 Ives Street, were beaten and the car, a 1949 Olds con- 
vertible was badly damaged, but the oceupants of Bonin’s car succeeded in 
vetting away. 

Ray Bonin and Edgar Reed believe that their assailant was Mike Walsh, 
organizer of the CIO and could identify him if he was brought before them. 
They also named Philip Nelson, of 8 Lawrence Street, as another of their 
assailants, 

A later report was received that William Spiros, 48 years, of 37 Cambridge 
Street, was also beaten up and suffered bruises on his arms; Spiros reports 
that a club was used on him. 

The car which Mr. Keegan reported is listed to George Reynolds of 16 Lakeside 
Avenue. 

Sergeant Joseph O'Leary is investigating. 

George Reynolds was brought to Precinct 3 and interrogated. Reynolds ac- 
counted for his actions at the time of the incident and both Mr. Reeds and the 
younger Mr. Jenkins were brought to the station but could not identify him. 
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They looked at his car and declared definitely that Reynold’s car was not the 
one at the scene. 

We suggested an escort home for the Reeds which they declined, being con- 
vinced that there would be no more trouble at least for tonight. 

Mr. Reed wished to extend his appreciation to all policemen concerned in 
the matter. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. C. SULLIVAN. 


EMPLOYER'S EXuHIpiT No. 1 
Reep & PrRINcE Mere. Co. STRIKE VIOLENCE 
JANUARY 2, TO JuLy 26, 1951 


January 29, 1951: Pickets opened door of car owned by William Ried!, 7 Adams 
Street. They banged sides of car with fists and broke off exhaust pipe. Henry 
Rodowicz, of 64 Perry Avenue, closed door immediately and car proceeded into 
parking lot. None of the pickets identified. 

February 1: Pickets attempted to stop William Riedl’s car again without 
success. They did bang on windows with fists and picket with hood said he 
wanted to ask them what was going on inside. 

February 1: Assault and attempted murder of Edgar Reed, 11 Algonquin 
Road, and other employees at Cambridge and Walpole Streets, 

February 28, 1951: Rochus Bilinskas, 3 Keene Street, told by Mrs. Catherine 
A. Lee, 2 Freeland Terrace, or Mrs. Gertrude E. Kelly, 38 Duxbury Road, 
“You'll end up in City Hospital, Mr. Bilinskas.” This occurred along the picket 
line on Cambridge Street while coming to work. Mr. Bilinskas was also kicked 
by a man who works in department 6, but whom Mr. Bilinskas could not identify. 

March 1, 1951: Elton Seaver, 170 Dewey Street, had his car assaulted at 
Main and Maywood, at about 5:15 p, m. after being pursued through side 
streets. Incident reported to station 8 with registration number of pursuing 
car and description of same. No identification of occupants of car, and owner 
not recognized when brought in to station 3. The owner, a Mr. Henderson, 
had an alibi and two witnesses to support it. 

March 2, 1951: Emile Bourret’s home at 85 Gates Street, Worcester, stoned. 
Several windows smashed. 

March 3, 1951: The home of Mr. and Mrs. Everett L. Lindgren, 5 Keene Street, 
stoned. Mrs. Lindgren suffered bruises of the shoulder and forehead. This 
home is next to that of Bilinskas. Lindgren does not work at Reed & Prince. 

March 4, 1951: Patsy Fulginiti, owner of lunch service wagon, threatened 
by phone at his home, 58 Farrar Avenue, Worcester. He was told that unless 
he ceased coming to the plant, his house would be stoned, his truck damaged, 
his brother’s truck damaged, his father’s store damaged, and he would be boy- 
cotted in the union shops he serves. He reported above to State police who 
promised protection and prosecution, if assailants apprehended. 

March 6, 1951: Home of Clifford Sorenson, 23 Wellman Street, Auburn, 
stoned. Sorenson does not work at Reed & Prince. 

March &, 1951: Car belonging to William Cadigan, 44 Riehards Street, Wor- 
cester, was stoned at night while parked on Richards Street. 

March 9, 1951: Harry J. W. Rawson’s home at 18 Teddy Road, Worcester, 
stoned at 1:40 a.m. Mr. and Mrs. Rawson’s car, parked in front of their home, 
had several windows smashed. 

March 9, 1951: Car owned and driven by Mrs. Lyvamie Mary Wolfe, 6 Buffum 
Street, Worcester, had right rear window broken by G. Bourke, 117 Illinois 
Street, while entering plant at 7 a. m. 

March 9, 1951: Police notified that car registered to Daniel Murray, Prospect 
Street, Millbury, was seen cruising in the neighborhood of Charles J. Richard’s 
home at 9 Ives Street, March 8, 1951, in p. m. 

March 10, 1951: William E. Howe, 106 Millbury Avenue, Millbury, warned 
via telephone that “the fellows will take care of you” if he continued to work. 
Howe knows Murray personally, having gone to school with him. This infor- 
mation was relayed by Howard Wright, of Gover Road, Millbury. 

March 12, 1951: Eugene Norris, 1 Ludlow Street, Worcester, husband of Eva 
Norris and a driver for Central Cab Co., forced to quit his job or cease driving 
his wife and others to work. Pressure brought to bear on his employer by 
Murray and other union men. Norris quit rather than accede to union demands 
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to stop bringing workers to the plant. Union threatened to print notice in news- 
paper that Central Cab drivers were transporting strikebreakers. 

March 15, 1951: John A. Bard’s car windows smashed about 9 p. m. while 
parked near his home at 91 Murray Avenue. 

March 16, 1951: Mrs. Helen E. Burnham's car was parked on Beacon Street 
near Ionic Avenue this p. m. Sugar dumped in gas tank. Mrs. Burnham lives 
at 2 Bemis Street, Spencer. 

March 19, 1951: Home of John A. Bard, 91 Murray Avenue, stoned about 
8:10 p. m. Car bearing registration No. 418520 seen before and after stoning 
in vicinity of 91 Murray Avenue. Car registered to William Coyle. 

March 21, 1951: Sugar poured in gas tank of car owned by Barbara Slocum, 
56 Richland Street, Worcester, while parked outside her home. 

March 21, 1951: Because Slocum car was disabled, Donald Pierce, Fiskdale 
Road, Brookfield, drove a company car to pick up passengers scheduled to ride 
in the Slocum car. He was chased from the vicinity of Ward Street to 
Harrington corner by a green Nash sedan bearing registration No. 419736. 
While stopped for traffic light at Harrington corner, Murray got out of Nash, 
pounded on windows of company car and swore at Pierce. Pierce drove imme- 
diately to police headquarters on Waldo Street, left the car in the middle of 
the street and ran into the police station. Several officers returned to the 
street with Pierce. The Nash was trying to get by Pierce’s car, but could not. 
The lieutenant in charge of the headquarter station leaned from one of the win 
dows in the building and shouted “Get that registration.” The officers detained 
the Nash and occupants for several minutes. Meanwhile, Pierce returned to 
the plant. However, on Canterbury Street, the Nash again started to pursue 
him, but he came through to the plant. He was not able to pick up two pas- 
sengers as he would have done had he not been pursued the second time. 
The passengers were later picked up by another car. Proceedings against 
Murray were begun later in the day, but swearing out a warrant was delayed 
because of a legal technicality. Murray later fined $10 in central district 
court. 

March 12, 1951: A car was rented to replace the Slocum car (owned by Bar- 
bara Slocum, 56 Richland Street) which could not be returned to service today. 
As the car left the plant, it was followed by a black Pontiae driven by P. 
Blais, registration No, 400540, and later by a green Packard, registration No. 
399257. The Packard attempted to crowd the rented car (driven by Barbara 
Slocum) to the eurb, but this was broken up by Bertram Davis, Rocky Hill Road, 
Dodge, Mass., who was following her in his own car. They lost the Packard 
and Pontiac by going through a red light at Brosnihan Square. 

March 22, 1951: Walter Reiman, 11 Albert Street, Worcester, was beaten by 
four men at about 6:30 a. m. on Grand Street, while on his way to work. He 
suffered a couple of facial bruises and a contusion on his right leg just below 
the knee. He was unable to identify any of his attackers. Proceeded to the 
shop without further incident. Had numerous small lacerations on hands from 
class, 

March 29, 1951: At about 9:30 p. m., windows in the homes of the following 
employees were smashed: Lazar Verdi, 17 Wellman Street, Auburn, Mass.: 
Frederic B. Bond, 5 Woodman Road, Worcester: Rochus Bilinskas, 3 Keene 
Street, Worcester; Albert R. Hebb, 158 Clean Street, Worcester; Joel R. Sund- 
vren, 14 Hastinus Avenue, Worcester; Harold Burlingame, 4 Hermitage Lane, 
Worcester. A shot was fired by the assailants at the home of Albert Hebb, but 
no damage resulted from the shot. 

April 2, 1951: Windows in plant broken by stones thrown from outside. 

April 4, 1951: Car owned by Lazar Verdi stoned on Fremont Street. about 
4:15 p.m. Windows and windshield smashed. tody damage sustained. Pas- 
sengers in car: Lazar Verdi, 17 Wellman Street, Auburn; Peter Sakalowsky, 69 
Bovee Street, Auburn: Arthur H. Fanion, 12 Shore Drive, Auburn: and Carl! G. 
Johnson, 11 Rockland Road Court, Auburn. Verdi and 
facial bruises and lacerations. 

April 6-7: While parked in front of his home, Robert Oliver, Jr.’s car had lump 
sugar dumped into the gas tank sometime during the night. Vandalism was dis- 
covered before the car was operated. Oliver lives at 51 Esther Street, Wor- 
cester. 

April 9, 1951: Car owned by Frank D. Martin, 18 Stevens Road, damaged while 
parked on Stevens Road at about 10:40 p. m. Four tires were slashed and 
windows smashed. Attempted to open gas tank which had a locking cap. 

April 9, 1951: Beverly Sabagonis, 334 Oak Street, Shrewsbury, annoyed by 
Howard MacDonald while shopping in a downtown market. Told clerk not to 
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wait on her as she was a scab and promised her that her windows would be 
broken. 

April 10-11: Bert Seaver (brother of Elton Seaver), of 348 Greenwood Street, 
Worcester, transferred to laboring job at bureau of streets because of union 
pressure. They claimed that he was driving people to work in city vehicles, 
which was untrue. He was later restored to his regular job, but left to work at 
Reed & Prince. 

April 18: Top on Richard Berry's convertible slashed sometime after 1 a. m. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made to put sugar in the gas tank. Berry lives 
at 120 West Street, Worcester. 

April 20: Robert Oliver, Jr., 51 Esther Street, Worcester, had automobile 
burned as it was parked in front of his home late at night. The arsonists broke 
u window, threw in two quart bottles of gasoline and set it afire. 

April 23-24: Windows in plant broken by stones thrown from the outside. 

April 24: Automobile owned by Evelyn Whitney burned in garage near 1051 
Main Street. Garage was unlocked. Gasoline poured in auto as in previous fire 
(April 20). Miss Evelyn Whitney lives at 1550 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

April 28: Windows in plant broken by stones thrown from the outside. 

May 5, 1951: Automobile belonging to John A. Bard was burned last night. 
A lock was sprung on his garage door at 91 Murray Avenue; the car was broken 
into, pushed into the driveway, and set on fire. 

May 10, 1951: Construction brick thrown through window of McCurry home 
at 2 Blossom Street at 10 p.m. Both Mr. Anthony McCurry and Mrs. Christine 
S. McCurry work at Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. 

May 11, 1951: Automobile belonging to Frank Martin, 28 Stevens Road, was 
burned as it was parked on Fern Street, near corner of Stevens Road about 
midnight. 

May 11, 1951: Windows stoned at Mrs. Doris M. Scopetski’s home, 37 Colton 
Street. All windows damaged except those in parlor and one bedroom. 

May 13, 1951: Two parlor windows broken in Jennette Babineau’s home, 98 
Beaver Street. 

May 28, 1951: Windows smashed in automobile belonging to Richard Berry, 
120 West Street, Worcester. 

May 28, 1951: Windows smashed in automobile belonging to Emile Bourret, 
85 Gates Street, Worcester. 

May 28, 1951: Lewis Bolton, of 36 Merriam Road, Auburn, attacked in his 
automobile as he was driving from Merriam Road to Bryn Mawr Avenue. He 
was stopped by a black sedan blocking the exit to Merriam Road. Three men 
attacked the car with rocks and brass pipe, breaking the windshield and two 
side windows. Mrs. Marion Peterson, of 30 Merriam Road, was a passenger 
in the car at the time of the attack. 

June 19, 1951, Eugene Norris’ car assaulted by 10 to 15 men on McKeon Road 
near Cambridge Street at approximately 5:15 p.m. Norris, R. Craig, C. Richard, 
and Mrs. B. Sabagonis struck with clubs. Mrs. M. Johnson uninjured. Several 
windows in car broken by stones. 

July 20, 1951: At 10:50 p.m. Noe Bard was jostled by two men in the wash- 
room of a cafe in Millbury. A third man attempted to prevent Bard from leaving 
the room by blocking the door. These men had been seen by Bard as he walked 
to the washroom, sitting in a booth with Daniel Murray and Donald Brown. 
Bard left the cafe with his party and returned to his home two doors away. A 
group of unidentified men gathered in front of his home; he summoned his 
brother, John and word was also sent to his sister, Mrs. Sabagonis, and his 
brother-in-law, Ronald Craig. John Bard, Ronald Craig, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Sabagonis all went to Noe’s home. They then decided to find Chief Vulter, of the 
Millbury police. They were backing out of their driveway when Chief Vulter 
appeared with Danial Murray, Donald Brown, and William Coyle. (See entry of 
March 19 re stoning the Bard home, 91 Murray Avenue.) In the presence of 
Chief Vulter, Murray struck Noe Bard on the jaw; a free-for-all ensued. Mill- 
bury police, including Chief Vulter and a special officer, made no effort to inter- 
cede until Murray was virtually helpless on the ground with Bard administering 
a beating. No arrests were made. 


EMPLOYEE’S Exnuisit No. 3 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, Julius Kirle, attorney at law, with offices at 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
upon oath hereby depose and say that— 
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(1) I was counsel for the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. in the hearings 
conducted by the National Labor Relations Board in the Matter of Reed & Prince 
Manufacturing Co. and United Steelworkers of America, CIO, case No. 
1—CA-865, which was heard on April 30, May 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1951, before Trial 
Examiner C. W. Whittemore; 

(2) At the hearing on May 3, 1951, I offered to introduce in evidence, during 
a bench conference, by stipulation, the stenotypists’ transcripts of all negotiation 
meetings. Counsel for the general counsel and counsel for the union objected 
thereto, and counsel for the general counsel stated that he would not permit 
the transcripts to be introduced in evidence at any cost, as a result of which the 
transcripts could not go in by stipulation. 

(3) I thereupon informed the examiner that I proposed calling the steno- 
typists’ as witnesses in order to introduce the complete transcripts by their 
direct testimony, and requested a continuance to enable me to contact them and 
arrange for their presence at the hearing, in view of the fact that they were en- 
gaged in the superior courts of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The ex- 
aminer refused my requests and warned me not to press my repeated requests 
for the introduction of the transcripts during the hearing because he had to get 
back to Washington by the week end for another assignment and that any time 
taken up in the introduction of the transcripts would prevent him from so doing 
and cause him to be taken to task by the chief trial examiner. He also told me 
that he was not going to sit there for days while the contents of the transcripts 
were being introduced in evidence. By inference he also indicated that if I con- 
tinued to press for the introduction of these transcripts he would be forced to 
order me to leave the hearing room. 

JuLius KIRve. 
COM MISSIONER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Suffolk, ss: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of July, 1951. 

———_ ———, Notary Public. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ExHIsiItT No. 11 


Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester, Mass., March 2, 1951. 
To Our Employees: 

It is apparent that a large number of our employees desire to return to work. 
Many have already come back to work. In view of this, we feel that we should 
resume full operation. 

All employees reporting will be restored to work without discrimination or loss 
of service credits. You may report for work at 7 a. m. or later if you so desire. 

We would naturally prefer to operate the plant with the employees who were in 
our employ on December 31, 1950, rather than train new ones. If you do not 
return, the company has no other alternative than to train new permanent em- 
ployees to take the jobs which you have vacated. We trust this will not be 
necessary. 

Yours truly, 
ALDEN REED. 


Worcester, MAss., February 14, 1951. 
WILFrep Beal, 
91 Paris Avenue, City: 


On Friday evening, February 16 at 8 p. m. there will be an important meeting 
in the Sheraton Hotel of all employees of the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. 
who are interested in going back to work. It is vital that you be present. 

Bring this letter with you to room 111 for identification purposes. 

ARTHUR LAMBERT. 
FLORENCE E. Rawson. 
RayYMOND R. DUFAULT. 
FRANCIS J. HARRINGTON. 
Marcaret U. LAvIGcNe. 
AMY M. WOLFE. 

RALPH HEBz. 
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SvuscoMMITTEE Exuteir No. 13 


98.4 PERCENT OF GENERAL ELectric Workers Votre ror UNIONISM 


On May 25 the National Labor Relations Board conducted elections in all the 
General Electric Co.’s plants throughout the Nation. The elections were for 
the purpose of determining whether GE employees wished to be represented by 
the CIO, the Communist-dominated United Electrical and Radio Workers (UE), 
or no union. 

The CIO gained bargaining representation for approximately two-thirds of 
GE employees. The UE retained bargaining representation for the remainder. 

The above results were more or less expected. However, a real lesson may 
be derived from the insignificance of the no-union vote. 

In this part of the country, elections were held in Lynn, Everett, Pittsfield, 
Fitchburg, Holyoke, Taunton, and Providence, R. I. The sole UE victory was 
in Taunton, one of the smaller plants. 


Total vote cast : y 298 
Total vote for union representation <* 929 
Total vote for no union “ 899 


Percentage in favor of union representation aed _._. 98. 4% 


These plants had been organized for periods ranging from 7 to 15 years. 
At the time of their organization, GE did everything possible to turn their 
employees against unionism—just as is being done to you today. 

During the recent campaign conducted by the rival unions, General Electric, 
very slyly, let it be known that they felt that their employees would be better 
off without a union. They knew that a fight between two unions for bargaining 
rights tends to increase the size of the no-union vote, and they attempted to 
capitalize on it. However, the results clearly demonstrate that the overwhelming 
majority of these people realize a union is necessary to protect and advance 
their interests. 

These people are real American workers like yourselves, primarily interested 
in earning as good a livelihood as possible. 

Their decision was based upon experience. 

Can 98.4 percent of the people be wrong? 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF America, CIO, 
Worcester 8, Mass. 

I. S—Workers in unionized plants don’t have to make up holidays by working 

Saturdays at straight time. 


Votre Yes—Vore Yes—Vore Yes 
MARK YOUR CROSS IN THE LEFT-HAND BOX 
Vote “yes” and repudiate the company’s un-American intimidation and coer- 


cion., 
Vote “yes” for your present and future protection. 


SAMPLE BALLOT 
UNIrep STATES OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Official Secret Ballot for Employees of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co.. 
Worcester, Mass. 


This ballot is to determine the collective-bargaining representative, if any, for 
the unit in which you are employed. If you spoil this ballot return it to the 
board agent for a new one. 

Mark an “X” in the square of your choice. 

Do you wish to be represented for purposes of collective bargaining by United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO? 


YES NO 
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The larger and more decisive the “Yes” vote, the better your contract. 


Enjoy a smoke, also a coke, 

But without a union your pay envelope 
Will soon look broke. 

So don’t delay— 

Vote for CIO today! 


(The above ditty is the work of one of your fellow workers. ) 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


Wuy Don’t You? 


Lid you ever hear of the National Association of Manufacturers, the largest 
of the employers’ unions in the United States? 

Well, if you were owner of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. you would join 
the NAM because through a national employers’ union you would unite together 
with other companies in your industry. 

Why? 

Because the NAM protects employers as the Steelworkers’ Union protects its 
members. 

But, brother, you are not the owner of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., and 
we doubt if you ever will be. Yet you find that as a worker you are confronted 
with the same problems facing all unorganized workers in America today. 
Namely, low wages, high-living costs, lack of job security, and no method of 
bargaining with profit-hungry companies to reach a fair solution of your problems. 

The only way out: Do what the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. would do if 
they were in your position: Join the Steelworkers’ Union! 

Over 1 million workers in America have done this and more are joining every 
day. Why don’t you? 

The situation will never change until you yourself change it! 

UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


A MESSAGE From Locat UNION 3274 (Crompton AND KNOWLES) 


To Reed & Prince Workers: 

On February 1, 1944, we chose the United Steelworkers of America as our 
bargaining agent by very close to a 3 to 1 margin in an election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

We have never regretted that decision 

Today wages have doubled, and are the highest in textile machinery industry, 
and are just about tops in the city. 

Today we have six paid holidays at average earnings. 

Today we work with the knowledge that when we retire we will have a pen 
sion that will enable us to live decently in our declining years 

Today we enjoy the protection of a fine social insurance policy, which con- 
tains the following benefits : 

Minimum death benefit of $3,000. 

Paid up death benefit upon retirement of $500. 

Daily hospital benefit for a member $10. 

Daily hospital benefit for a member's dependents $7. 

Incidental hospital expense benefit, members or dependents $100. 
Surgical expense benefits $240. 

Weekly sick benefit $28. 

Today we work with the assurance that our union contract protects us from 
unjust treatment. 

These benefits and many others have been obtained without the loss of one 
minute’s work due to strikes, and they have not resulted in driving the company 
into bankruptcy, and they were not bludgeoned out of the company by threats. 

Presently the company and its employees are enjoying the most profitable era 
in history. 


91408—-51——-14 
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Crompton & Knowles has adopted a fair-minded enlightened attitude toward 
the subject of collective bargaining, and has always entered into negotiations 
with a desire to be fair. The record of union-management relations has been 
praised by Secretary of Labor Tobin as an outstanding example of “teamwork 
and honest to God collective bargaining.” 

In view of our own experience, we sincerely urge you to vote “yes” in 
Wednesday’s election, and we assure you that you will have our wholehearted 
sympathy and support in all your endeavors. 

We urge you to attend tomorrow night’s meeting and hear more detailed 
reports of the union’s accomplishments in other shops as well as our own. 

Preelection meeting, 8 p. m., Tuesday, July 11, A. O. H. Hall, 26 Trumbull 
Street. 

Loca UNION No. 3274, Unirep STEELWORKERS oF AMERICA, CIO, 
(Crompton & KNOWLES Loom WorKs). 


MEEeTING—Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY EMPLOYEES 
Saturday, September 16, 1950, 2 p. m., AOH Hall, 26 Trumbull Street 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 


The following positions are to be filled: 
President Guide 
Vice president Inside guard 
Recording secretary Outside guard 
Financial secretary Three trustees 
Treasurer 

Negotiations for a contract are to start Friday, September 15, at 1 p.m. at the 
Hotel Sheraton. 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


SoME REAL SUPPORT 


Last Saturday a meeting was called of officers from all local unions serviced 
out of the Worcester office of our union. Only three locals (all outside the 
city) failed to be represented, and each of these locals have forwarded assur- 
ances of complete agreement with the decisions of the meeting. 

Roy Stevens, who has handled your negotiations, explained fully and in detail 
the history of the union’s relationship with Reed & Prince Co., and the present 
status of contract negotiations between the union and the company. 

It was voted unanimously and enthusiastically to render all the support needed 
to the union members at Reed & Prince in their efforts to secure a contract giving 
them wages and conditions on a par with other unions in the area. Martin J. 
(Mike) Walsh, your district director, pledged the all-out support of the inter- 
national union. 

Alden Reed has arrogantly adopted an attitude that makes a mockery of 
collective bargaining. He says in effect that he doesn’t give a “damn” for his 
employees or what they want, and that they will have to take what he wishes to 
give them. 

The 17,000 members of our union here in central Massachusetts, consider his 
attitude an insult to them, as well as to you, and also a challenge to every union 
member in the area. That challenge is accepted, and let Alden Reed bear 
in mind that he isn’t picking on the infant that was the union in 1937. Today, 
we are big locally and nationally, and we have the increased strength that 
goes with increased size. If he wants to learn the hard way, he should be re- 
minded that companies much bigger and tougher than Reed & Prince once thought 
as he now does, but they have learned to show some respect to the union and the 
wishes of their employees. 

You are not alone! 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Do You Want— 


. Six paid holidays. 
2. Sick pay. 
Life insurance. 
. Seniority. 
. Arbitration. 
. Check-off. 
7. A substantial wage increase. 

The company doubts that you do, On November 29 at the State board the 
company didn’t even unpack their brief case. 

How does the company offer of 10 cents compare with the 16 cents increase ne- 
gotiated at the south works? At the south works the minimum rate is now 
$1.31 for sweepers, janitors, ete., compared with 84 cents at the Reed & Prince Co. 

Reed & Prince, found guilty of unfair labor practice by the United States Su- 
preme Court, is again adopting the same position by using a stenotypist at all 
meetings with the union and making proposals that any union would refuse. 
The State board and the Federal Conciliation Service plan additional meetings. 

Here is an example of how inconsistent the company’s arguments are: They 
offer 10 cents because other companies have given this amount. When the 
union pointed out that other companies have a higher wage scale, paid holidays, 
pensions, life insurance, and weekly sick benefits, they say that what other com- 
panies do does not concern them. 

Now watch Norton's and others give an additional wage increase to match the 
steel adjustment. 

Reed & Prince has no respect for the intelligence and courage of its employees, 
but through the union, the union members at Reed & Prince will have the same 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment as others in Worcester, and will no 
longer work under substandard conditions. 


NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE, LocaL UNION 1315, UNITED STEELWORKERS 
or AMeRiIcA, CIO. 


A Hatr Century BEHIND THE TIMES 


VOTE YES !—VOTE YES! 

The recent letters that you have been receiving from the company contain the 
philosophy of labor relations of 1900 not 1950. Yes: and their policy on wages, 
pensions, and social insurance would suit 1940 not 1950. 

But is isn’t 1900, 1937, or 1940. It is 1950! 

Today there are at least 15,000 members of the CIO right here in Worcester. 
These people and their families have tasted the benefits of unionism, and you 
will have their full moral and financial support in your efforts to obtain decent 
wages and all the other benefits and protection that people can expect when they 
enjoy union membership. 

Today, people don’t fall for the vicious antiunion propaganda of an Alden 
Reed. His attitude can be properly compared to that of many employers in 
pre-Hitler Germany. 

He says, “Without a union you are at liberty to discuss your problems with 
management yourselves.” Sure you are, but what can you do about it if you are 
not satisfied with the results of your discussion? The answer is, “Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing.” Withont a union, the company also is at liberty to tell you, 
“Take it or leave it and get out.” In the past that is just what in effect has 
been told to many employees of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. 

In respect to illegal strikes, the United States Supreme Court found that the 
teed & Prince Manufacturing Co., not the union, was guilty of illegal conduct 
in 1987, and ordered them to reinstate and reimburse the workers they had 
illegally discharged, and further ordered them to deal with the union. Any 
statement to the contrary is absolute untruth. 

Tomorrow by voting “Yes” you have your chance to end the dictatorship that 
for so many years has existed at Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. 

You are not alone. 1,000,000 steelworkers the Nation over are behind you 


UNITED STEEL WORKERS or Awertca, CIO. 
Worcester, Mass 
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ELEcTION JuLy 12—1 Pp. M. To 5 P. M.—CoOMPANY GARAGE, DUNCAN AVENUE 


At last the employees of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. have a chance 
to bring democracy to Duncan Avenue. Your Government encourages you to 
organize. Don’t miss this golden opportunity to end fear of the company and 
to get good working conditions and better pay for yourselves. 

Too many times in the past, you, with fear and trembling, have seen the fore- 
man hand out lay-off slips to men with a lot of service 10 minutes before quit- 
ting time. You have seen employees with seniority let go while favorites remain. 
You have seen older men laid off and not recalled while the company hired new 
people. 

You have a legal right to organize and bargain! Don’t give it up to the com- 
pany! They will give you none of their legal rights. 

Act as red-blooded Americans. 

Stand on your own feet. 

Don't be fooled by company flapdoodle. 

The company is selfishly trying to persuade you to give up the union so that 
they can have their own way with you. 

Labor unions are the only organizations in the country established for the sole 
purpose of protecting the working man from abuse. They are dedicated to 
raising the standard of living of working people. 

The Reed's are in business to make money by manufacturing screws and bolts 
as cheaply as possible. They have taken good care of themselves. It is up to you 
to look after yourselves. 

Through the United Steelworkers of America you can obtain a contract, granting 
you protection and many benefits as did the workers at Crompton & Knowles 
and Rice Barton's. There has never been a strike at either of these places and 
there is no reason why there should be one at Reed & Prince. 

Make the “yes” vote as big as possible. 

A vote against the union is a vote for tyranny, low wages, and abuse. 

A vote for the union is a vote for better wages, better working conditions, 
and respect from the company. 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 


WORCESTER 8, MASs. 


ALDEN REED AGAIN UNDERESTIMATES UNION, AND His EMPLOYEES 


By letter on June 16, 1950, Alden Reed stated the union “would sell you 
short” on your hospital benefits. A man as tight as he is would welcome a 
union that would sell his employees short so that he would gain financially, 
But, what is the truth? 

The union has asked for and has been able to obtain full insurance coverage 
in practically all the organized plants. Union members are not satisfied with 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. They want life insurance and weekly nonoceupa- 
tional sickness and accident benefits—and they get it. 

Mr. Reed, how much life insurance is carried on a group policy for your 
employees ? 

Mr. Reed, what is the weekly nonoccupational accident benefit coverage for 
your employees ? 

You must answer “Nothing” to the above two questions. Everyone enjoys 
a turkey at Thanksgiving, but widows also need life insurance to feed them- 
selves and their children. 

You are very considerate of employees who fall ill. After being out sick for 
6G weeks, many start as new employees and receive no sick pay. 

Here is how the union sold its members “short” at Rice Barton Corp. All 
union members get the following insurance coverage: 

Life insurance, $2,000. 

Accidental death and dismemberment, $2,000. 

Weekly sick and accident benefit, $30 per week. 

Hospitalization for employees and dependents, $8 per day. 
Miscellaneous hospital expense benefit, $160. 

Maximum surgical fee benefit, $200 (Blue Shield $150 maximum). 
Daily medical expense benefit in hospital, $3 per day. 

When we meet at the bargaining table, which will be soon, we will ask that 
Blue Cross be continued, that life insurance be put into effect, and that sick 
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pay also be added to the insurance program, We think we can do better than 
Blue Shield. 

Don’t sell us short Mr. Reed. You are only looking out for yourself, not 
your employees, 

The next leaflet will deal with the company’s absurd statement that they 
recognize seniority. 

UNitrep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 


Our last leaflet informed you that the election order had been received from 
the National Labor Relations Board and that the next step would be the calling 
of a conference by the NLRB for the purpose of agreeing upon an election date. 

Such a conference will be held at the Regional Office of the National Labor 
Relations Board, 24 School Street, Boston, at 2 p. m. today (June 28). The con- 
ference will be conducted by Board Representative Parry and attending will be 
representatives of the union and management. It was originally scheduled for 
10 a. m. today (June 28) but notification of the change in time to 2 p. m. was 
received yesterday. 

You will be promptly informed of all future developments. 

This is the last inning. 

Let’s make a “grand slam” home run. 

Unrrep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 
Worcester, Mass. 


CONFERENCE—REPORT 


The conference between the union and the company with respect to our 
election was held as scheduled at the offices of the National Labor Relations 
Board, 24 School Street, Boston, at 1:30 yesterday afternoon (April 4). 

Field Representatives Roy Stevens and Tom Breslin and Attorney Sidney 
Grant, of Boston, represented the union. The company was represented by Peter 
Reed, Hobart Allen, Ernest and Allen Boyd, and Attorney William Sullivan, 
of Boston. 

The conference was presided over by a representative of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The conference was called in order that the Board could officially inform 
the company that the union had sufficient cards to entitle them to an election, 
and to make arrangements for the election if the company consented. The 
company did not consent which means that the Board will now take steps to 
secure an ordered election. 

The next step will be a hearing at the Federal Building here in Worcester, 
occurring in about 2 weeks. After this the hearing officer’s report will be sent 
into Washington and then the Board will order an election. 

Don’t feel upset because the company did not consent to an election. 

They are following the strategy of delay hoping that their stalling tactics 
will make you impatient and confused. 

Remember, you waited years before deciding to organize, so don’t let them 
get your goat by making you wait another month or so. 

We will promptly inform you of all future developments. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AmeriIcA, CIO, 
Worcester, Mass. 


CONFERENCE DATE Set 


Last week we informed you, through a leaflet, that we had filed a petition 
with the National Labor Relations Board in Boston, to have an election con- 
ducted at the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. 

The next step in the procedure is for the Board to call a conference between 
representatives of the company, the union, and the NLRB. This conference is 
scheduled for Tuesday, April 4, 1950, 1:30 p. m. at the offices of the Board in 
Boston. The law firm representing the company is Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge, 
& Rugg, of Boston. 
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The purpose of this conference is to see if an agreement can be reached with 
the company on the holding of an election. If the company agrees to a consent 
election, it can be held within a couple of weeks. If the company does not agree 
to a consent election, the Board will then have to set a date for a hearing, and 
take steps to secure an ordered election. A report on the outcome of Tuesday’s 
conference will be contained in a leaflet as soon as possible following the meeting. 


JOB SECURITY 


One of the chief matters of concern of Reed & Prince workers is that they 
have no job security. Many have expressed the thought that they have no 
protection or guaranty against lay-off at any time regardless of length of service. 
They feel that their security of employment is entirely dependent on how they 
“fit” with the boss. 

One company policy that is particularly obnoxious to Reed & Prince Workers 
is the practice of dropping employees from the payroll who have been absent 6 
weeks because of illness. They feel that it is bad enough to be absent from work 
for 6 weeks because of illness without having to worry about having a job to 
return to upon recovery. 

Such practices don’t exist in shops that are unionized. Our contracts provide 
for suitable sick leave without any danger of not having a job upon recovery. 

Isn’t that another very good reason why you need a union? 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


ELectTION PETITION FILED 


Last week we informned you that we had notified the company that a majority 
of employees had signed cards and we had requested recognition for purposes 
of collective bargaining. 

Yesterday we received an answer from the company stating that they doubted 
our claim that we represented a majority of Reed & Prince employees. We 
expected this answer because such a course is almost invariably followed by 
all companies when dealing with a union seeking recognition. 

The next step for us to take in order to obtain bargaining rights is to file a 
petition with the National Labor Relations Board. We did that immediately. 


IMPORTANT 


Generally, when workers start to organize they are in an awful hurry to get 
going. They want action. They usually are under the impression that all the 
union has to do is ask for an election and bang—there it is. However, it isn’t 
as easy as that. In obtaining an election there is a definite procedure set up 
by law and it must be followed. 


HERE IS THE PROCEDURE 


1. The union writes to the company requesting bargaining rights. Done. 

2. Upon receipt of the company’s refusal, the union files a petition with the 
National Labor Relations Board. Done. 

3. A representative of the Board checks cards against payroll list to deter- 
mine if the union has sufficient number entitling them to an election. 

4. Upon finding that the union has the required number of cards, the Board 
ealls a conference between union and management. 

If, at this conference, the company consents to an election, arrangements can 
be made right then and there. The election could be held within a couple of 
weeks from the date of the conference or about a month from now. If the 
company does not agree to a consent election, an official hearing must be held 
and an election ordered by the Board. That would result in an additional delay 
of at least a month. 

The above is correct and pretty accurate information, given to you so that you 
will know the score, and the why’s and wherefore’s. 

We are absolutely confident that when the election is held the result will be 
overwhelmingly in favor of the union. 

Remember you waited many years before you decided that you wanted a union, 
so the unavoidable waiting period that you will undergo now is relatively short. 
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Keep signing up new members. More cards will mean a bigger victory, a 
better union, a better contract with better wages and conditions of employment. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF America, CIO, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Do You Have Jos Security? 


Do you remember when the company gave out the blue slips week after week? 

Do you remember how your wives worried from week to week that this might 
be the week that you would get yours? 

Do you remember when everyone was in constant fear that it would be their 
turn next? 

A lay-off didn’t mean that you were sure to get your unemployment benefits. 
The company had their lawyers do their utmost to prevent laid-off workers from 
collecting their benefits in order to keep company contributions to the unemploy- 
ment fund as low as possible. 

Years of faithful service meant nothing. The ax fell according to the whims 
of your superiors. Remember Mr. Werme, a 100-percent company man, and his 
thanks was the well-known kick out on the street. 

The same thing can happen to you. It can happen to anyone in an unorganized 
shop. Millions of organized workers have found job security through the protec 
tion of a union contract. You can do the same. 

Sign the attached card. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Notification has been sent to the company that a majority of the employees 
of the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. have indicated that they wish to be 
represented for purposes of collective bargaining by the United Steelworkers of 
America. This is the first step to the securing of an election. 

It has been called to our attention that many people have been hesitant about 
signing membership application cards because of the belief that a company repre- 
sentative might see their card. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Company representatives at no time 
have an opportunity to see the cards. 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 
Worcester, Mass. 


AROUND THE PLANT—Has THIs EVER HAPPENED To You? 


Joe BLANK. I’m thinking that I should be given a raise because I'm doing more 
work lately. I’ve been working for the company for pretty near 7 years. You 
told me that if I did my work without squawking too much you would see what 
you could do. 

ForREMAN. Gee! This is a tough time to be asking for a raise but I’ll see what 
can be done. Of course you know that it will have to go through the proper 
channels. 


TWO DAYS LATER 


ForeMAN. Say Mr. Reed, about Joe Blank—he’s asking for a 5 cent per hour 
raise. We gave him more work last week. He’s promised to keep his mouth 
shut about it if we give him the extra nickel. I think maybe we should give it to 
him—for awhile anyway. It will help keep things quiet and after all, if the 
Steelworkers Union doesn’t get in, we can take it away from him any time we 
Want to. 

ALDEN REED. Well, I dunno, I'll have to speak to Chester about it. 


ONE WEEK LATER 


ForeMAN. Say Mr. Reed, did you speak to Chester about that 5 cent raise for 
Joe Blank? 

ALDEN REED. Oh gee, I forgot all about it. Anyhow, didn’t we give him a 5 
cent raise about a year ago? 

ForeMAN. Yes, I know, but he’s burning my ear all the time. 

ALDEN ReEepD. Well, what of it? If he doesn’t like things around here, why 
doesn’t he get a job somewhere else? 
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FOREMAN. Well, that’s just how I feel about it, but you know it isn’t a good 
time to do that with that darned Steelworkers Union around. You know it’s 
best to be nice to see if this union business blows over. 

ALDEN REED. Yeah, I suppose so. Well, Chester left yesterday and he won’t be 
back for at least 2 weeks. 

TWO WEEKS LATER 


ALDEN REED. Well, how did you enjoy your trip? Yeah, the weather must be 
nice down there. Gee, it was cold here. Say, Joe Blank up in department X 
wants a nickel raise. His foreman spoke to me about it. 

CHESTER. Well, Alden, it’s like we were saying before I left, we can’t go throw- 
ing nickels around right and left. There's got to be a finish somewhere. This 
really calls for some serious thinking. Why don’t we wait? After all we haven’t 
anything to lose. 

ALDEN. I guess that’s a good idea. You see I gave his foreman a kind of a 
growl last time he spoke to me so maybe the thing will die out. 

CuHeEstTER. Of course, if this union stuff gets hot, it'll perhaps be best to give 
it to him for the time being. 


THREE WEEKS LATER UP IN DEPARTMENT X 


Joe BLANK. Say, what happened to my raise? Don’t I get it? 

FOREMAN. Well, I did what I could for you but I haven’t heard anything. I 
tell you what, I’ll wait until I get Alden into a good mood and I’ll put in another 
plug for you, O. K., Boy? 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Worcester, Mass. 


INFORMATION 


During every strike all types of rumors are circulated and strange as it seems, 
the more ridiculous the rumors, the more likely some people are to believe them. 
Here’s the straight story on two questions that have been bothering many 
of you: 

1. The union has no objections to foremen, office, or clerical help going to work 
as long as they do their own work. If they are laid off by the company, they 
are entitled to unemployment benefits. 

2. Don’t worry about your Blue Cross or Blue Shield. Strikes are a tempo- 
rary condition. This is not 1987 and you have the support of a strong labor 
movement both locally and nationally. 

Get out on the picket line on Tuesday morning. 

A strike’s length is determined by the picket line’s strength. 


Loca UNION No. 1315, 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO. 


AGAIN No PROGRESS 


On November 22 the United Steelworkers of America and Reed & Prince 
Manufacturing Co. met in the presence of State Conciliator Braica and Federal 
Conciliator Mahoney. 

The company gave the union written proposals on clauses relating to— 

Preamble. 

Recognition. 

Holidays (none paid). 

No discrimination because of union membership. 
Hours of work; and two legal mumbo-jumbo items. 

The company withdrew its “hours” clause because it was not clear. They also 
read a fantastic seniority clause which quoted at length from Webster's 
dictionary 

It might appear that at long last they were getting down to business but your 
committee is sorry to report that such is not the case. The language in the 
company’s written proposals are full of drip and drool. They tie the union 
members up so they get nothing and at the same time give the company all the 
leeway they need to ignore legitimate grievances. In fact, many of the proposals 
are identical with the company’s proposals of 13 years ago. 
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Your committee does not intend to sign a contract containing clauses so 
ridiculous that even members of the company’s committee have difficulty keeping 
a straight face when they are being read. Nor do we intend to start back at the 
turn of the century. 

Two agreements were signed recently; one with the Rice Barton Corp. and 
the other with John Bath & Co., Inc. Rice Barton has a good wage scale, pen- 
sions, and insurance. This company gave a wage increase amounting to 15 cents 
per hour. John Bath has pensions and recently granted a wage increase amount- 
ing to 15 cents plus a good contribution toward the cost of insurance. 

Negotiations are under way at Crompton & Knowles Loom Works and are 
expected to be completed shortly. 

Other people get fair treatment and better wages. Why can’t we? With the 
support of the entire membership we too, can achieve success. 

The next meeting has been tentatively scheduled at the State House in Boston 
on Wednesday, November 29. 

NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE, 
LocaAL UNIon No. 1315, USA-CIO. 


SvusBcOMMITTEE Exuipit No. 14 


The following are copies of two letters sent by Mr. Chester T. Reed, president 
of Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., to Martin J. Walsh, CIO organizer, Thursday, June 
3, 1937. The first one accompanied a contract signed by all of the officials 
of the company, and bearing the company seal, and was sent to Mr. Walsh at 
9:45 a. m., June 3. The company received no reply to this letter. In the 
afternoon newspapers Mr. Walsh stated he would not sign because of differences 
in the seniority and grievanee clauses. As a result of his statement, Mr. Reed 
sent Mr. Walsh the second letter at 6 o'clock Thursday night. 

JUNE 3, 1937. 

Drar Str: Your letter of June 1 received. 

We have several copies of drafts of the proposed contract between the Reed 
& Prince Mfg. Co. and our employees, represented by the CIO committee. 

You make two statements in your letter: 

(1) “A copy of this agreement is in your possession and when you are 
ready to sign we are ready to sit down with you.” 

(2) “The only answer necessary is notice to us that you are ready to 
sign our agreement.” 

You have been repeatedly told by the Reed & Prince Mfg. Co. that we have, 
in good faith, attempted to come to terms with our employees, represented by 
your committee. 

This is proven: 

First. The negotiations and records show that over half the clauses 
are tentatively agreed to, with modifications. 

Second. We enclose herewith an agreement signed by the officers of the 
Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., and sealed with their corporate seal. 

You have, at times, questioned our intentions to sign an agreement, notwith- 
standing our constant statement we were willing to sign. 

You deliberately broke off all negotiations, without reason, in the middle of 
collective bargaining conferences. You called an unjustified strike. 

If you really want.a contract—here it is. 

This contract continues to secure our employees the wages, hours of labor, and 
other matters in which they are interested. 

If it is dues, fines, and assessments you are after—and we cannot believe 
that the employees are interested in those things—that is another matter. 

We have interpreted your letter most favorable to you, and understand that 
you do not mean to sign an agreement in which you alone dictate the clauses— 
without our consent or mutual agreement—and in which you say “Stand and 
deliver—or the strike continues.” ; 

We have approached this matter with the proper attitude in behalf of our 
employees and stockholders. 

We have not criticized our employees for choosing you as their collective 
bargaining agent, but we do consider you very much out of order at this date 
to say, as to our agent, “such intermediaries do not help clarify the situation 
we submit.” 

We had 52 years of peaceful, harmonious relations with our employees until 
you and the CIO beceme “intermediaries” for our workers. 
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Since then our employees and ourselves have had nothing but trouble, strike, 
loss of work and wages, and so forth. 

Our directors could quickly settle with our employees if you did not needlessly 
agitate said employees, misinform and mislead them. The law, for the present, 
forces us to deal with you—and as United States citizens (despite your dislike 
of them and desire to exalt the alien) we still, speaking for the company, do 
and will obey the law. 

In your conversation with our attorney, Jay Clark, Jr., over the telephone on 
May 25, you told him that our employees will start work when the contract is 
signed. 

We trust you will recognize our signatures, Our corporate seal, and that we 
have signed the contract. 

With this contract in your possession merely awaiting your signatures, we 
have removed the last possible excuse you and the CLO could have for keeping 
our employees out of work. 

Judging from the many unsolicited letters received by the management from 
our employees, you will undoubtedly find that the great majority of them are 
anxious to return to work, are opposed to this CIO sabotage of their wage-earn- 
ing capacity, and will enthusiastically welcome your prompt signing. 

We await receipt of your signed copy. 

Yours truly, 
Reep & Prince Manuracturine Co,, 
CHESTER T. Reep, President. 


JuNE 3, 1937. 

Dear Sir: The Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. sent you a contract today 
signed by all its officers and bearing the corporate seal of the company. 

In today’s press you informed the public that Your only objections to this 
signed contract, your only reasons for not signing it yourself as the agent or 
servant of our employees, are as follows: 

(1) That you cannot accept the seniority rights clause as written. 

Our only difference with you on the seniority clause was our insistence in 
preferring a United States citizen to an alien or foreigner. We believe in 
Americanism, and cannot put aliens into a preferential position, or on an equal 
basis with employees who are American citizens. 

(2) That you differ with us on the grievance clause. 

You ask for an umpire who would oust the courts of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, or our United States courts, from jurisdiction in regard to the 
interpretation and application of this agreement. 

We believe the courts should have the jurisdiction. Further, your umpire 
set-up would oust the National Labor Relations Board from jurisdiction in 
matters concerning violations of the Wagner Act. 

Neither of these seems to us to affect our employees vitally, and we believe 
you must have some ulterior motive in prolonging this strike, keeping our 
people out of work at a loss of more than $12 per minute, amounting to a 
totally unnecessary loss to the employees to date of more than $38,500. 

We doubt whether our employees feel that the amount they are losing is 
equal to the value of these two clauses placed on them by you and the CIO. 

We believe our employees may descend upon you in a body with such a 
strenuous demand to be allowed to sign this contract and go back to work, and 
insist upon their right to tell you what to do and how to do it, that you may 
realize you are really their agent or servant, and not their dictator or master. 

Neither your threat of imposing fines, nor the so-called cracking of the whip 
will deter some of these employees, judging by the tone of their letters to the 
management, from taking pretty prompt action in forcing you to obey their 
wishes, sign the contract, call off the strike, and permit them to go back to work. 

Yours truly, 
Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Cuester T. Reep, President. 


JUNE 7, 1937. 
To Our Employees: 

Among the dozens of letters received from our employees, who have unani- 
mously condemned the action of the CIO in forcing them out of work and de- 
stroying their jobs and wages, we received one which asked if the employees will 
be treated as well when they go back as they were before. 
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Let us put the minds of all our employees at rest on this matter at once. 

When the strike is over—and due to*thé obstinacy of CIO leader Walsh it 
Inay go on for months and months—the company will take back all the employees 
it is possible to employ without any discrimination whatsoever. 

We care not whether they joined the CIO, belong to the union, do not belong 
to the union, whether they were active in the strike, or did nothing. 

Everybody comes back on the same basis. No favoritism. No discrimination. 
The company feels that those active in the strike are just being made “dupes” 
and “used”? by the CIO but can’t as yet realize they are just the puppets while 
the CIO pulls the strings. The company holds no grudge or grievance for their 
actions. It merely is sorry and regrets that among all the splendid workers and 
employees it had on its roster—that a few lent themselves to a scheme to fool 
the workers. 

The company entered into collective bargaining. It signed a contract containing 
all the clauses so far agreed upon. The CIO claims “the courts of Massachusetts 
are 50 years behind the times,” and wanted the company to give up its functions 
of management, adopt the CIO “umpire scheme” and throw out of the window 
the courts of Massachusetts and the National Labor Relations Board. 

Our workers supporting the strike are being used to further these anti- 
American, alien, foreign doctrines. We do not condemn our employees but let 
every single person consider this quotation and think what it means. 

The New York Herald Tribune of February 16, 1937, states: “John L. Lewis 
as head of the United Mine Workers in one year disciplined 4,031 members with 
fines aggregating $387,205 and with expulsions amounting to 150,117 years; an 
average fine of about $70 and an average period of exile of 37 years for each 
culprit. The nature of the offense was not revealed, but the accused has to pay 
the fine once it is assessed and cannot work at the one calling at which he is expe- 
rienced unless the fine is paid.” 

Ask CIO Walsh to tell you about this CIO “scheme” for getting money from 
your pay envelope. If our employees want this kind of an arrangement where 
eventually their pay envelopes are slashed by fines and assessments, we can do 
nothing. The law permits the employee to join any kind of an organization he or 
she desires. We cannot, and will not, interfere. 

We merely state that upon return to work, the company will treat every single 
employee, union or nonunion, with the same honest, fair, and courteous consid- 
eration that they have always extended to every single employee, irrespective 
of their attitude or action in the strike. The law requires it—but we have the 
kind of management that requires no law to continue its policy of courtesy, fair- 
ness, and honesty. 

This should put at rest any rumors or misinformation that any person may have 
<iven you in further attempt to deceive our employees. 


LESS JOBS TO COME BACK TO 


We must advise our employees, however, that the unwarranted CIO strike 
has definitely destroyed some of the jobs previously held. Many workers will 
not be able to have jobs if, as, and when the plant should reopen. This is not a 
question of discrimination. It is a question of CIO’s destructive policy in calling 
an unnecessary strike. Orders that we had on hand have been canceled. That 
means the people who would have filled those orders will have no work—and no 
jobs. Future business, which we should have bid on and got, during the strike 
has gone to other competitors. They will put on more people, and those people 
in other cities and towns will be happily working at good wages, while some of 
our workers unfortunately will be out of jobs, and have to look for a job else- 
where—thanks to the CIO and its agent Walsh. 

Assembly lines of large manufacturing companies cannot depend on strike- 
ridden plants for supplies. They contract elsewhere. We have lost that busi- 
ness. That means those people who would have been happily working at a 
steady job and good wages are out of work—against the company wishes—and 
entirely because of Agent Walsh’s and the CIO's action in throwing our people 
out of work. 

Again, should the company resume, all machines will have to be cleaned. They 
were treated to prevent rust because of nonuse during the strike. Furthermore, 
all benches will have to be cleared of present work to properly adjust payrolls 
tor work left unfinished at the time the strike was called and before new work 
can be run through. Each of these things costs our employees wages and jobs. 
The CIO and Martin J. Walsh forced this whole situation on the company and 
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its employees. There will be no discrimination on reutrn to work, but we do 
want our employees to understand the reason why all of our people cannot 
be taken back immediately. 

LAST MINUTE NEWS 


Saturday’s meeting with the CIO Agent Walsh and Federal conciliator ended 
when Agent Walsh and the Federal conciliator discontinued the negotiations, 
because the company would not concede to the “umpire scheme” concocted by 
the union. 

It is costing our employees $30,000 a week—$6,000 a day—$12.50 every minute— 
in wages, that “Salary’’ Walsh holds you out on strike and the CIO refuses to 
let you work. “Salary” Walsh gets his salary, he never goes on strike—his 
pay never stops—while he opens up soup kitchens and offers you charity, the 
company offers honest work and good wages. 

Which do you want, charity—hand-outs at a soup kitchen, or decent work, 
with decent hours, at decent wages? CIO offers you the former, the company 
the latter. You won't find “Salary” Walsh on strike taking any charitable 
hand-outs from a soup kitchen. He gets paid, whether you work or starve. The 
CIO takes care of him. Has it taken care of you, did it pay you substitute wages 
for what you are losing? From its bulging financial treasury is it paying you 
benefits? Ask yourself what it is costing you to listen to the misinformation that 
is being put in the press by CIO “Salary” Walsh. We can and have proved his 
statements are false. Some of his demands are impossible. 

If our people want to return to work, they can get together and have their 
spokesmen insist on being heard. They can in a body insist that Walsh, the CIO, 
their servants and agents, sign the contract and order the strike off. The CIO 
is not your master, it cannot tell you what you must do—it is your servant, 
merely your agent and representative. 

The company cannot by law tell you that you must join or must not join any 
organization. It cannot and will not interfere with any union activities. But 
when our employees are the victims of what has all the earmarks of a well- 
organized “racket” we can, and will, tell them what the law is, what their rights 
ure, and see that they are not exploited. 

What are you going to do about it? The company is ready, willing, and able 
to open the factory, when a majority of our employees demand that they return 
to work. Delay may change this plan. 

We will gladly reply to any question of any employee. We will personally 
answer any letter received, and your name at no time will be divulged. 

REED & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
CHESTER T. ReEp, President. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the CIO, through its local organizer, has ordered out 
of the Reed & Prince plant 800 employees at a daily loss of wages amounting to 
$6,000, and totaling to date $26,500. This strike was called in the middle of 
collective-bargaining conferences between the company and the CIO union. 

No official excuse for this enormous loss of wages, which is mounting daily, 
has been given to the company. 

In the press the CIO organizer has given three alleged reasons why the strike 
was called. We regret that the CIO has refused to permit the public and our 
employees to know the truth about these matters. The CIO refused to permit 
newspaper reporters to attend the conferences. The company was willing. The 
CIO was offered the facilities of this station, WORC, but refused. The company 
has nothing to hide, and we have insisted the truth be told. We have nothing 
to fear in the court of public opinion. 

We will state briefly the CIO's published reasons for the strike, and then will 
show that they are in each case utterly false. 

The CIO has made three claims: First, that the company dilly-dallied; 
second, that the CIO has signed up Reed & Prince competitors, the American 
Screw Co. of Providence, and the Continental Screw Co., in New Bedford, and 
wanted the company to sign the same contract; third, that the company had 
failed to produce a retyped draft of clauses mutually agreed upon by last Tues- 
day morning. 

All these claims are false. All these claims are untrue. 

First: The union claims the company was dilly-dallying. As a matter of fact, 
the opposite is true. The union dilly-dallied. Here is the record: 
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The company had established satisfactory hours and wages prior to the 
signing of the preliminary agreement on March 19. That agreement included 
a 40-hour week. We were told by the CIO organizers that the Reed & Prince 
Co, was head and shoulders about its competitors in New England in regard to 
wages and working conditions. 

The CIO organizer was to have started negotiations for a permanent con- 
tract on April 2. He was not prepared to begin on that date. On the 15th 
of April he was to have submitted to us a classification and application of wage 
schedules, but again he wasn’t ready. It was not until April 20 that he finally 
presented the management with the C1O’s proposed draft of a contract. 

Collective bargaining Should have begun that day, but it didn’t. The CIO 
organizer was not ready again. He had other engagements. So it was not 
until 8 days later, April 28, that collective bargaining finally started. There 
is a delay of 26 days, and every day of that delay was the organizer’s doing, 
not ours. 

Since then there have been four successive meetings—May 7, 10, 11, and 19. 
Progress was made at all those sessions. The CIO organizer said so publicly, 
and we were satisfied that progress was being made. A number of the sections 
had been agreed upon by both parties. The CIO intimates we are not willing 
to sign a contract. We have stated previously, and will state again, that we 
will sign a contract which is mutually agreeable. 

The second false claim by the CIO was that the employees were forced out of 
work because of the company’s alleged refusal to sign a contract similar to those 
signed, according to the CIO’s published claims, with the Continental Co. 
and the ‘American Go. 

The management of Reed & Prince communicated with the officials of these 
companies and found that no written contract of any kind had been signed, 
when the strike was called, by the Continental Screw Co., one of our competitors. 
The C1O is guilty of an entirely false statement there. 

The American Screw Co., another competitor, has not signed a permanent 
contract, and it is a different contract to the one presented to the company 
for its signature. Therefore, the second claim for forcing out of work 800 men 
and women at a huge loss is false. 

The final contract we are asked to sign, or have the strike continue, exploits 
our employees, advances the power of the CIO, and takes from the company 
corresponding rights included in the functions of management. 

Here are some examples of the demands: 

The CIO refuses to refrain in the future from requesting or demanding a closed 
shop and check off. 

It insists on an umpire to determine not only the meaning but the application 
of the agreement, and this umpire’s decisions shall be final, thereby eliminating 
the jurisdiction of our courts and depriving the company of its constitutional 
rights. 

It insists on a walking delegate—not one of our employees—having access to 
our plant to see if we are carrying out our contract, and to collect dues if neces- 
sary. The Wagner Act forbids our letting them use our property for union 
purposes. 

The CIO representatives threaten both the management and employees if we 

- attempt to operate or ship goods in interstate commerce to those to whom they 
belong. This they call peaceful picketing. 

So much for that. 

Let us examine the third CIO claim: That the company promised to deliver a 
retyped draft of clauses agreed upon, by Tuesday morning. The stenographic 
record of that meeting shows that the company promised to have a retyped draft 
of clauses already agreed upon ready by Wednesday, possibly Tuesday. The 
company kept its word. 

The company feels that American citizens should be preferred over aliens in 
matters of reemployment or lay-off. Yet the CIO refuses to make citizenship 
a factor. 

As this is America, thank God, and not Russia, we are allowed the privilege 
of free speech and free expression. We invite our listeners, and particularly our 
employees, to write the company and give us their views as to the justification, 
if any, for this strike. Write freely. We promise your names will not be 
divulged, and as president of the company I will be glad personally to answer 
each and every letter and make any explanations you may request, or furnish 
you with any data you may require. 
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What should be done? If, as we believe, many of our employees are not 
in favor of this irresponsible act, and wish to return to work, we have a sug- 
gestion to make. We suggest that every employee of our company, both men 
and women, go down to the next meeting called by the CIO. Get up on your 
feet, express your views, do not let any one shout you down. Insist that your 
viewpoint be heard. Those who want to stay on strike, and keep you out of 
work, will be there, so it is your duty to attend. Make the CIO take a real, 
honest vote as to whether you want to stay out of work and continue to lose 
your wages, or go back to work. The CIO is your servant, not your master. 
It merely represents you. They cannot order you around and make you do 
what you do not wish to do. Your job is to tell them what you want and insist 
that it be carried out. But you should attend this meeting. You should insist 
on a fair vote. There should be 800 people present; if there are not, then the 
voice of the employees is not being heard. Ask for a vote, and tell your servants, 
the CIO, what you want. This is the American way. 

One of our real regrets is the fact that the result of the strike called by the 
CIO has already deprived the company of some of its orders which has thereby 
destroyed the jobs of some hundred or more of our employees who cannot now 
return to work, much as we desire to be able to employ them. But this responsi- 
bility is on the shoulders of the CIO. The longer the strike lasts the more jobs 
the CIO destroys. 

As president of the company, I want to thank Station WORC for the oppor- 
tunity afforded me to present our case to the public and to our employees; and 
I am satisfied to rest the Reed & Prince case with them for judgment. 

(The above is a copy of the radio address delivered by Chester T. Reed, 
president of the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., over Station WORC at 7:50 
p. m., Tuesday, June 1, 1937.) 


WHY THE STRIKE? 


The company was approached on March 19 by the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee and asked to sign a contract. The committee claimed to represent 
a majority of the company’s employees and consequently the company received 


this committee as the employees’ representative and signed a preliminary agree- 
ment recognizing it as the agency for collective bargaining for those of their 
employees who were members of the union. 

The SWOC was to have started negotiations with the management on April 2, 
but was not prepared to commence negotiations on that date. It was to have 
submitted to the management a classification and application of wage schedules 
on April 15, but it failed to do so. Finally on April 20 it presented the manage- 
ment with its proposed draft of a contract and collective bargaining between 
this committee and the management relative to the terms of this contract com- 
menced. The first meeting was not held until April 28 due to other engagements 
of Mr. Walsh. 

WHAT IS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING? 


Collective bargaining is the process involved when two parties meet on a 
question or questions with the ultimate purpose of reaching a mutually satis- 
factory answer. If this eventual conclusion is to be satisfactory it is essential 
that there be complete freedom of thought and action on the part of both parties 
throughout the collective-bargaining procedure. There must be no attetipts to 
coerce or force either party, for otherwise free and fair bargaining is not possible. 

It must be borne in mind that the law does not require the company to sign 
an agreement. Chief Justice Hughes of the United States Supreme Court, read- 
ing the majority decision of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. case on April 12, 
stated as follows: 

“The act does not compel agreements between employers and employees, It 
does not compel any agreement whatever.” However, despite knowledge of this 
decision, the company’s management agreed to, and still is agreeable to signing 
a contract fair to all parties. 

Since the resulting understandings are to be set forth in the form of a writ- 
ten agreement between the company and the representative of its employees, it 
is obvious that great care must be taken in the drawing of this agreement so as 
not to endanger the company’s progress in the business world, and therefore 
cause the loss of the jobs of the very employees the agreement would protect. A 
contract which might cause the company a loss, to lose business, and cause a 
reduction in employment, would hardly be beneficial to its employees. 
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WHAT HAPPENED? 


Collective bargaining meetings were held between the management and the 
SWOC on April 28, May 7, 10, 11, and 19, and at these meetings progress was 
made. SWOC Organizer Walsh, himself, stated that progress was being made. 

There were no grievances relative to wages or working conditions. Mr. Walsh 
stated that the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. was “head and shoulders 
above your competitors in the matter of wages and working conditions.” 

Everything was progressing smoothly, when suddenly at 2 p.m., May 25, the 
union called the employees out on strike, 


WHY? 


The company was to send to Mr. Walsh a retyped draft of the clauses of the 
agreement so far agreed upon by both parties, and this was to reach him by 
Wednesday, May 26, at the latest; by Tuesday, May 25, if possible. Mr. Walsh 
claims the company agreed to send it to him by Tuesday morning at the latest. 
This is not so. Actually this draft of proposals was delivered to him on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

However, it seems inconceivable that a 1 day’s misunderstanding would cause 
Mr. Walsh to call our employees out on strike—a step so serious that it causes 
them a loss of $6,000 a day in wages. If this isn’t the real reason, then what is? 
The company is at a loss to understand. The company’s management was 
bargaining with the employees’ representative. Progress was being made 
toward a contract. The company had agreed to sign even though the law 
does not require it to do so, There were no grievances regarding wages or 
conditions of work. Mr. Walsh had admitted progress and had complimented the 
company regarding the wages it paid and the conditions of Work. As a mat- 
ter of fact the company established satisfactory wages and hours of work prior 
to the signing of the preliminary agreement on March 19. 

So why the strike? It seems completely unnecessary. As far as the manage- 
ment is concerned, it is still in the middle of the collective bargaining procedure. 
The retyping of the clauses so far agreed upon by both sides, which Mr. Walsh 
wanted, was delivered to him. The management has received no reply to date. 

What has been gained by calling a strike and causing the employees to lose 
$6,000 a day in wages? 

Reep & PRINCE MANUFACTURING Co. 
CHESTER T. REED, President, 


SuspcOM MITTEE Exnuisir No. 15 


Reep & Prince MANUFACTURING Co., 
Worcester, Mass, May 13, 1938. 
To the Present and Former Employees of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. 
Parties to the Contract of July 13, 1937: 

The contract between the employees and Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., 
dated July 18, 1937, requires a 60-day notice of intent to terminate. 

In accordance with that provision of the contract, notice is hereby given by 
registered mail of the company’s intention to terminate said contract on July 12, 
1938. 

Yours truly, 
Reep & Prince MANUFACTURING Co. 


SUBCOMMITTEE Exnipit No. 16 
February 28, 1951. 
Captain MurpHy: We, the undersigned, representing the employees who have 
returned to work this morning, February 28, 1951, wish to express our thanks 
for the excellent work done by the members of the Worcester Police Depart- 
ment in maintaining law and order on Cambridge Street as we entered the plant 
gates. 
RALPH HER. 
FLORENCE RAWSON. 
MARGARET LAVIGNE. 
ELton A. SEAVER. 
BEATRICE MO6E. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY REED & PRINCE MANUFACTURING CO., WORCESTER, 
Mass.’ 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


While Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. recognizes that the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations was established by Congress 
under title IV of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 to make a study 
and report on basic problems affecting friendly labor relations and productivity, 
Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. wishes to register an emphatic objection 
to the committee’s encroachment upon the judicial powers of the National Labor 
Relations Board before which Board the company is presently engaged in liti- 
gation involving unfair labor-practice charges. Reed & Prince Manufacturing 
Co. submits that the action of this committee in conducting these hearings at 
a time when litigation is pending before the National Labor Relations Board 
eonstitutes an unwarranted and unconstitutional intrusion in the fields pre- 
served by our Constitution for the judicial power and is an effort by this com- 
mittee to extend legislative influence beyond constitutional limits. This is 
unfortunate because it deprives Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. of consti- 
tutional due process in that the committee’s action exercises an improper influ- 
ence upon the National Labor Relations Board whose duty it is to determine 
the issues involved and upon the courts which may be called upon for judicial 
review. 

Furthermore, such action and conduct by this committee at a time while the 
matter is in litigation before the National Labor Relations Board is highly 
damaging and prejudicial to Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., and prejudges 
the case before the proper tribunals have had the opportunity of determining 
the issues on their merits. 

Moreover, the methods used by the committee in conducting its hearings, 
including the method of investigation followed by its investigators, the unilateral 
and patronizing dealings with the union, the unfairness in issuing press releases 
timed to help and assist the union (see exhibit A attached hereto), the utter 
disregard for Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. by deliberately withholding 
information, notices, and other pertinent information from Reed & Prince Man- 
ufacturing Co. until after the union had already received the information and 
after it had already appeared in the local press, seem to be part of a definite 
pattern, with apparent approval of the committee, to inflame the local people 
and to develop a feeling of hostility and opposition to Reed & Prince Manufac- 
turing Co. 

And furthermore, the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. is of the opinion 
that the hearings conducted by this committee while litigation is pending before 
the proper tribunals is wholly inconsistent with the precedent established by 
this committee at the very outset of its operations, namely, that it would not 
intervene in matters which were in litgation. This rule was followed and set 
forth by the committee in a letter In the Matter of Francis Constantino d/b 
Norfolk Downs Electrical Co. and International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, AFL, a copy of which letter is annexed hereto as exhibit B and which states: 
“We can’t get into the merits of the case since the committee has adopted the 
policy of staying out of all current disputes.” 

Without waiving any of its objections to the entire conduct of this hearing 
and all actions of the committee as outlined above, and reserving all its rights 
guaranteed to it by the due process clause of the Constitution, Reed & Prince 
Manufacturing Co. submits the following: 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


On July 20, 1950, the union was certified as the collective-bargaining agent 
for the employees of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., and early in August 
requested a collective-bargaining conference. Understanding that the union 
would desire to bargain on the subject of a full labor contract, and in order to 
avoid interruptions due to vacations already scheduled and already in the proc- 
ess of being taken by representatives of the company who were to be on the 
negotiating team, bargaining by mutual agreement was set to begin after Labor 
Day. Shortly after Labor Day, by mutual consent, arrangements were made 


1 Exhibits submitted with this statement are on file with the subcommittee, 
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between the company and the union, to meet on September 15, 1950. At this 
first meeting the union objected to the presence of a stenotypist. The company, 
acting within its legal rights under section 8 (b) (1) of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, insisted that the stenotypist was part of the company’s 
negotiating team, and told the union that they were welcome to have their own 
stenotypist. Although the union objected to the presence of the stenotypist, they 
made use of the stenotypist by having the stenotypist read back portions of the 
record from time to time. It is to be noted that the court in the Matter of 
Corsicanna Cotton Mills (C.C.A. 5, December 5, 1949, 25 L. R. R. M. 2298), di- 
rected “A record of the negotiations to be kept and reported to the court.” 
If the court permitted it in that case, certainly there was nothing harmful in 
it in the instant matter. Although the union raises objections to the use of a 
stenotypist by the company—it is to be noted that at the hearing before this 
committee, the union had a stenographer present to take down everything that 
was said. 

Starting with September 15, 1950, the company met with the union on nine 
different occasions until November 22, 1950, at which time the union indicated 
that the bargaining was at a stalemate and declined to set a date for a _—— 
meeting with the company, although requested by the company to do sd. On 
November 29, 1950, a meeting was held under the auspices of the Federal and 
State Conciliation and Mediation Services. At this meeting, the State concili- 
ator stated than an impasse had been reached, and negotiations broke off with- 
out any date being set for a further meeting. 

On December 3, 1950, the company acting within its legal rights in view of 
the impasse reached and the breaking off of negotiations, instituted a general 
wage increase of 10 cents per hour to all members of the bargaining unit. This 
increase Was the same increase which had previously been offered to the union 
on October 2, 1950, and at each and every one of the nine bargaining meetings 
thereafter, and which had been rejected by the union, although the company 
had told the union, on each and every one of these occasions, that the accept- 
ance of this 10 cents per hour general wage increase would have no bearing 
whatsoever on any other subjects affecting wages. 

A further meeting was called by the Federal Conciliation and Mediation Serv- 
ice on November 29, 1950, at which time the State Conciliator stated again that 
there was an impasse, after the union had rejected the company’s seniority 
proposal and had not deviated from their insistence that the company accept 
a “standard contract,” insistence upon which has been construed under Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decisions as a refusal to bargain, and the meet- 
ing broke up with no resolution of the differences between the parties. 

On January 2, 1951, the union called a strike, notwithstanding the fact that 
the union would not permit a secret ballot to be taken to determine whether 
or not the employees in the unit desired to strike. The plant has been on strike 
since January 2, 1951. 

Further meetings were held on January 18, 1951, and February 6, 1951, at which 
time representatives of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service sug- 
gested that all issues be submitted to arbitration. This suggestion was _ re- 
jected by the company in accordance with its legal rights under section 203 
(c) of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. As a result of the com- 
pany’s refusal to submit the issues to arbitration, the Massachusetts State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, acting in violation of section 203 (c) of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, which states: “The failure or re- 
fusal of either party to agree to any procedure suggested by the Director [of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service] shall not be deemed a viola- 
tion of any duty or obligation imposed by the act”, illegally conducted a pub- 
lic hearing which was not attended by the company because of its illegality,? 
and found the company was responsible for the existence and continuance of 
the strike because it had not agreed to arbitarate the issues, a legal right which 


7Ch. 150, sec. 3 A, as amended, of the Massachusetts General Laws, calls for a public 
hearing only if a settlement is not reached and the parties refuse to submit the matter in 
dispute to arbitration. Under the Federal legislation “the failure or refusal of either 
party to agree to any procedure suggested by the Director [of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service] which in the instant case was a refusal to accept a suggestion to 
arbitrate, “is not to be deemed a violation of any duty or obligation imposed by the act.” 
A State statute so at war with a Federal law cannot survive. See Mater of Automobile 
Workers vy. O'Brien (U. S. Supreme Court No. 456, May 8, 1950, 26 LRRM 2082) : Electric 
Ry. Employees v. Wisconsin ERB (U. S. Supreme Court, Nos. 329 and 438, February 26, 
1951, 27 LRRM 2385). 


91408——51——-15 
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the company, being engaged in a business affecting interstate comerce, en- 
joyed, as hereinabove set forth. This hearing was held by the State board 
despite the fact that the company had objected to its illegality, despite the 
fact that the State board had been served with an order of notice from the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in proceedings to 
restrain the hearing, and despite the fact that in proceeding to hold the 
hearing it would be in contempt of the Supreme Judicial Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

On March 2, 1951, the company acting within its legal rights sent all employees 
a letter which followed the language held legal Jn the matter of Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. vy. National Labor Relations Board, (C.C.A, 10, November 9, 1950, 27 
L.R.R.M. 2048), and which stated in part, “If you do not return, the company 
has no alternative than to train new permanent employees to take the jobs 
that you have vacated.” 

Further meetings were held on March 5 and 15, April 10, and May 10, 1951, 
without any resolution of the differences between the parties, the union still 
not deviating from its insistence that the company accept a “standard con- 
tract,’ insistence upon which under National Labor Relations Board decisions 
has b@en held to be violative of the act. 

On May 21, 1951, the company, acting within its legal rights as set forth Jn 
the Matter of South Shore Packing Corp. (73 N. L. R. B. No. 196, 20 L. R. R. M. 
1070), and General Electric Co. (80 N. L. R. B. No. 90; 23 L. R. R. M. 1094), 
sent all its employees its customary vacation letter in accordance with its prac- 
tice of previous years 

Further meetings were held on June 13, 18, and July 6, 12, and 20, 1951, with- 
out any resolution of the differences between the parties, the union still not devi- 
ating from its insistence that the company accept a “standard contract.” 

























BAcK TO WorRK MOVEMENT 





Early in the strike groups of employees organized themselves together in a 
back-to-work movement. This effort was neither sponsored by the company nor 
by any employees for whose conduct the company could be held responsible. 
While it appears that there were two or three isolated instances of a foreman 
speaking to an employee, these talks were not such as to constitute a violation 
of the act for which the company could be held responsible. Although the 
union refers to the fact that the same activities in 19837 were found illegal by the 
Board, an analysis of the 1937 decision as set forth in the company’s exceptions 
to the trial examiners intermediate report (exception Nos. 64-66) attached hereto 
as exhibit C, shows that such statement by the union is incorrect. 












NLRB PROCEEDINGS 







On February 6, 1951, the union filed a charge with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board alleging that the company was engaged in unfair labor practices. 

On March 13, 1951, the union amended their original charge by deleting a part 
thereof. 

On April 13, 1951, the National Labor Relations Board issued a complaint 
against the company charging that it was engaged in unfair labor practices. 
Hearings were held for 5 days starting April 30, 1951, before a trial examiner 
of the National Labor Relations Board. On June 5, 1951, the trial examiner 
issued his intermediate report finding that the company had failed to bargain in 
good faith. 

On July 13, 1951, the company filed its exceptions to the intermediate report 
of the trial examiner and on July 23, 1951, the company filed its brief in sup- 
port of its exceptions. A copy of the company’s exceptions and briefs are at- 
tached hereto as exhibits C and D respectively. 

No decision has as yet been handed down by the full board of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
















COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 











The company’s understanding of collective bargaining under the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 is well expressed by the court Jn the Matter of 
American Insurance Co. y. National Labor Relations Board (C. C. A. 5, February 
23, 1951 27 L. R. R. M. 2405), where the court said: 

“Before the enactment of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, there 
was despite the decisions of the courts to the contrary, some understandable 
confusion as to what ‘collective bargaining’ required of employers. This was due 
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to the persistence of the Board in asserting and pressing its views that the use 
in the National Labor Relations Act of the words ‘collective bargaining’ meant 

that the employer had to agree to the terms proposed by the union, if in the opin- 
ion of the Board, these terms were reasonable, and that a failure to agree to such 

terms was a basis for a finding that the employer was not bargaining in good 
faith. Since, however, that term has been defined in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended (29 U.S. C. A., see. 158 (d) ), there is no longer any basis 
for differences of opinion as to what it means or for Board orders in effect re- 
quiring the employer to contract in a certain way.” 

The Court in the American Insurance Co. case, supra, also found the trial 
examiner's statement of law therein to be correct, and this statement contained 
the following language: 

“There is no doubt that respondent here had a right to insist upon the in- 
clusion of the ‘prerogative clause’ in any contract. I find contrary to the con- 
tention of the general counsel and the union, that clause does not fail to accord 
to the union the status secured to it by certification. Respondent had a right 
to insist that its decisions in regard to hire and tenure of employment be not 
reviewable by arbitration. Jt had a right to refuse to agree to an increase in 
wages, to the designation of additional paid holidays, or to the granting of other 
conditions of employment more favorable than those existing. Assuming, but 
of course not deciding, that respondent's employees were ill paid and that 
respondent could well afford to grant a wage increase, it was under no legal com- 
pulsion to do so. True, the Act recognizes (sec. 1) that inequality of bargaining 
power existing between unorganized employees and organized employers bur- 
dens commerce but in ameliorating this condition the act protects employees in 
their right to self-organization only. Economic strength is still the underlying 
touchstone of success at the bargaining table. 

“It is argued further, however, that the intransigeance of respondent is, in 
itself, evidence of bad faith, that respondent by its refusal to grant more than 
minor or meaningless concessions had demonstrated that it did not approach 
the bargaining table with an open mind—that its conduct had not been that of 
one seeking agreement. But ‘open mind’ need not mean a mind without con- 
victions nor need it mean a mind easily swayed by argument. [Italics supplied. | 

Evidently this does not agree with the interpretation of collective bargaining 
by the union and some of the members of this committee who appear to take 
the position that there is no collective bargaining unless and until the company 
makes concessions. As the committee well knows the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 specifically says in section 8 (d) that the obligation to bargain 
does not compel either party to agree to a proposal or require the making of a 
concession. This was recognized by the committee itself in its report on the south- 
ern textile industry in March 1951, by stating therein that the “employees’ right 
to engage in collective bargaining may be and frequently is merely the right 
to listen interminably.” Although the company in the instant matter rejected 
almost all of the union’s proposals, it nevertheless did propose a 10 cents per 
hour general wage increase to all employees in the unit, did propose a modifica- 
tion of its seniority proposals in an attempt to meet the objections of the union, 
did come to an agreement on a grievance procedure short of arbitration, did 
propose a wage reopening clause, did propose a vacation plan akin to its present 
plan, did propose and agree to a “no discrimination” clause, and admittedly did 
propose to write into a contract the practices now in effect at the plant. As 
poihted out in the American Insurance Co. v. National Labor Relations Board 
“ase, supra, the company clearly had a right to insist that its decisions be not 
reviewable by arbitration, had a right to refuse to agree to an increase in wages 
over and above the 10 cents general wage increase offered to the union, had a 
right to refuse to agree to paid holidays, or to the granting of other conditions 

of employment more favorable than those existing. Even assuming that the 
company’s employees were ill paid, which we do not concede, and which matter 
is taken up below, the company, under the decision in the American Insurance Co. 
case, supra, was under no legal compulsion to grant any increase. 

The union allegation that the company would not agree to an interim grievance 
procedure is not supported by the facts. The facts in this case clearly show 
that the company agreed to have any and all grievances taken up at the bar- 
gaining table pending the agreement on the final contract including grievance 
procedure (National Labor Relations Board ‘hearing transcript, p. 247, lines 
11-15; p. 73, lines 9-11). The fact that the company was at all times ready 
and willing to deal with any grievance which might arise during the bargaining 
procedure with the union at ihe bargaining table, is not only evidence of good 
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faith but a recognition of the legitimate union interest, and the company cannot 
be legitimately condemned in not detailing an interim grievance procedure, pro- 
posed by union, since ample opportunity was offered to settle any grievance that 
might arise. Moreover, the company, as a matter of law, was neither compelled 
to weaken its bargaining position by agreeing to the interim grievance proce- 
dure proposed by the union,’ nor compelled to agree to the presence of a union 
representative during the questioning of employees on routine shop matters. 
The act only requires that a union representative be given the opportunity to 
be present at the final adjustment of grievances.‘ 


WAGE SCALE 


Despite the testimony at the hearing before this committee to the contrary, 
2» survey of wage rates in the Worcester area conducted by the Worcester office 
of the National Metal Trades Association’ clearly shows that the company’s 
average wage scaie in virtually all categories is higher than the average pre- 
vailing in other companies in the Worcester area. In support thereof, the com- 
pany hereto attaches exhibit E. It is further submitted that because of man- 
agement policy, the company maintains a greater average of year-round employ- 
ment than the majority of plants in the Worcester area. 


EMPLOYEE DISCRIMINATION 


The union would have the committee believe that the company has engaged 
in summary dismissals of aged employees. Apart from the company’s right 
to discharge employees without review by arbitration as set forth in the American 
Insurance ©o. case, supra, the company wishes to point out that the union’s 
allegation of mistreatment of older employees by the company, including em- 
ployees Rossek, Bundza, and Karrytais, are unsupported by the facts. The 
statement hereto attached as exhibit F affirmatively negates the union’s allega- 
tions of mistreatment of aged employees. It is to be noted that of 853 employees 
on the company’s payroll in February 1950, 246 or 28.8 percent were 50 years of 
age or older, and 145 or 17 percent had been employed by the company for over 
20 years. It is further to be noted that the three employees mentioned at the 
hearing before this committee, namely: Michael Rossek, William Bundza, and 
Caesar Karrytais, were each discharged for adequate and sufficient cause. 


ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION BY LETTERS DURING ORGANIZATIONAL CAMPAIGN AND IN CON- 
NECTION WITH BLUE CROSS-—-BLUE SHIELD 


Although the union would have this committee believe by their testimony -at 
the hearing before this committee, that the company engaged in wrongful con- 
duct by its action in sending out letters to its employees during the union's 
organizational campaign and in connection with Blue Cross-Blue Shield, it is 
submitted that the company was within its legal rights in so doing in view of 
the free speech proviso in section 8 (c) of the Labor-Management Relations Act 
and the decisions of the circuit court in the matter of Aansas Milling Co, v. 
National Labor Relations Board (C. C. A. 10, November 9, 1950, 27 L. R. R. M. 
2048). 

TESTIMONY OF SO-CALLED PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZEN 


A great deal of emphasis was placed at the hearings before this conmittee 
on the evidence introduced by three so-called leading citizens and public ser- 
vants of the community who offered their services to mediate and effect a set- 
tlement of the issues involved in the strike. Although these individuals testi- 
fied that they were prompted by a deep sense of feeling for their fellow man 
and that they were entirely impartial, their testimony did not indicate that they 
had the same deep feeling toward the people who wanted to work as part of 
their inalienable right to work under the law of the land and were denied such 
right by force and violence. Nor does their testimony indicate that they made 
“uly attempt to see the proper authorities to complain against violence and the 
inadequate protection given by the proper authorities. As a matter of fact, 
the testimony of one of the so-called public-spirited citizens at the hearing be- 
fore this committee concerning misuse of police power, proves his utter bias, and 


* Matter of Shell Oil Company (77 N. L. R. B. 1306). 

*See 9A of act; Matter of Bethlehem Steel Co. (89 N. L. R. B., No. 33, 25 L. R. R. M. 
1504). 

* Also known as Worcester County Employer's Association 
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one of the other so-called public-spirited citizens showed his bias by referring 
to the action of the people who wanted to work and went back to work as “scab- 
bing,” a term unfit to be used by a man of his calling and profession. With the 
full knowledge of all the foregoing facts, it is understandable that the company 
would not permit mediation by outsiders whose every action indicated that they 
were biased. Inasmuch as the company is engaged in interstate commerce and 
is subject to the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, it felt that any media- 
tion should come from the agency set up by that act, namely; the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 


UNION RECORD IN WORCESTER AREA WITH RESPECT TO STRIKE 


Union Counsel Angoff by his testimony before this committee at the hearing 
would have this committee believe that Roy Stevens, the union spokesman at the 
collective bargaining conferences, was the most moderate man in New England 
and has had no other strikes. Without making reference to the abuse and vili- 
fication to which members of the company bargaining team were subjected by 
Stevens, as the record of the bargaining conferences discloses (for example, see 
p. 22 of transcript introduced at the committee hearing by the company covering 
the meeting of June 18, 1951), an examination of articles appearing in news- 
papers for the Worcester area during the past year, attached hereto as exhibit 
G, fully refutes this statement. 

VIOLENCE 


The use of force, violence, and arson, and the attempted murder of the son 

of Alden Reed, the treasurer of the company, as read into the record by company 
vice president Boyd, stirs the thinking of law-abiding citizens. All these acts 
of violence occurred against employees of the company except as otherwise 
specifically indicated in the recitation of the individual acts of violence. 
For the union to assert that these many acts of violence were the spon- 
taneous result of sympathy on the part of employees of other plants is 
not realistic. If these acts were performed by employees of other companies 
and are not the result of direct solicitation and guidance of the union herein 
involved, they arise from agitation from charges and assertions of vindictiveness 
which come to the same end. As stated by the Court in Ormerod v. Typographical 
Union, Florida Circuit Court, No. 138929, March 14, 1951, 27 LRRM 2508, where 
the union in a similar case of violence urged that the incidents of violence and 
threats were not directly traceable to the union and their members, 
“Must this court be so blind to the actualities of life as to conclude, because of 
lack of direct evidence, that such incidents and events were the activities of 
irresponsible outsiders? Certainly not. The circumstances are such that no 
conclusion can be reached other than that the defendant unions and their members 
are responsible.” 

The company asks this committee to examine closely the photograph exhibits 
attached hereto as exhibit H, and the medical report on Edgar Reed attached 
hereto as exhibit I, showing the nature and extent of the criminal acts herein 
referred to. The effect of this violence upon the minds of those employees who 
might desire to return to work as part of their inalienable right to work, cannot 
be minimized. 

CONCLUSION 


It is the considered judgment of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. that it was 
the intention of Congress in setting up this committee to charge it with the 
responsibility of making a study and report on basic problems affecting friendly 
labor relations and productivity, as these relations pertain to the present Labor 
Management Relations Act. 

We do not believe that it was the intention of Congress in creating this com- 
mittee to have the committee function as a part of the National Labor Relations 
Board and to usurp any of the powers presently exercised by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

We do not believe that it was the intention of Congress in creating this com- 
mittee to have this committee interfere with, obstruct, or influence in any way 
whatsoever the independent operation of the National Labor Relations Board, 
especially in matters pending before the Board. 

It is the further considered judgment of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. 
that it has bargained in good faith with the union, and any allegation by the 
union to the contrary is without merit. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Reep & Prince MANUFACTURING Co. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO* 


We were informed that the Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. filed a state- 
ment with this committee. We were not given a copy of the statement by the 
company. Some of the delay in filing an answer to the statement of the com- 
pany was due to this fact. 

We propose to answer this statement first by answering the company’s asser- 
tions one by one and, secondly, by a general analysis of the situation on our 
own part. 

I. ANSWER TO THE COMPANY'S INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


At the very threshold of its statement the company pursues its 15-year pro- 
gram of attacking any agency or individual that by law or common decency 
feels required to criticize its inhuman labor-relations attitude and actions. 
Thus, the company immediately objects to the committee's “encroachment upon 
the judicial power of the National Labor Relations Board.” 

We do not believe that the company seriously contends that a Federal legis- 
lative body, in an endeavor to prepare and submit appropriate labor legislation, 
cannot make an independent investigation while other agencies of the Govern- 
ment pursue an independent course. As Senator Humphrey stated, page 2, 
volume I of the stenographic transcript, “This particular case is but a part 
of a general program of investigation and hearing conducted by the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, pertaining to the effect of the 
Labor Relations Act of 1947, and such other labor laws as we may have on our 
statute books, and their relationship to the whole process of collective bar- 
gaining.” 

The first National Labor Relations Board case involving the same parties 
started in 1937 and continued until about June of 1941 when the United States 
Supreme Court refused certiorari to the company following the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals on April 2, 1941. The case, therefore, went on for at 
least 4 years before the National Labor Relations Board and the courts of the 
United States. Under a wider aspect it is still going on for some 15 years. 

Must a legislative body wait upon the courts all this time, if the case is appro- 
priate for a study by it? 

It seems to us that the company makes a wild but serious charge against 
this committee when it states that its investigation is “an unwarranted and 
unconstitutional intrusion in the fields preserved by our Constitution for the 
judicial power and is an effort by this committee to extend legislative influence 
beyond constitutional limits” (p. 1 of company’s statement ). 

We feel reasonably certain that the committee itself will properly answer this 
amazing statement. 

The company continues its onslaught against individuals and agencies in a 
more vicious manner at the bottom of page 1 and top of page 2 in its intro- 
ductory statement: 

“Moreover, the methods used by the committee in conducting its hearings, 
including the method of investigation followed by its investigators, the uni- 
lateral and patronizing dealings with the union, the unfairness in issuing press 
releases timed to help and assist the union (see exhibit A attached hereto), the 
utter disregard for Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co. by deliberately withhold- 
ing information. notices, and other pertinent information from Reed & Prince 
Manufacturing Co. until after the union had already received the information 
and after it had already appeared in the local press, seem to be part of a definite 
pattern, with apparent approval of the committee, to inflame the local people 
and to develop a feeling of hostility and opposition to Reed & Prince Manu- 
facturing Co.” 

This committee is in good company. The victims of the company’s attack in 
previous years have been persons of the highest character. 

In the decision of the circuit court of appeals in the first Reed & Prince case 
(118 F (2) 874 (CCA) April 2, 1941, 12 NLRB 944), Judge Mahoney speaking 
for the court pointed out that the company demanded the reeall of a Federal 
conciliator, “Mr. Bernard in an abusive telegram to the Secretary of Labor, 
which was released to the press by the respondent. It described him as having 
issued ‘unwarranted, biased, untrue, and false statements’ and intimated that 
he and the Government were allowing themselves to be made part of a scheme 
to defraud its employees.” 


1 Exhibits submitted with this statement are on file with the subcommittee. 
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We have here the same pattern of abuse against this committee. The lan- 
guage is almost the same. Unfortunately, however, for the company, it is 
doubtful that the committee will be affected in the same manner as these insults 
affected Mr. Bernard. In 1937 Mr. Bernard, the Federal conciliator, withdrew 
from the negotiations. 

In the same decision of the circuit court Judge Mahoney states that ‘on June 
9 the union again attempted to negotiate a settlement on that date. Mr. Golden, 
the regional director of the union, wrote to Mr. Reed, your respondent’s pres- 
ident, asking for a private conference between the two of them. He tried to 
obtain ‘an honorable and mutually satisfactory basis of the present controversy.’ 
The letter was extremely conciliatory and made no demands of any kind. Though 
the letter was marked ‘personal and confidential’ copies of it were distributed 
by the respondent to all its employees as well as Mr. Reed’s answer thereto. This 
answer summarily rejected the request for negotiations and was couched in 
most insulting terms.’ This is the circuit court of appeals speaking. Needless 
to say, Mr. Golden who then and since has done the most praiseworthy work for 
our people and our Government was vilified in the harshest possible terms. 

The same campaign of vilification is practiced today not only against the com- 
mittee but against men of the cloth and against executive officers of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

The company’s statement attacks Father Joseph Lynch of our Lady of Angels 
Church, Worcester, Mass., Rev. Thaddius Clapp, rector of St. Marks Epis- 
copal Church, Worcester, Mass., and vicar of St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, 
Auburn, Mass., and George A. Wells, member of the Worcester City Council and 
member of the Governor's Executive Council for the Seventh Councilorate Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. We repeat that the subcommittee is in good company. 

On page 4 of the company’s statement we find an attack on the Massachusetts 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for “acting in violation of the law 
and for holding an illegally conducted public hearing.” The statement on page 
5 would lead the committee to believe that the State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in Massachusetts was guilty of contempt of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Of course this statement is in- 
consistent with the facts. Counsel for the company was frustrated in his series 
of legal maneuvers to prevent the holding of a hearing by the State board to de- 
termine who was responsible for the continuation of the strike. The company 
was unsuccessful in its repeated attempts to obtain an injunction against the State 
board. Counsel failed to take any appeal to the Supreme Judicial Court. If there 
Was any contempt, it was the contempt that the company displayed toward an 
agency which sought to obtain the true facts in the case. 

The company in its brief to the Board attacked the trial examiner for not 
giving them opportunity to introduce testimony of the stenotypists who were 
present during negotiations. The record in the Board hearing shows clearly 
that the company had ample opportunity to introduce this testimony. Yet, 
according to the company, the trial examiner was guilty of gross prejudice. 

Numerous individual officers or leaders of the international and local union, 
their counsel and their advisers have from time to time been on the receiving 
end of the company’s libels and slanders. 

We submit this committee should, in no uncertain terms, dispose of the 
company’s hideous atacks on the committee and its investigators. 


II. UNION’S ANSWER TO “GENERAL STATEMENT” 


The company would have it appear that the parties mutually agreed, and 
that the union was willing to begin negotiations after Labor Day in 1950, al- 
though the union was certified as the collective bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees of the company in July 20, 1950. (See Statement of Company, p. 4.) 

Since the hearings in this case, more particularly on Octoher 16, 1951, the 
National Labor Relations Board handed down its decision and order in this 
case. 

See In the Matter of Reed & Prince Manufacturing Company and United Steel- 
workers of America, Case No, 1-CA-865 which is attached. The Board disposes 
of the company’s request for delay for the first bargaining conference for about 6 
weeks in the following manner: 

“1. The respondent delayed the first meeting with the union for about 6 
weeks on the ground that the members of its bargaining team had previously 
arranged vacations. Although this seems on its face to be a reasonable ex- 
planation for the delay, the negotiation of a collective-bargaining agreement is 
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as important as any business transaction. Accordingly, the respondent's good 
faith in the present instance may be tested by considering whether it would 
have acted in a similar manner in the usual conduct of its business negotia- 
tions. From this point of view, we question whether the respondent would 
have delayed, for such a relatively long period of time, negotiations for a busi- 

ness contract or a bank loan it was desirous of concluding. Although the re- 

spondent’s conduct in this respect, standing alone, might be deemed equivocal, 

appraising it in the context of the respondent’s whole course of conduct we 

conclude that it was another aspect of the respondent's calculated effort to 

avoid reaching an agreement with the union while preserving the appearance 

of bargaining.” 

It is apparent that the company’s statement to the committee and its argu- 
ment to the Board are both incorrect. 

A sentence in the company’s statement to the committee is an utter falsehood, 
On page 3 of its statement the company says, “Although the union raises objec- 
tions to the use of a stenotypist by the company, it is to be noted that at the 
hearing before this committee, the union had a stenographer present to take 
down everything that was said.” The union did not have a stenographer at the 
committee hearings. 

In regard to the use of stenotypists at negotiation meetings the National Labor 
Relations Board in the above-entitled case states the following : 

“8. At each of the bargaining sessions with the union the respondent insisted, 
over the union’s strenuous objection, on having a stenotypist take down a ver- 
batim transcript of the proceedings. This is not the approach usually taken by 
a participant in collective-bargaining negotiations seeking and expecting in good 
faith to reach an agreement; it is more consistent with the building of a defense 
to anticipated refusal to bargain charges. The presence of a stenographer at 
such negotiations is not conducive to the friendly atmosphere so necessary 
for the successful termination of the negotiations, and it is a practice condemned 
by experienced persons in the industrial relations field. Indeed, the business 
world itself frowns upon the practice in any delicate negotiations where it is so 
necessary for the parties to express themselves freely. The insistence by the 
respondent in this case upon the presence of a stenotypist at the bargaining 
meetings is, in our opinion, further evidence of its bad faith.” 

Senator Morse made an even more vigorous statement in connection with 
the use of a court reporter at bargaining conferences. See his statement in volume 
II, pages 238-239. 

“Senator Morse. Do you think, Mr. Boyd, it is conducive to good collective 
bargaining to have the negotiation meetings taken down by a stenographer 
taking down everything that is said? 

“Mr. Boyp. I do. I am very firm in my belief. 

“Senator Morse. Do you think that helps collective bargaining? 

“Mr. Boyp. I think it is very important. 

“Senator Morse. I cannot think of anything that would discourage good faith 
eollective bargaining more than to think that every word that was being spoken 
was being taken down as you maneuvered for position, and I think the fact that 
you did that is one of the best bits of proof of your clear bad faith in collective 
bargaining. 

“Mr. Boyp. I assume that you will—— 

“Senator Morse. I have seen lots of employers sit across the table from me. 
Here it is perfectly obvious what your attitude is in regard to this union, as 
evidenced by this exhibit in here, and one only has to listen to you testify to 
know that union negotiators would certainly have difficulty with you trying to 
reach any agreement on even the time of the day. It is perfectly obvious when 
you come in and say ‘We are going to confront you with a court reporter to 
take down everything that is said here,’ that it was obvious from the very be- 
ginning that you had no intention to bargain in good faith. I take judicial 
notice that that alone was evidence that you were going to stand on every tech- 
nicality, and you were going to deal at arms length. That is not the way you 
conduct collective bargaining, if you really want to conduct it in good faith. 

“You ought to go to school on industrial relations and learn the elementary 
principles of collective bargaining where you represent a firm as the head col- 
lective bargainer.” 

On page 4, the company, in its statement says that the union would not depart 
from its “standard contract.” This is absolutely incorrect. See testimony of 
Roy H. Stevens, field representative, United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
volume I. 
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The union made numerous concessions, even including concessions on union 
‘security in its vain attempt to obtain any reasonable contract. 

In its statement on page 4 of the company admitted its absolute refusal to sub- 
mit any issues to arbitration. 

This is part of the company’s formula to break any union. 

As the circuit court pointed out in its 1987 decision the union offered to leave 
the entire contract or any part of it to be drawn up by the State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration. Further, Judge Mahoney pointed out that Mr. Walsh, 
the regional director of the union, also stated that the union would be willing 
to accept arbitrators agreed upon by the company and the union or persons 
designated by the Mayor of Worcester, a committee of college presidents or 
various judges of the Massachusetts courts. The State board informed the 
parties that arbitration clauses had been found extremely useful and customary 
in collective contracts. The respondent, however, flatly rejected any sort of 
arbitration provision and informed the board that is was quite capable of writing 
its own contracts. 

About July 15, the mayor of Worcester at the request of the union, tried to 
induce the respondent to negotiate. This suggestion was also rejected on the 
ground that at that time a majority of the employees had returned to work under 
individual employment contracts with the respondent and had repudiated the 
union. This was in 1937. At that time Judge Mahoney pointed out the com- 
pany instead of agreeing to arbitration, “also launched a blatant campaign of 
abuse against the union and its leaders.” 

On page 5 the company claims that the union continued its insistence that the 
company accept a “standard contract.” Mr. Stevens and the Board dispose of 
that misrepresentation by the company. On page 8 of its statement the company 
states that in view of the impasse it instituted a general wage increase of 10 cents. 

When the impasse between the parties was reached it was due to the company’s 
bargaining in bad faith as the National Labor Relations Board states in its de- 
cision on page 9: 

“In the case before us, an impasse had been reached, but the impasse may not 
have resulted had the respondent bargained in good faith as lawfully required. 
The responsibility for the impasse must be assessed to the respondent. Our con- 
clusion of bad faith bargaining on the respondent's part is bolstered by the re- 
spondent’s diligence in putting the wage increase into effect within a week or 
two of the impasse and without first notifying the union, the selected representa- 
tive of the employees, or even mentioning the union in its notification to the 
employees. The respondent's argument in defense of the wage increase is that 
it saw no reason to deprive the employees of the increase merely because con- 
tract negotiations had broken down. But the major premise upon which this 
argument rests is that the respondent had theretofore honestly and in good faith 
sought to reach an understanding with the union. We find herein that it did 
not. We further find that the respondent emphasized this bad faith by announc- 
ing the wage increase in such a way that the union could not and did not in any 
way share the credit for it.” 

The statement made by the company on page 5 that on May 21, 1951, the 
company sent all its employees “its customary vacation letter in accordance 
with its practice in previous years” is without foundation. No evidence was 
submitted that in previous years the company sent out letters with reference to 
eligibility to vacation after only 3 weeks’ work. 


III. UNION’S ANSWER TO COMPANY'S STATEMENT IN CONNECTION WITH BACK-TO-WORK 
MOVEMENT 


The National Labor Relations Board in its most recent decision stated that 
the company’s letter of March 2, 1951, threatening strikers with loss of their 
jobs, was in itself an independent violation of section 8 (a) (1) of the act as 
was also the personal solicitation of the company’s foremen for whose conduct 
the company is clearly responsible. It also holds the company responsible for 
the coercive remarks of one Pierce who told a striking employee that he had 
better come back to work “because Alden Reed is never going to sign a con- 
tract with the union” and that “they would rather sell the plant than sign a 
eontract with the union.” The National Labor Relations Board found in its 
October 16, 1951, decision that the company actively participated in initiating 
the back-to-work movement and that the company made at least one of its cars 
available to Pierce to bring striking employees into the plant. 

The company’s statement that the back-to-work movement was “neither spon- 
sored by the company nor by any employee for whose conduct the company was 
held responsible” is completely refuted. 
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We repeat that the company did the same thing in 1937 when the architects 
of the company’s back-to-work campaign were a now disbarred lawyer, one 
Johnson, a brother of a person employed by the company and now active in the 
current back-to-work movement, and one Gallagher, a professional union- 


buster. 


IV. UNION’S ANSWER TO COMPANY'S STATEMENTS CONCERNING NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD PROCEEDINGS 


The best answer to the company’s argument and the cases cited in its state- 
ment are contained in the October 16, 1951, decision and order of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The National Labor Relations Board, in its carefully 
considered recent decision, considered all the legal and factual arguments made 
by the company and disposed of them. The cases cited in the footnotes answered 
the cases presented by the company in their behalf to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and in its statement to the committee. 

The company’s statement that the union was in error when the union charged 
that the company would not agree to an interim grievance procedure while con- 
tract negotiations were going on was incorrect. The union requested that 
employees who were being summoned to the personnel department for alleged 
violations of company rules had a right to be accompanied by a union com- 
mitteeman. This request the company denied. 

On the whole question of the company’s bargaining negotiations, the Board 
in its October 16, 1951, decision, refers to the company’s rather unsavory labor- 
relations system. In the present case the Board stated, “In short, we are 
satisfied that the failure of the parties to reach an agreement—which is the 
essential purpose of the act—can be attributed to the bad faith displayed by the 
respondent in the bargaining sessions.” In summing up, the Board stated: 

“We conclude, therefore, that the respondent exhibited bad faith in the bar- 
gaining negotiations, and we rely especially on the following facts: (1) the 
delay in scheduling the first meeting and in furnishing the wage and pension 
data; (2) the insistence upon the presence of a stenotypist at the bargaining 
sessions; (3) the unreasonable withholding of acquiescence on admittedly trivial 
matters, such as notice posting facilities and the recognition clause; (4) the 
hasty institution of the wage increase after the negotiations had broken down, 
without notifying the union or in any way permitting the union to share in 
the credit for the increase, and (5) the handling of the check-off issue.” 





VI. UNION’S ANSWER TO THE COMPANY’S STATEMENT ON WAGE SCALE 








The company submits in exhiibt “E” a document which the company claims 
shows that the company’s average wage scale in virtually all categories is 
higher than the average prevailing in other companies in the Worcester area. 

We have studied the exhibit very carefully. There is nothing in the exhibit 
to show what the area consists of, how many companies were studied or what 
they were producing. There are no detailed job descriptions. The fringe bene- 
fits such as pensions, insurance, holiday pay, vacation bonuses, etc., which 
enter into the total picture are omitted. The methods used in arriving at 
the so-called “average” or the factors considered are not included. Nor is the 
National Metal Trades Association for the Worcester County Area, an unbiased 
bystander. 

The company studiously keeps away from Bureau of Labor statistics or some 
other independent organization in obtaining its figures. 

We repeat that the wage rates, total earnings and fringe benefits that prevail 
at Reed & Prince are far below those that are now granted by employers to 
their employees in the Worcester area. 





VII. UNION’S ANSWER TO COMPANY’S STATEMENT ON EMPLOYEE DISCRIMINATION 


We wish to direct the committee’s attention in the first instance to the decision 
of the National Labor Relations Board in the 1937 case and the decision of the 
first circuit court of appeals cited above, both of which ordered the reinstate- 
ment of several employees employed by the company and who were discriminated 
against. 

In more recent years the union claimed that the company discharged employees 
and appeared as adversaries before the Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security in order to prevent the employees from receiving unemployment 
conmipensation. 
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In the case of William Bundza we find on the company’s own admissions that 
the employee went to work for the company in October 1912 and his last period 
of employment commenced on October 3, 1940. He was discharged on January 
7, 1949. We do not know whether or not Mr. Bundza was represented by counsel 
at the hearing. It seems strange to us that a person who first went to work 
for the company some 40 years ago should suddenly become insubordinate. He 
may have been discharged for “misconduct” within the narrow meaning of a 
section of the Massachusetts employment security law, but certainly if the 
employee was represented by a union under a grievance procedure the harsh 
punishment of complete discharge would probably have been avoided. We do 
know that the employee would have been represented by the union at a hearing 
before the employment security division and the employee might have obtained 
employment benefits if the company and the union had a contract. (See trans- 
script of testimony, p. 166.) 

In exhibit F the company admits that Michael Rossik was first employed by 
it on July 8, 1920, about 30 years ago, although he was out for short periods 
of time because of illness. There is no Claim of misconduct. In spite of his 
years of service he was given work that was much harder than he could perform. 
He had to leave his job. (See transcript of testimony, pp. 171-172.) 

Caesar Karrytais went to work for the company for the first time back in 
January 1912 and apparently worked steady until August 5, 1949, a period of 
nearly 40 years. After these years of work the company suddenly discovered 
that the victim had a “stubborn nature.” Of course, the real answer is contained 
in the statement that the man was no longer physically able to do any work. 
He, like Rossik, was thrown out on the ash heap after years of loyal service. 
Neither of these men were represented by a union representative or counsel. 
(See transcript of testimony, pp. 170-171.) 


VII. ANSWER OF UNION IN CONNECTION WITH ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION BY LETTERS 
DURING ORGANIZATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN CONNECTION WITH BLUE CROSS AND 
BLUE SHIELD 


The union submits that there is sufficient evidence in the record, particularly 
campaign literature issued by the company during the union’s organizational 
campaign, that the company did everything in its power to defeat the union. 
The letter in connection with the Blue Cross and Blue Shield must be taken to- 
gether with other literature put out by the company. We submit that they all 
go beyond the pale of free speech. Aside from the question of the constitutional 
guaranties of free speech, they go beyond anything that common decency and 
good taste permit. 


IX. ANSWER TO COMPANY'S STATEMENT CONCERNING TESTIMONY OF SO-CALLED 
PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZENS 


We have referred to the company’s attack on the two clergymen and the mem- 
ber of Governor's council. This unfair criticism is part of a pattern of vilifica- 
tion directed against anyone who makes any attempt to settle the labor dispute 
on a friendly and fair basis. We believe this unwarranted attack on the two 
members of the clergy and on the member of the Governor's council is as 
damaging to the company’s case as anything it has said anywhere. 

The company in this paragraph says that any mediation should come from the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. In 1937 the company attacked 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service in the most vigorous terms im- 
aginable. At that time it argued that only the State agencies and the State 
courts could do anything. Now it attacks Massachusetts agencies and by infer- 
ence a Massachusetts supreme jndicial judge who ruled against the company. 
The fact of the matter is that neither the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, State agencies, and public-spirited citizens have been able to do any- 
thing with this stubborn company. 


X. UNION’S ANSWER TO THE COMPANY'S STATEMENT CONCERNING UNION’S RECORD LN 
WORCESTER AREA WITH RESPECT TO STRIKES 


In exhibit G the company selects at random seven newspaper items which 
the company infers show that the union involved here is irresponsible. Region I 
in New England is made up of some 30,000 members and has seores and seores of 
locals. There have been some (very few) strikes. However, former Works 
City Manager Everett Merrill, whose employees are members of the United Steel- 
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workers of America, CIO, in a speech at the Holy Cross Institute of Industrial 
Relations in 1950 stated that the United Steelworkers of America, CIC, in 
Worcester was a responsible organization. Its area director in Worcester, Roy 
Stevens, was granted the Berlin Award by Holy Cross for having made the year’s 
most outstanding contribution to sound labor-management relations. The fact 
of the matter is that the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, is undoubtedly 
and admittedly one of the most outstanding labor organizations in New England 
and in the United States. It has contracts with basic and fabricating steel 
companies, from the large ones such as United States Steel Co. to some very small 
ones employing only a handful of workers. Almost all of its members are at 
work all the time and only a fraction of 1 percent are out on strike at any time 
in New England. (Exception was the 1946 strike following the adjustments that 
had to be made when workers changed from a 48- to a 40-hour week.) 


XI. UNION’S ANSWER TO VIOLENCE 


In a strike which starts in January 1951 and which is still continuing, oc- 
casional violence is not unusual. We do not justify or approve violence in any 
strike. We stated that at the committee hearings and we repeat it again. As 
far as we have been able to determine, there have been no final convictions 
against any union member in cases involving alleged violence arising out of this 
strike. 

Some of our own members have been the victims of violence, and complaints 
have been made by them in the courts of Massachusetts. 

Ultimately all of these claims will be decided in our State courts. 

In exhibit H there are photographs of one Edgar Reed. There has been no 
arrest followed by a compiaint in that case. Of course, there has been no 
conviction. From the statements made by Mr. Boyd at the hearing before your 
committee, we gather that in addition to the investigation made by the police 
in the city of Worcester the company has engaged private investigators. No 
member has been charged with the alleged attack which caused the wounds 
shown in the photograph. 

We cannot agree that any inference can be drawn by the photographs or 
medical reports submitted by the company. 

On the other hand, one of the nonstriking employees who was very active in 
the back-to-work movement has been charged with the crime of carrying con- 
cealed weapons. Some of our members claim that the nonstrikers carried shot- 
guns and tear-gas equipment. 

In any event, the police of Worcester have performed their duties impartially 
and are very capable of handling any case of violence. The exhibits in the case 
will show that there are very effective procedures within the State to take care 
of any alleged assaults or property destruction. We submit that the company is 
the cause of the violence because of its refusal to bargain with the union in 
good faith, because of its employment of persons who themselves instigate 
violence during a strike, because of its illegal back-to-work movement, and be- 
cause of its general defiance of every public agency or individual who seek to 
apply the rule of reason in labor negotiations and in labor disputes. 


XIT. UNION’S ANALYSIS AND COUNTERSTATEMENT 


The company in its statement relied heavily upon personal criticism of 
honorable citizens in the Worcester, Mass., area and upon vile and unfair 
statements concerning Federal and State agencies interested in the settlement of 
labor disputes. In addition thereto it cited cases which, if not answered, 
make it appear that there was some law supporting its barbaric approach 
to labor relations. Finally it attached some gruesome pictures to divert the 
attention of the committee away from the real issues before the committee. 

Since the hearing, the National Labor Relations Board has filed its final 
decision and order. We attach a copy of it and it is marked “Exhibit A” in this 
statement. This decision disposes of a substantial portion of the legal argu- 
ment made by the company in its statement to the Board and disposes of 
such cases as Kansas Milling Co. v. National Labor Relations Board (CCA 10, 
November 9, 1950, 27 L. R. R. M. 2048), South Shore Packing Corp. (73 NLRB 
196, 20 L. R. R. M. 1070), and General Electric Co. (80 NLRB No. 90; 23 
L. R. R. M. 1094) which are cited on page 5 of the company’s statement. 

In connection with the letter of March 2, 1951, concerning which the com- 
pany on page 5 refers to certain cases, the company overlooks the fact that 
its unfair labor practices caused the strike. It follows, therefore, that the 
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strikers could not be legally replaced. See National Labor Relations Board v. 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Co. (304 U. 8S, 333). The letter of March 2, 
1951, in which the strikers were threatened with the loss of their jobs, was 
in itself an independent violation of section 8 (a) (1) of the act. See Board 
decision, page 13. 

In its decision the Board distinguishes the cases of Texas Company (93 NLRB 
239) and the Celanese Corp. (95 NLRB 83) by pointing out that the Reed & 
Prince case involves a strike caused by unfair labor practices, whereas the 
cases cited had facts in them that would show that solicitations by the em- 
ployers to return to work were not preceded by unfair labor practices which 
caused the strike. 

In the present case the company took the position that it was under no legal 
obligation to bargain on the subject of check-off, but the Board has held pre- 
viously, contrary to the company’s position, that check-off is a bargainable 
issue. See decision, page 10, also U. S. Gypsum (94 NLRB 27). 

On pages 6 and 7 of the company’s statement the company cites the cases of 
American Insurance Co. v. NLRB (CCA 5, February 23, 1951) to the effect 
that the company has a right to refuse to agree to certain proposals and that 
it need not be swayed by argument. In its well-reasoned opinion the National 
Labor Relations Board in this particular case says on page 11: 

“In a case such as this it is appropriate to inquire whether the respondent 
has participated in the bargaining negotiations in such a manner as to make 
the effectuation of a collective-bargaining agreement reasonably possible. This 
does not mean that the respondent must capitulate to demands or make con- 
cessions. It does mean that the Board must satisfy itself that the over-all 
attitude and position of the respondent reflects an honest endeavor to make 
collective bargaining work. In our judgment, the respondent’s explanations 
for certain delays, its justification for the refusals of certain demands, and its 
excuses for not unqualifiedly agreeing to but rather taking under advisement 
other so-called minor matters, when considered together, simply do not add up 
to the good faith with which the respondent is required to participate in col- 
lective-bargaining negotiations. After months of meetings, practically all the 
union could report to its membership in the way of progress was the 10-cent 
wage offer, freely given by the respondent in an inflationary period of rising 
wages. The grievance procedure and the seniority clause had not been finally 
worked out, and approval of the recognition clause and notice-posting facili- 
ties was being held up for reasons of bargaining technique. In short, we are 
satisfied that the failure of the parties to reach an agreement, which is the 
essential purpose of the act, can be attributed to the bad faith displayed by the 
respondent in the bargaining sessions.” 

So much for the National Labor Relations Board decision which we submit 
answers all of the cases cited by the company in its statement to the committee 
and also, of course, in its brief to the Board. However, we referred above to 
the criticism made by the conrpany to the Massachusetts State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration. 

During the course of the strike the company filed a petition for writ of pro- 
hibition in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts which is hereto annexed 
and marked “Exhibit B.” 

The union filed an intervening brief marked “Exhibit C” which is attached 
hereto. 

The attorney general for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts filed an answer 
inarked “Exhibit D” which is annexed hereto. 

The union filed an answer which is marked “Exhibit FE.” On February 26, 
1951, Mr. Justice Ronan, a member of the highest court in Massachusetts, issued 
a denial of the company’s request for the writ which is marked “Exhibit F’ and 
made a part hereof. 

Thereafter the company filed a bill of complaint in which it asked the highest 
court in Massachusetts to restrain the members of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Board of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts from proceeding with 
the hearing, which is marked “Exhibit G’’ and which is attached hereto. This 
was also denied. The company failed to press its bill of exceptions to the full 
court. 

Substantially the same arguments were made by the parties in the State court 
proceedings involving a writ of prohibition and request for injunction. The 
company failed in all of its attempts to restrain hearings on the cause of the 
strike in Massachusetts. 
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XIII, CONCLUSIONS 


We have here a company which has violated the National Labor Relations 
Act in its original form and as it has been amended since 1937. It has employed 
professional “union busters,” and it has instigated back-to-work movements. It 
has exercised bad faith in all of its collective bargaining. It refuses to do busi- 
ness on a fair basis with a union that has been twice chosen by its employees. 
It has resorted to every devious means, including the use of mechanical devices 
and court reporters in negotiations. It has sought to undermine the union 
directly and indirectly. It has, in fact, defied public opinion and is the most 
notorious employer in the community as far as bad labor relations is concerned. 
It has insulted and heaped every type of epithets upon any individual or groups 
who have sought to prevent the continuation of suffering that follows as a 
result of a prolonged strike. (At this writing the strike is entering its eleventh 
month.) It has no respect for the United States Senate, employees of Federal 
agencies, local mayors, executive members of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, members of the clergy, or even the courts. It tries to play one group against 
another. It attempts disruption by playing State agencies against Federal 
agencies. 

What is to be done with a company of this sort? Your committee must con- 
sider this company in the light of the effectiveness of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act as amended in 1947. We have offered proposals in our testimony to 
improve the act. We submit that sanctions must be imposed against an employer 
who persistently violates the act. We submit that injunction proceedings must 
be used against an employer who persistently violates the act even before the 
second and third violations go to hearing before the National Labor Relations 
Board. We believe that this case is an appropriate case for consideration and 
study by your committee in connection with violations of the section concerning 
a refusal to bargain. ‘The act is not useful as far as the section with reference 
to a refusal to bargain is concerned unless some means can be devised by way 
of summons procedure which stops these persistent violators dead in their tracks 
immediately after a first and second violation. The suffering that the em- 
ployees have gone through twice in a little over a decade must be prevented. 
The prestige of the National Labor Relations Board and the courts must be 
upheld. The arrogant and unrepentant violator must be curbed; otherwise the 
ultimate goal of the National Labor Relations Act will never be obtained; i. e., 
free and good-faith collective bargaining on both sides around the American 
bargaining table. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL E. ANGorr, 
Attorney for the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, Region L. 








